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PREFACE. 



Wherein consist Right and Wr(mg ? — By what 
test or criterion may we, in doubtful or disputed 
cases, determine what is any one's duty or right ? 
— are questions, which, even were the solution 
of them not often required for practical purposes, 
must always form a subject of deep philosophical 
interest. 

Moral, or ethical science is, in a confined, but, 
I believe, more common sense, understood to have 
regard principally to the private duty of indivi- 
duals ; and, in this way, it is associated, in the 
minds of many people, with disquisitions on tem- 
perance, chastity, truth, honesty, diligence, and 
the like. But to have an idea of the full interest 
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and importance of the science — (not meaning 
that the topics now alluded to are uninteresting 
or unimportant^ otherwise than from their triteness 
and familiarity) — it is necessary to take a wider 
view of it — as embracing every question of right 
and wrong — every question of what is just — fit 
— reasonable — fair — proper — that can arise out 
of any possible relation between one being, or 
collfctive number of beings, and another being, or 
number of beings — from the Deity down to the 
meanest insect : — every question relating to the 
just and fair rights y or powers , ov privileges, which 
one being can claim over, or from another. In 
this way the science of ethics forms a basement, 
at once, to those of theology, jurisprudence, civil 
and criminal, and politics, — or all that regards 
the moral justice of laws and government — hu- 
man and divine. — Never, perhaps, was there a 
time, when there was more frequent discussion of 
points relating to these momentous topics, or 
more need of all the enlightenment that philo- 
sophy can shed upon them ; and I cannot help 
expressing my wonder, by the way, that while 
men (whether beneficially or not) seem intent on 
divesting themselves of all the trammels of pre- 
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scription in political affairs — making truth and 
reason every thing, authority and custom nothing, 
— there seems an equal disposition, in religious 
matters, to make a sacrifice of the plainest dictates 
of common sense, and the clearest truths of re- 
velation, to the most anile prejudices and super- 
stitions. 

The question as to the ultimate criterion of right i^ 
and wrong, has always been more or less mixed 
up with the other, and more metaphysical, inquiry, 
which relates to the nature of the mental operation 
by which moral distinctions are perceived. In- 
deed the two questions have, even by some of the 
most acute inquirers, been treated as one. How 
this confusion (for such I think it) has arisen, will 
appear in the course of this work. At present, it 
is sufficient to notice the fact ; and to observe that, 
even had the two questions been always kept 
apart, a theory of moral distinctions which did not 
embrace the consideration of both, could not be 
viewed but as materially defective. — These two 
questions together may be taken to comprehend 
all that relates to what is called the Philosophy of 
Morals. 

It is now a good many years, since, partly from 
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a desultory curiosity, partly from the relation of 
the subject to my professional pursuits, my atten- 
tion was attracted to this branch of science. A 
very cursory examination of existing systems suf- 
ficed to create an impression on my mind, that the 
subject was capable of receiving much additional 
light. It appeared to me, that, in all the discus- 
sions I had seen, wherever what appeared to me 
the truth was stated, it was stated but indefinitely, 
and ' even maccurately ; — that it was scattered 
over a variety of contending arguments ; — and 
that, to reconcile these, and distinguish, in each, 
the sound firom the unsound, there was room and 
occasion for a more minute and exiact analysis, 
than had yet been attempted, of the moral percep- 
tions — both in regard to their nature, as mental 
acts, and their subjects as a species of truth. It 
seemed to me in short that, if the chief problems 
in the theory of morals had been solved at all, 
the true solutions were yet insufficiently distin- 
guished from such as were erroneous : those in- 
sufficiently vindicated, these insufficiently ex- 
posed : — that, even if upon bases not entirely 
new, there was scope for a new classification of 
phenomena; that new junctures and connexions 



Lwere required — new harmonies and fittings ; — 
in short, a new combination — a new system. 
It need not then be reckoned a derogation from 
the value of such a work as this, that it does not 
offer what might be called a new theory — as mean- 
ing that the more considerable of the doctrines 
imaintaiaed are such as have never been stated 
I'before. A new theory, in this sense, might, in- 
' deed, at this time of day, be safely set down as a 
false theory. There are few of the more consi- 
derable problems in theoretical morality, of which 
the true solution may not somewhere be found. 
But truth not established, is truth not known ; and 
he who can distinguish, among a variety of state- 
ments pretending to be true, and each having its 
share of acceptation as true, which is really true 
m — may not unfairly claim to rank as a discoverer. 
m— Whether I have done this or not, is another 
question. I now vindicate the purpose — not the 
execution. 

It has always been a favourite mental exercise 
with me, to examine and compare various pro- 
cesses of reasoning employed on the same subject : 
I— to discern, amid apparent contradiction, when 
■they moved (so to speak) in parallel lines — each 
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establishing really independent and consistent 
conclusions ; — when (to continue the metaphor,) 
starting from different points, they ultimately con- 
verged to the same result ; — when, starting to- 
gether, they diverged into various, but not con- 
flicting issues ; — and, finally and chiefly — in the 
case of their crossing or becoming implicated with 
one another — where, in any of them, was the 
exact point of divergence from the truth, by the 
correction of which the subsequent knots and per- 
plexities might be disentangled. To a taste for em- 
ployment of this kind, such a subject as ethical phi- 
losophy promised full scope. Always finding, how- 
ever, a greater pleasure, as respects such subjects 
as thought alone is the instrument of investigating, 
in speculation, than in reading — the mode in 
which I felt disposed to enter on the pursuit I had 
chosen, was that recommended by Paley : — not, 
however, on account of his recommendation (for 
it was then unknown to me ) but because it pro- 
mised most entertainment to myself. It is thus 
he describes it : — 

*' My method of writing has constantly been 
this : to extract what I could from my own stores 
and my own reflections in the first place ; to put 
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down that, and afterwards to consult, upon each 
subject, such readings as fell in my way : which 
order, I am convinced, is the only one whereby 
any person can keep his thoughts from sliding into 
other men's trains." 

Accordingly, after having obtained, by a cursory 
perusal of some of the principal theories of mo- 
rals, a general notion of the problems to be disco- 
vered, and of the more material points of dispute 
to which they had given rise, I thenceforth left, 
for a time, my instructors, and proceeded to ex- 
plore the almost unknown region by myself ; nor 
did I again return to them, for the purpose of ask- 
ing directions or otherwise, until I had enabled 
myself to compare observations with them on an 
equal footing, and as one who had personally tra- 
velled over the same, or as great an extent of 
territory as themselves. If, by this method, 1 
have sometimes lost my way, and wandered far 
about, in order to arrive at a point to which a 
guide would have conducted me by a short route, 
I have, in return, seen many sights I should other- 
wise have missed ; gained a better knowledge of 
the country in general, and the relative position of 
its various localities ; and, sometimes, it may be. 
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fallen upon a shorter cut than the ordinary track 
would have furnished. 

Some of my statements, then, though corres- 
ponding, perhaps to the letter, with those of other 
writers, have really been, in respect to the mode 
of their formation, original ; and I have reason to 
suspect that I have, in a few instances, uttered, 
with the air of one who produces a novelty, sen- 
timents which are neither new nor unknown. In 
disavowing any intentional attempt to claim credit 
for discoveries already appropriated, and in ex- 
plaining what may have occasioned the appear- 
ance of such intention, I trust I shall be reckoned 
as offering a suflScient apology for what, perhaps, 
after all, is but an insignificant trespass. Even 
where I may be found in the closest company 
with another, I think it will be seen that I have 
joined him by a road of my own. 

I may now just briefly allude to the chief sub- 
jects discussed. — For some years past, the currents 
of philosophical opinion has seemed to me to run 
somewhat decidedly in favour of the hypothesis 
that moral approbation, or its contrary, must re- 
solve ultimately into ^. feeling; and that any thing 
of a thinking or reasoning character which takes 



place, is of a subordinate and preparatory kind — 
fulfilling, as it were, merely the office of jui~y, a 
furnishing the verdict on which feeling, as the 
judge, must pass its sentence. This opinion, 
which has almost been taken by many for an 
axiom, I have assigned such reasons for calling in 
question, as I trust will procure its being recon- 
sidered by its supporters. In opposing it, indeed, 
I am neither singular, nor without the aid of great 
names. But it appears to me that those on whose 
side I rank myself, have never taken the ground 
they were entitled to occupy, or, so to speak, 
come to sufficiently close quarters with their op- 
ponents. It seems to me, also, that the settle- 
ment of the question affects the foundations of 
moral obligation in a greater degree than is gener- 
ally supposed ; and that, in this point of view, 
it has never received all the attention it de- 
serves. 

Still it is inferior, at least in practical import- 
ance, to the question which relates to the final 
test or criterion of moral right and wrong ; and to 
he latter question, accordingly, I have given a 
rider consideration. In this part of the subject, 
have necessarily had occasion to review the 
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famous controversy about Utility ; and I presume 
to have defined, with more care and minuteness 
than I am aware of having yet been employed, 
the precise line which ought to divide the con- 
tested ground. This line seems to me often to 
take a different direction from what either the ad- 
vocates or the opponents of the doctrine have as- 
signed to it : the former at once claiming too much, 
and receiving too little. While treating of this 
question, I have gratified alike my love of truth, 
and my love of justice, in endeavouring to rescue 
the philosophical character of Paley from much 
undeserved and indiscriminate obloquy. I say 
indiscriminate^ because while I admit the erroneous- 
ness — even to absurdity — of some opinions uttered 
by Paley, I consider his development of the na- 
ture and uses of general rules in morals, as the 
most important contribution the science ever re- 
ceived from an individual. Any theoretical errors 
that Paley may have fallen into, really belong to 
a distinct part of the subject from that which it 
forms his main object to consider. They are only 
such errors as it would be, in a map of France, to 
assign a wrong position to some frontier town in 
Switzerland or Belgium^ which the shape of the 
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map necessarily included. — If Paley has erred in 
his practical rules, he errs merely by reasoning 
inconsequentially from his own principles. 

In proposing to offer this work to the public, I 
have been warned of the strong disrelish enter- 
tained, in the present state of taste, against whatever 
bears, or may have imputed to it, the character of 
metaphysics. This makes me desirous to say in what 
sense the work is, or is not, metaphysical. — If, by 
metaphysical, is meant (what most people under- 
stand by the term) dark — mystical — visionary — 
then I can assure the reader that he will find no 
more metaphysics in the book, than there is in 
this preface. No one can entertain a greater 
contempt than I do for some of the subjects to 
which the name of metaphysics is reckoned more 
peculiarly applicable, and for certain styles of 
writing, whose superabundance of obscurity is 
thought to make up for the deficiency of their 
other claims to that appellation. I have never at- 
tempted to pass off for an original idea, what is 
merely an unheard-of combination of words — or 
to make the reader believe, by merely hiding my- 
self from him, that I am able to go farther into the 
subject than he is able to keep sight of me. Two 
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aims I have pursued above all others — to obtain 
clear ideas myself; — to convey them clearly to 
others. To clear the subject — to clear it of doubt, 
perplexity, obscurity — was my whole design. 
But, for the very purpose of making it clear, it 
was necessary at times to employ a degree of close- 
ness and precision of reasoning, and a minuteness 
of analysis, which may certainly require a little 
more attention than the pages of a novel or — (I 
was going to say a poem — but that modem poetry 
is, to me, the most hard to be understood of all 
species of writing.) — ^Purposes of mere perspicuity 
and precision, too, have dictated the occasional 
employment of words and terms appropriated 
more exclusively to philosophical uses, and which 
may not be absolutely familiar to a general reader. 
I have always adopted, indeed, the most exact way 
that occurred to me of expressing my meaning — 
so that the language is, at one time, technical and 
scholastic ; at another, colloquial, it may be, to 
vulgarity. It is told of Buchanan that, when 
asked why he had made his pupil. King James, a 
pedant^ he answered — it was doing a great deal 
to make any thing at all of him. — I must confess, 
that so great have I found the dij£culties of the 
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present subject, that I shall think I have done a 
great deal if I have been able to illustrate it by 
any treatment, or in any langieage. 

There is, in the present age, a great and lauda- 
ble desire to make every species of knowledge 
generally accessible. That theoretical morality has 
both interest and use enough for this purpose, I 
cannot doubt ; but this I must say that its truths 
are not yet sufficiently clear and undisputed. The 
time for making short and smooth roads to this 
branch of knowledge is not yet come. We are, 
at present, little more than surveying the lines 
through which they are to pass. 

Some persons who are great advocates for what 
they call plain and practical views of a subject, 
are in the frequent habit of coolly assuming as 
principles what is matter of great, and, it may be, 
very nice dispute. Such nice disputes may be 
termed useless, in the same sense that the foun- 
dation of a house is useless : — useless by itself, 
and for any of the actual purposes of a house, (the 
shelter and accommodation of the occupier,) for 
assuredly the foundation answers no such pur- 
poses. Nevertheless, to obtain this foundation, we 
must often dig deep: to the examination of the 
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foundation, too, we must often resort to remedy 
cracks and flaws in the superincumbent masonry. 
Even were the investigation of the principles of 
moral science less useful and interesting than it is 
in itself, there is nothing that more tends to the 
improvement of the reasoning powers. The indis- 
position of the present age to such exercises, is 
well seen in the looseness and irregularity of rea- 
soning so often displayed in managing the topics 
of the day. It has often been said, that logic is only 
of use for exposing error, not for discovering truth. 
It would be nearly as good sense to say that the 
cords and pulleys are of use to draw up the cur- 
tain in a theatre, but not to discover the stage. 
What, in ninety-nine cases out of a hundred, 
where reasoning is employed, is the detection of 
error but the discovery of truth ? Truth is seldom 
invisible so much either from the distance of the 
object, or the deficiency of our optics, as from the 
clouds of error with which it has been enveloped. 
Disperse these, and truth stands plain before you. 
For the detection of error, if the use of logic is not 
now, it will, I think, at a future time, be per- 
ceived. The prejudice against the cultivation of 
this science, founded on the absurdities of the 
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school-men, is much about as reasonable as would 
be a like prejudice against modern chemistry or 
astronomy, on account of the fooleries of the 
alchemists and astrologers. 

After all, however, the subject of ethical philo- 
sophy lies somewhere between the metaphysical diud 
the popular ; and I am able to name one work on 
this subject, which is one of the most entertaining 
books in the language — I allude to Dr. Adam 
Smith's Theory of Moral Sentiments. It is gener- 
ally allowed, however, that its value, as a theory, 
bears but a small proportion to that which belongs 
to it as a magazine of facts and observations, and 
as a tasteful composition ; and but little penetra- 
tion is required to discover the flimsiness and 
looseness of the frame-work, on which has been 
suspended such a profusion of beautiful decora- 
tions. — It is but giving the present work its due 
chance of success to say, that much of it is de- 
cidedly of a popular character* — the metaphysi- 

* As of this cast, may be mentioned the whole of Part V., 
which — by the way — contains a speculation on the nature of 
certain mental qualities (of a kind between the moral and 
intellectual) and the regards excited by them, which seem to 
have been but little attended to. 
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cal portions, indeed, are so occasional as almost to 
admit of being particularized. 

In the contrast between the intricacy and diffi- 
culty of a theoretical, and the interest of a popu- 
lar or didactic delineation of the nature of virtue 
and vice, I have often been struck with the re- 
semblance to the case of music — so complex and 
abstruse as a science, so delightful as an art ; or, 
if I may use another comparison which I have 
somewhere seen employed, for this, or a similar 
purpose, — I should say that the theoretical^ bears 
the same relation to the descriptive or sentimental 
moralist, that the anatomist does to the painter or 
the sculptor. To the latter the object of study is 
the graces of form, of attitude, of motion : the 
former has to penetrate with his knife into the 
dark recesses of the animal frame, and to exhibit 
the machinery of bones, and muscles, and tubes, 
and vessels, which support the structure of exter- 
nal beauty, and effect the motions of external 
grace. 
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PART I. 

OF THE SUBJECTS, GENERALLY, OF A THEORY OF 
MORALS, AND OF THE NATURE OF THE MORAL 

FACULTY. 



CHAPTER I. 

9 

INTRODUCTION. PRINCIPAL DIVISIONS OP THE INQCTIRT. 

• 

The subjects of investigation in a theory of morals 
have generally been stated in two questions to the 
following effect. 

First. By what fiu^ultyor principle of our men- 
tal constitution is it^ that we perceive a moral dis- 
tinction in charactens and actions, — that we approve 
of one person or act, disapprove of another, — de- 
termine one to be good or right, another to be bad 
or wrong ? Is it an independent power or capacity, 
essentially distinct from any other Mrith which 
mind is endowed, and adapted to a specific pur- 
pose of its own, — or is it resolvable into any other 
power or capacity, which is therefore to be viewed 
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as, in this respect, merely exercising itself after 
one specific mode, or on one pjirticular class of 
its objects? 

Secondly. It being, at all events, the fact that 
we have a perception of such distinctions, do the 
characters or actions that are thus distinguished 
as good or bad respectively, possess any assign- 
able quality in common, more than that of being 
so distinguished — any quality on account of which it 
is that they are so distinguished, — and if so, what 
is that common quality ?— wherein, as regards the 
actions themselves, does a good action differ from 
a bad or an indifferent one? what is the object of 
approbation in one action, of disapprobation in 
another? For what is one approved, another dis- 
approved ? 

To the mode of treatment which the first of 
these questions has generally received, it may be 
objected, that such treatment has proceeded too 
much upon an assumption of the simplicity and 
uniformity of that operation or state of the mind 
to which the question refers, and which we desig- 
nate by the term approbation or disapprobation. 

To the mode of treatment generally pursued in 
regard to the second question it is in like manner 
to be objected,. that, apparently, according to that 
mode, only one moral distinction has been sup- 
posed to exist, as applicable to characters and 
actions, namely, that denoted by the general terms 
good, right, meritorious, on the one hand, or bad. 
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wrong, blameable, on the other; these terms or 
others similar being, in each case respectively, 
taken as synonymous. 

If we carefully analyze into its several parts 
that act or state of the mind which we understand 
to be denoted by the term approbation or its con- 
trary ; that is, if we consider what approbation, in 
its common meaning, consists of, or comprehends ; 
and if, at the same time, we accurately discrimin- 
ate the different senses in which an action is de- 
nominated a good, or a bad one, we shall find we 
have done much to disentangle the perplexities 
that have usually beset this certainly very difficult 
subject- 
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CHAPTER 11. 

OF SPBCiriC DISTINCTIONS COMPREHEKDED IK THE GENERAL 

TERM (morally) GOOD, 

If approbation metos the perception or feeling 
that an action is gobd> and if there are more ways 
than one in which dn action may be reckoned good^ 
then approbation cannot, in every case, be an ex- 
ercise of the moral faculty in one simple and uni- 
form mode. According to the number of ways in 
which different actions, or the same action at once, 
may be goody the act of approbation must, in this 
respect if in no other, be proportionally varied or 
complex. Before considering, then, the nature of 
the moral faculty, it may be proper to advert to 
some of the principal distinctions about which it 
is conversant : these being, as will appear, more 
than the mere general one of good and bad. 

An action is digood or approved one for this, if for 
nothing else, that it promotes the comfort or enjoy- 
ment of any sentient being. In the greater degree 
or to the greater extent it produces such an effect, 
it is even on this account alone -so much a better 
action. It is a good action by which food is given 
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to one that is suffering the want of it. It is a 
better action by which both food and clothing are 
given to one who is at once destitute of both. It 
is a good action by which one indigent person is 
relieved ; it is a better action by which two, or 
five, or twenty are relieved. 

But, of two actions, each producing the same 
amount of good, if one is performed by an agent 
solely for the sake of, or with a view to the pro- 
duction of good, the other without any such view, 
— though both actions would be equally good in 
the sense just given, the latter one would, in an- 
other sense, not be a good action in like manner as 
the former. But in so far as it might proceed 
partly from a wish on the part of the agent to effect 
the good, partly from other and different motives, 
it would so far be a better action than one perform- 
ed without any view at all to the production of 
good. And the more anxious an agent were to 
perform a beneficent action, if his eagerness were 
so great as to make him entirely overlook the 
prejudice or disadvantage which the performance 
of it might occasion to himself, we should pro- 
nounce his action lo be so much a better action. 

Yet again, if another agent, though also disposed 
to perform a beneficent action on its own account, 

L nevertheless experienced much hesitation and re- 
luctance about incurring the necessary sacrifice, 
and at last only by doing violence to his own in- 
clination prevailed on himself to pursue the gene- 
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rows line of conduct, we should certainly say that 
the action of this person was a good action, in a 
sense in which that of the other was not. Though 
the action was less good on account of the reluct- 
ance felt in performing it, yet it was better on ac- 
count of the effort made to overcome that reluct- 
ance ; and which, but for such reluctance, could 
not have been exhibited. 

In the first case, then, the greatness of the bene>- 
fit done is made the measure of the goodness of 
the action ; in the second, the degree in which the 
agent was moved by the desire of doing good to 
the exclusion of other motives ; in the third, the 
greatness of the effort employed to supply the want 
of such desire, or to overcome opposing desires. 

In the first description of cases too, let it be ob^ 
served, that the omission of the better or more 
approved action would be the more disapproved ; 
in the second and third cases, the omission of the 
better or more approved action would be the less 
disapproved. 

If means have alike existed by which an incon- 
siderable, and by which an extensive good might 
have been promoted, we feel more disapprobation 
on account of the latter's being missed, than of the 
former's being so ; on the other hand, that a man 
has not shewn a little desire or not made a slight 
effort to do good, is what we disapprove of more, 
than that he har not shewn a great desire, or 
made a great effort. 
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Yet there is another case^ in which one action 
may be better than another, for reasons different 
from any of those assigned in the three preceding 
instances ; or where, at least, the omission of the 
one, would be more disapproved than that of the 
other : and this on account of certain peculiar cir- 
cumstances of relation subsisting between the 
agent, and the person affected by the action. If 
I have received a benefit from another person, it 
may be a better action, one that would be more 
approved, to perform some act of beneficence to- 
wards him, than towards another person to whom 
the same favour might be of greater value. Nor 
would the former act cease to be better or more 
approved than the latter, in the sense now used, 
although the latter should be performed with the 
most benevolent intentions, and should also fur- 
nish occasion for much heroism and self-denial. 

In the first of the senses now described, an ac- 
tion is good or fit ; in the second, it i» good or 
virtuous ; in the third, good or meritorioitji ; in the 
fourth, good or (specially) obligatory. 

An action cannot be obligatory without hting 
fit, and vice versa; but it is not necesnarily obliga^ 
tory in the proportion that it is fit/ (i.e. fit in the 

* It wfll aft^nraidf be Atmn tliai cMifartiMi tmmi, m ^i^y 
instance whaierer, mat ham the ttmm or tmttmm fd v^m 
effect^ and cannot poiiiUjr ame or «»it ^Omntfm, t^ t 
hsLTe wifhed in the mt^ntime Up lei k Vj/ftm iiii0aKAjf H^tsA Hk^ 
oUigatioB to fobam an actmi nbj m» mtwm m^otAit^ <// 
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sense of positively useful or beneficial ;) an ac- 
tion cannot be meritorious without being virtuous,* 
but may be virtuous without being meritorious. 
It may be both virtuous and meritorious, and not 
obligatory. 

The proportion in which an action possesses 
any one of these qualities, may have no corres^- 
pondence with that in which it possesses another. 
To save the life of twenty persons is a better ac- 
tion (more ^t) than to save the life of one. To 
save the life of one, may be a better (more vir- 
tuam) action than to save the life of twenty : it 
may be performed more exclusively from motives 
of duty, — under circumstances evincing a greater 
regard to duty. If regard to duty is so strong as 
at once to overcome all opposing motives of ease 
or safety, the action is better (more virttmis) than 
in a case of a different kind, where these opposing 
motives must be overcome by a strong mental 
effort : yet in the latter case again, the action is 
better (more meritorumi) than when the regard to 
duty spontaneously prevailed. To pay a shilling 
that I owe to a neighbour, is a better action (mpre 
obligatory) than to distribute five pounds among 
the poor : yet to distribute a considerable sum 
among the poor, is better (more Jit) than to pay 

the fitnes0 of the positive or proper effects of that action, or it9 
beneficial consequences ; and at all events it still remains true, 
that our notions of Jitness and obligation are not the same. 
* i. e. Virtuous in kind, however little in degree* 
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a trifle to one who has perhaps little use for it. 
Either of these two actions again may, in other 
senses, be better (more virtuous, more meritorious) 
than the other. 

It is very evident then that the genera! terms 
expressive of a moral quality, such as good or 
approvable, are used in a variety of senses ; and 
that the more specific terms which these may 
comprehend or denote, are by no means of inter- 
changeable application. Thus we have seen that 
though disapprobation is, in a general sense, the 
opposite of approbation, yet the omission of aij 
approved action is sometimes the more disapproved 
that the action would have been more approved, 
sometimes the less disapproved on that account ; 
also that an action that is the most fit, may not be 
by any means the most virtuous, the most merito- 
rious, or the most obligatory ; that an action may 
be highly obligatory, fit in a very trifling degree, 
and not at all virtuous or meritorious ; yet the 
epithet good or approvable may be applied to it, to 
denote the degree in which it possesses any one, 
or all of these attributes. 

If an action may thus, in different ways, be, at 

I the same time, better than another action, and not 
so good as that other, surely we shall inquire in 
vain for a single common quality that will consti- 
tute its goodness. 
Nor could it, with propriety, be said, that each 
of these are merely different species of goodness, 
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that might be combined together so as to form a 
greater amount of that quality ; that for instance 
an action possessing two of the qualities enume- 
rated, would therefore possess a greater amount 
or degree of goodness than an action possessed of 
only one of them, just as a man that has both 
landed property and money in the funds, is a 
richer man than if he had only one of these. The 
moral {Attributes described are really, so to speak, 
not of the same genus ; they are not the attri- 
butes of the same subject ; they are at least as 
different from one another, as the figure of a body 
is from its size, its situation in place, or its exist- 
ence in time. 

On these distinctions, which will yet be farther 
pursued and illustrated, I have now to observe, 
that some of them, (such as that between fitness 
and obligation, and that between virtue and 
merit,) seem to have almost or altogether escaped 
the attention of moral theorists ; that, in general, 
the difference between the notions expressed res- 
pectively by the terms fitness, obligation, &c, 
have been but very imperfectly understood and 
vaguely stated ; and that even in respect of the 
degree in which such distinctions may have actu- 
ally been recognized, they have nevertheless been 
almost entirely lost sight of in many of the contro- 
versies that have occurred in relation to the theory 
of morals: and philosophers have gone on enquir- 
ing what makes one action good, another bad, as 
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if these two terms, or others synonymous, express- 
ed all the distinctions about which our moral pow- 
ers are conversant. 

But I have never met with more than one in- 
stance, in which the reality of these distinctions 
has been fairly called in question. The doctrine 
which has lately been maintained on this head is 
so extraordinary in itself, and has been urged by 
authority so powerful, that it requires the fullest 
consideration. 

The late Dr. Thomas Brown, in the system of 
ethics which forms a part of his university lec- 
tures, lays it down as a fundamental point to be 
carefully held in view throughout the whole en- 
quiry, that ** an action in morals, is nothing but 
the agent acting." He accordingly insists upon 
an entire rejection of the common distinction be- 
tween the goodness of the agent and that of the 
act : asserting that it is impossible for an agent to 
be good, an action bad, or vice versa. " When we 
speak of an action," he observes, ^'as virtuous, 
without regard to the merit of the particular agent, 
we only conceive some other agent acting in 
different circumstances, and exciting in us, con- 
sequently, a different feeling of approbation, by 
the difference of the frame of mind which we 
suppose ourselves to contemplate ;" — which is to 
say, if I rightly understand Dr. Brown's meaning, 
that when a man, intending to do evil, actually 
does good — if we call the man bad, the action 
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good^ we merely mean that anotiier agent who 
should perfonn the same action, intending it to 
produce good, would be a good agent. Well; 
but does it not remain tnie, even in this w^y of 
stating the matter, that there is one sort of effect^ 
which if an agent intends to produce, he will be a 
good agent ; another sort of effect which if an 
agent intends to produce, he will be a bad agent ? 
These different sorts, of effects thei^ must have 
different names ; the one must be called a good, 
the other a bad effect ; or they must be distin- 
guished in some other way. Now the actitm, 
strictly so called, is just as distinct from the in- 
tention of the agent, as it is from the effect pro? 
duced ; and in the manner in which it stands re? 
lated to each, may as justly be characterize4 
from the nature of the one, as from that of the 
other. If, compassionating the distress and terror 
of a prisoner, I set him at liberty, the action is 
merely the motion of my hand which turns the 
key of his dungeon, or looses his chain. That 
action^ taken by itself, is no mor^ capable of hav* 
ing a moral character applied to it than the twirl- 
ipg of my watch chain, or the flapping of my 
handl^rchief. But as, on this one hand, the ac-^ 
tpon supposed i|s performed with a certain infention^ 
SQ, on th^ other, the performance is attended with 
a certa)^ effect ; aad surely Dr. Bro^i> woul4 
hftye fijlowed that the effect may be good while the 
intention is bad, pr vice versa. Thus, in the ca^ 
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supposed, my intentibn of ilslieVing the prisoner 
is good ; the effect of letting hito escape from 
punishment and setting hidi loose to do more 
mischief — is bad. NoW whether or not the ilc- 
Hon (which, as I have said, stands 6etn)een the in- 
tention and the effect — being equally distinct 
from, and equally i^elated to each — bat which 
must take all its moral character from the one or 
from the other) — whether or not the action, when 
spoken of as morally good or bad, is to be spoken 
oi only in conjunction with the intention — (for 
this is all that can be tneant by saying that an 
action in morals is only the agent acting) — is a 
dispute relating entirely to a verbal matter. The 
substantial point id this — is att effecly or an effect 
aiid the action producing it, — abstractedly from 
any intention of the agent — capable of being the 
subject of a moml dettrmination ? Is any effect what 
ought to be, any other effect what ought not to he 1 
are we morally pleased or satisfied with one effect, 
and the action producing it — morally displeased 
or dissatii^fied with another effect, and the action 
producing it -— ^ irreSpeetively of gjiy intention on 
the part of an ageht ? This point I refer to Dr. 
Brown himself. 

"" When we speak^" *ays he^ *' of an action as 
virtuous, we speak of it as separated from all those 
accidental intermixtures of circumstances which 
may cloud the discriminaticm of an individual ; 
when we speak of a person as virtuous, we speak 
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of him as acting perhaps under the influence of 
such accidental circumstances : and though his 
action, considered as an action which might have 
been performed by any man under the influence 
of other circumstances, may excite our moral 
disapprobation in a very high degree, our dis- 
approbation is not extended to him. The 
emotion which he excites is pity, not any modi- 
fication of dislike. We wish he had been better 
informed; and when his general conduct has 
impressed us favourably, we feel perfect confi- 
dence that in the present instance also, if he 
had been better informed, he would have acted 
otherwise." 

Now what, I would ask, can be meant by 
speaking of the " discrimination of an individual" 
as " clouded," by *' pitying" him, or by " wishing 
that he had been better informed:" what is the 
use, in short, of all the practical rules of morality, 
if " an action in morals is only the agent acting ?" 
If an action, merely flowing from good intentions, 
is right in all the senses in which an action can be 
right, and if it is impossible for what is done to be 
wrong, if what is intended be right ; surely an 
agent who intends well, cannot be mistaken in 
his consciousness of the nature of his intention ; 
and if he cannot be mistaken in this particular, he 
cannot, according to Dr. Brown, be mistaken in 
any thing at all affecting the moral character of the 
action : why then pity him, or wish he had been 
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better informed ? Even on the author's own show- 
ing, then, there is something more that we desire 
in an action, than merely the good intentions of 
the agent. If we must not, according to Dr. 
Brown, denominate this the goodness of the ac- 
tion, we must just have some other name for it : 
and this, so far as I am able to gather, is the 
total result that flows from the estabhshraent of 
Dr. Brown's favourite position, that " an action in 
morals is only the agent acting." Indeed we may 
lay our account with finding that, whenever an 
author sets himself to contradict a sentiment that 
is universally understood and assented to, such as 
this, that a man with good intentions may commit 
a wrong action, he involves us in a mere question 
of words. 

If a man were, by fraud or violence, to maintain 
possession of a property which ought to belong to 
another, it would, I apprehend, be a very intelligi- 
ble and convenient method of stating the nature 
of such a case, to say, " the one is proprietor in 
point of right, the other in point of fact." Now 
suppose any one were to tell us that this is quite a 
superfluous and imaginary distinction, tending to 

I nothing else but to perplex and obscure our no- 
tions of property ; that there is really no such 
thing as being a proprietor in fact only ; that the 
proprietor is, and only can be, he who has the 
right of possession ; and that when we speak of 
any one as being proprietor in fact, as opposed 
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to being so in right, we merely speak of what sucli 
a one would be under a different situation of cit- 
cumstanceB ; that is, what he would be if he were 
in possession by right. Is it possible to itn&gine 
greater trifling than this? yet the results her6 o*b- 
tained exhibit, inadifierent instance, all that Dr. 
Brown accomplishes by his rejection of the com- 
mon distinction between the goodness of an action, 
and the goodness of an agent. 

Perhaps it may be said, our disappointment in 
such cases as those spoken of in the last extract 
from Dr. B. is still conceived wholly in relation 
to the agent ; and that his ignorance, or want of 
capacity, implied in his mistake of the means to 
fulfil his intentions, though they are not morally 
wrong, yet indicate deficiency and imperfection. 
Now it is undeniable that our estimation of the 
lagent is, in a certain way, increased or lessened, 
according as he is more or less capable of contriv- 
ing means to an end, or powerfiil in employing 
them. But it is no less undeniable, that our opinion 
of an agent sufiers as much in this respect from a view 
of his incapacity of inability to compass a bad end 
as a good one. But as, when an agent, meaning 
to do good, actually does evil, our respect for the 
purity of his intention does not prevent us from at 
once despising his incapacity and sincerely regret- 
ting the event ; so when a man meaning to do evil» 
actually does good, our reprobation of his purpose 
and contempt of his incapacity (as in the other 
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case) do not prevent us from being sincerely re- 



joiced at his failure. 



» 



An action then, as restricted by Dr. Brown to 
mean the person acting with a certain intention, — 
and even if we comprehend with the intention the 
skill and power displayed in fulfilling that inten- 
tion, — an action, I say, even in this extended 
sense, is not the sole object of moral approbation 
or disapprobation. An action, as meaning the 
person acting, and the effect produced by his acting, 
is, by itself, the object of a moral sentiment. The 
thing done, as well as the person doing ; the effect, 
as well as the intention, is that in which our moral 
faculties, whatever they may be, discover a good 
and a bad. We value the good intentions of the 
agent, even without reference to the end ; but we 
also value the end, without reference to the good 
intentions of the agent; we value the wise adap- 
tation of the means with reference to both ; we 
admire the wisdom of the agent in adapting the 
means to the end ; but we have also a distinct 

itisfaction with this adaptation, solely for the 
lake of the end. Though the sentiments excited 
ly the agent, and those by the end, are of very 
lifferent kinds, we bestow the name of approba- 
^on, or the contrary, on both, and apply indiffer- 

itly to both agent and end several of the terms 
listinclive of moral qualities. We speak of ap- 
iroving an agent, approving an end, a good agent, 
a good end. The specific difference, however, be- 
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tween these qualities, when separately applied to 
agents and ends, is also indicated by certain more 
appropriate and exclusive designations ; we speak 
of a right or proper end, not of a right or proper 
agent ; an agent is virtuous, an end is not. 

But I must maintain, farther, not merely that 
there is a right and a wrong in ends, as separate 
from that which is ascribed to intentions, but that 
the former is the original and primary notion ; the 
other, which relates to intentions, being founded 
upon it. That any supposed being, A. for instance, 
should be happy rather than miserable, (i. e. that 
it is fit, or right he should be so,) is a moral truth 
of itself, perceived to be such independently of all 
consideration of the goodness or badness of any 
intention whatever ; on the contrary, that the in- 
tention of B. to make A. happy, is good or right, is 
not an original truth, but one which presupposes 
a fitness in the effect which B. intends to produce ; 
nor can we possibly denominate any intention 
good, without the supposition of such an antece- 
dent fitness in the end as now described. If no 
end were originally and in itself better than ano- 
ther« we should not understand what the good or 
bad intentions of an agent meant. How could a 
man be said to intend well or ill, if we knew of 
nothing but those very intentions themselves, 
which could be said to be good or bad ? To use 
an illustration that may here strike more than one 
of a higher kind» — when we say that a man s coat 
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made to fit him, do we mean by this merely that we 
shall approve the intentions of the tailor who makes 
it so ? Surely any propriety in the intentions of 
the tailor can only exist in consequence of some- 
thing being previously proper tor him to intend. 

The goodness of an end then does not consist in 
this, that it corresponds with the intentions of a 
good agent ; but the goodness of an agent consists 
in this, that he wills or intends a good end. In 
order to know what is a good end, we do not en- 
quire if it is what a good agent would pursue, but 
to know a good agent, we consider if the end he 
pursues is good. 

Dr. Brown, after having represented the inten- 
tions or volitions of the agent as being alone that 
which can give birth to moral notions, proceeds 
in the work of simplification by maintaining the 
extraordinary position, that the virtue, merit, and 
obligation of an action, are precisely the same 
thing ; that they are merely different names at- 
tached to the same quality, according as we view 
the action before, during, or after the time of its 
performance : it is obligatory before it is done, 
virtuous while it is in the course of being done, 
meritorious after it is done. — If it is at all neces- 
sary to a refute a doctrine so obviously untenable, 
I would remark that if the virtue, merit, and ob- 
ligation of an action, have a reference merely to 
I the point of time at which it is conceived, these 
c2 
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qualities must, in every action, exist in the same 
degree ; that is, in whatever proportion one action 
is more or less virtuous than another, it must like- 
wise be more or less obligatory, more or less meri- 
torious ; it can never have more of one quality than 
of another ; (for this would be equivalent to al- 
lowing that an action which was good or right be- 
fore performance, might be better or worse after 
performance.) Now this is so far from being the 
case, that in some respects the very contrary is 
the case ; for instance, the obligation and the 
merit of an action are generally in inverse propor- 
tion. I am under a strong obligation to pay for 
what I purchase, nobody will say I have any great 
merit in doing so. It is very obligatory not to 
rob or murder our neighbour, surely it is not also 
very meritorious; or else most people possess a 
stock of merit they little dream of. Howard had 
the very highest merit in visiting the prisons — the 
obligation was of the slightest kind. Let it be 
observed too, that all this holds good even if we 
admit with Dr. B. that an action in morals is only 
the agent acting, and that there is no distinction 
between the goodness of the agent and that of the 
act. For, even in the apprehension of the agent 
himself, and of those who concur with him in his^ 
estimate (just or not) of his duty, he is conceived 
(setting aside too all consideration of extrinsic 
circumstances affecting the . ease or diflSculty of 
performance) to have so much less merit as he 
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only fulfils a so much greater, and Just because a 
greater, obligation, and vice versa. Nor does it 
make the smallest difference to the perception, in 
this case, whether the action is contemplated be- 
fore, during, or after its performance. We de- 
termine the relative proportion between the ob- 
ligation and the merit quite alike at any of these 
points of time. The only visible foundation Dr. 
Brown's doctrine on this head possesses, is this, 
that an action cannot be obligatory after perfor- 
mance, nor meritorious before it. But surely this 
does not explain all that is meant by those two 
terms. 

Dr. Brown complains that the theory of morals 
has been perplexed with unnecessary distinctions. 
But while I allow that some phenomena naturally 
the same, have been erroneously distributed into 
diiferent classes, I do not despair of making it 
appear, that the chief diflBculties that have em- 
barrassed the subject in question, have arisen, not 
from this cause, but from one the very opposite 

^of it: that is, partly because some important dis- 
tinctions have, in a great measure, escaped the ob- 
servation of inquirers ; but still more, as I believe, 
because other distinctions that have been fully re- 
cognized and allowed, have not been held in view 
with the requisite steadiness, in the management 

! of a variety of discussions, where the difficulties 
that occurred admitted of complete removal, by a 

' simple reference to these distinctions. 
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Such a general idea as I have now attempted 
to furnish, of the different sorts of determinations 
that may be ascribed to the moral faculty, seems 
to me essential as a preparation for entering on 
the inquiry what that faculty is — so that we may 
be enabled to ascertain how far any of the different 
theories that have been advanced on this subject, 
are either altogether or exclusively true. 
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CHAPTER III. 

ON THE QUESTION WHETHER THE PERCEPTION OF MORAL DIS- 
TINCTIONS RESOLVES ULTIMATELY INTO A JUDGMENT OF 
REASON OR INTO AN EMOTION. 

SECT. I. 

Positive Argument that Reason perceives a Moral Distinction 

in Actions, 

The two great divisions of opinion in regard to 
the nature of the moral faculty, of that, namely^ 
by which we perceive a moral distinction in cha- 
racters and actions, may be thus described. 

By some it has been maintained that, in the 
constitution of our nature, a certain feeling or 
emotion of an agreeable kind has been connected 
with the contemplation of some actions, an emo- 
tion of an opposite, or disagreeable kind, with the 
contemplation of others ; that actions of the first 
kind we call good, of the second kind bad; that 
when we say of any action it is right, or obliga- 
tory,— what should be, or ought to be performed, — 
what there would be virtue or merit in perform- 
ing, — what an agent would deserve commenda- 
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tion or reward for performing, — we mean just this, 
that the action in question, or at most that all ac- 
tions distinguished by some particular quality be- 
longing to that action, are such as we are formed 
to behold with an agreeable emotion, and we 
mean nothing else whatever. This opinion has 
been supported by Dr. Hutcheson, Mr. Hume, 
Dr. Adam Smith, and, more latterly, by Dr- 
Thomas Brown. 

Of these. Dr. Smith alone has attempted to re- 
solve the capacity of moral emotion into another 
principle of our nature, namely, that of sympathy. 
By all the rest of these philosophers, the moral 
faculty is represented as an original and elemen- 
tary part of our constitution.* 

By another class of theorists, forming the se- 
cond great division, it has been maintained, that 
the mere agreeable or disagreeable emotion ex- 
perienced by the spectator at the view of an ac- 
tion, cannot be all that characterises that action 
as good or bad ; since these distinctions express 
something belonging to actions absolutely, and in- 
dependently of what emotions the view of them 
may excite ; that certain actions are right, whether 
they should please any being or not ; and that if, 
from being so constituted as to experience a dis- 
agreeable emotion at the view of such actions, 

* Hartley has also conceived that the moral faculty may be 
resolved into a more general principle, namely, that of asso- 

m 

ciation. 
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any being should determine them to be wrong, he 
would determine falsely. This has been the 
view of Clarke, Cudworth, Price, Butler, Reid, 
and Stewart. 

So far the opinion of these philosophers is but 
negatively described. The three first named how- 
ever, viz. Clarke, Cudworth, and Price, have re- 
presented the moral faculty as being the same 
with that by which, in other cases, we distinguish 
between truth and falsehood, namely, — reason or 
the understanding. If Butler, Reid, and Stewart 
have not asserted this, or have even denied it, they 
have at least offered no arguments in support of 
such denial. — A difficulty which I feel in more 
explicitly classing their views, will afterwards be 
adverted to. 

It is somewhat singular that the term moral 
sense, which originated from among the first divi- 
sion of theorists above enumerated, (namely from 
Dr. Hutcheson,) has been objected to by some of 
those, while it has been defended by some of the 
partisans of the other system of opinions. Thus, 
on the one hand, Dr. Smith and Dr. Brown would 
discard the use of that phrase, while, on the other. 
Dr. Reid and Mr. Stewart seem disposed to re- 
tain it. To put the question then, as is not un- 
frequently done, whether we perceive moral dis- 
tinctions by reason or by a sense, would not, 
without carefully restricting the import of the lat- 
ter term, necessarily be to present a statement 
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either of more general differences, or of the 
special points on which those differences hang 
suspended. What those points are, as distinct 
from those on which there is an agreement, has 
never, I think, been satisfactorily laid down ; or, 
to speak more correctly, there would seem to be 
no understood basis, no admitted principles, upon 
which the controversy might be brought to a de- 
cision. 

After an attentive ccmsideration of the argu- 
ments employed on each side of the debate, I 
cannot find that parties are agreed on any one of 
the following points : — 

First. Whether t)iere are any moral propositions 
(by which I mean, propositions aflKrming some 
actions to be right, others wrong) that are immu- 
tably, or even absolutely true; that is, true in such 
a manner, that if any one were to assert the con- 
trary of such propositions, he would assert what is 
false — or false otherwise than in reference to the 
present actual constitution of the human mind ? 

Secondly. Whether the admisnon that there are 
certain immutable or absolute truths in morals, is 
sufficient effectually to negative the supposition 
that approbation and disapprobation are mere 
emotions ? 

Or, Thirdly. Whether the admission that certain 
moral truths are immutable (with or without the 
additional admission that our perception of these 
truths cannot resolve into a mere emotion,) neces- 
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■arily obliges us to resort to reason as the faculty 
H)y which such truths are discovered 1* 
■ To most persons I imagine it will appear, that, 
Kf these are really the points on which the contro- 
ftpersy turns — and I am unable to discover that 
Mhey can be different from these — the maintain- 
lr«iice of it must have been owing, not to any diffi- 
t-culty in determining such points, but to some 
I carelessness in distinguishing them, or some disin- 
Iclination to discuss them, on the part of some or 
I other of the different sets of disputants engaged. 
I With regard to the first point : — 
I That there is something in morality that is abso- 
Blvte and immutable, that there, is something right 
Bwhich never could be wrong, something wrong 
1 which never could be right ; that the same actions 
Lvbich are right just now, must, if continuing in 
nil respects the same, and performed under the 
Isame circumstances, be right at all times ; that to 
Bpronounce them wrong, would be false now, and 
fcilways false, whatever might be the constitution, 
the feelings, or the judgment of the being who pro- 
nounced them so,— all this is what seems to me to lie 
absolutely beyond the reach of doubt or question. 



' I should be inclined to represent Dr. Brown only as ^ving 
EB negative to the first question — Dr. Hutcheson, Dr. Smith, 
pmd Sir James Mackintosh, an affirmative lo the first, a nega- 
re to the second — Dr. Reid and Mr. Stewart an affirmative tn 
e first and second ; but a negative to the third, Dr. Price 
VGS an affirmative to alt the three. 
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And in the next place, and in regard to the se- 
cond point : — 

If^ when we pronounce an action to be right, it 
is admitted that we pronounce something that is 
absolutely, not to say immutably, true of such 
action, — then to affirm that, in thus pronouncing 
concerning the action, we mean only that the 
contemplation of it excites in w an agreeable emo- 
tion, seems to me an inconsistency of the most 
palpable nature. 

An argument that has been used for the purpose 
of removing this inconsistency, (and which it is 
necessary to advert to, in limine,) is one which 
strikes entirely wide of the mark at which it aims. 

We are told that, though in pronouncing an 
action to be right, we merely express an emotion 
felt by us, yet there is some absolute quality in 
the action which is proper to excite this emotion,^ 
and but for which the emotion would not arise ; that 
consequently to say that we have the emotion, is to 
say something absolutely true of the action, name- 
ly, that the action has that absolute quality which 
excites the emotion* 

Now in regard to this statement, I would only, 
at present, ask, — is the absolute quality which is 
here said to belong to the action (that quality by 
which the emotion is excited) is this quality the 
moral goodness or rightness of the action ? If it is, 
then the action's being morally good or right, can- 
not merely imply that we have an agreeable emo- 
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on at the view of it ; for the goodness of the 
tction being supposed the quality which excites 



the 



of ■ 



emotion, must exist independently 
emotion. Surely it will not be said that the action 
is good, because the view of it affords us an agree- 
able emotion ; and then that the emotion itself 
arises because the action is good. 

On the other hand, if the moral goodness is not 
the quality which excites the emotion, the solution 
offered does not meet the difficulty. It is not 
enough to tell us, for instance, that the benevolence 
or the utility of an action is an absolute quality 
■belonging to the action, and indicated by the emo- 
the truth regarding the action which we are 
wsuming, and yet assert, to be absolute, is, not that 
at is bejievolent or meful; but, (supposing either 
lienevolence or utility to be that /or which it is de- 
termined to be morally good,) that a benevolent or 
useful action, is good or right. In short, the 
labsolute truth conveyed in affirming that we ex- 
iferience a particular emotion at the view of a par- 
ticular sort of action, is not the absolute truth to 
which the present question relates, but another, 
and quite a different one. 
B Leaving however this, and all that regards the 
B^Becond point generally, as the subject of farther 
H. consideration in the sequel, I would now observe, 
Bin regard to the third point, that, if there are any 
^KAbsoIute and immutable truths in morals, then no 
^Pother faculty than that of reason itself would seem 
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competent to pronounce them to be such; and 
that we are every way warranted in ascribing this 
function to reason^ is what I shall now endeavour 
more fully to make appear. 

First, as a specific instance of an absolute and 
immutable truth in morals, I would offer this sin- 
gle proposition — " The happiness of any being 
ought to be promoted by himself and others, rather 
than his misery." Take this proposition by itself, 
and irrespectively of all circumstances not therein 
stated, and, I would ask, is it t^nie ? Could the 
contrary of it be conceived to be true? Nay, 
could the proposition itself ever cease to be true ? 
If any one should say that it ever might or could 
be right, for a being to seek to cause misery to 
himself or others, simply for the sake of doing so, 
(for I repeat, the proposition is to be taken irre- 
spectively of all extrinsic circumstances) or that it 
ever might or could cease to be right for a being 
to promote happiness rather than misery, if both 
were equally possible, say even if he were under 
the necessity of doing one or other, with no reason 
whatever on either side, but what might be per- 
ceived in the nature of each, — for it matters not 
how abstractly, nakedly, or sparingly, or with what 
limitations or provisions the necessary truth of the 
proposition specified is admitted, — with such a one 
I should be unable to argue farther. I can con- 
ceive no greater absurdities to which I could, by 
reasoning, reduce the opinions of an opponent in 
debate. 
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But, if it is admitted that the proposition is 
le, and what cannot but be true, I would only 
'ferther ask, whether, in this case, it wants any of 
the characteristics of a self-evident necessary truth ; 
and why it should, more than any other truth of 
lat nature, be supposed to be discovered by any 
ither faculty than reason? 

It would certainly seem that those who deny 
the exercise of reason in this case, are bound 
either to produce an instance of an immutable 
truth that is not conceived to be discovered by 
reason, or to show that the immutable truths of 
morality want something that is observed to cha- 
racterize those truths that are allowed to be dis- 
covered by reason. 

Are there any truths at all perceived by reason? 
'hat are they? what do they possess that this 
le wants ? 

Let reference be made to the case of mathema- 

;al axioms. Take such instances as these, " all 

jthe parts are equal to the whole," — " things 

which are equal to the same are equal to one 

another." Why must we at once affirm that these 

propositions are true, and that the contrary of 

,em cannot be true? Plainly for this, because 

hat we affirm in each proposition, is involved in 

le very notion of that whereof we make the affir- 

lation — the subject of the affirmation would 

lease to be what it is, were that not true which is 

rmed of it. And is not this the case with those 
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things which are the subjects of such moral propo- 
sitions as have been instanced ? When we say of 
happiness, that it ought to be pursued and im-* 
parted, and of misery, that it ought to be avoided 
and prevented, do we not say something that is 
involved in the very notion of happiness and 
misery ? Would happiness continue to be happi- 
ness, if it ought to be avoided or withheld ? Could 
we conceive a misery that ought to be pursued or 
inflicted, more than we could conceive a circle 
with unequal diameters, or a triangle with one 
side greater than the other two? If the moral 
proposition then seems as necessarily and immu- 
tably true as the mathematical one ; if our convic- 
tion of its necessary truth seems to arise in pre- 
cisely the same manner, why ascribe that convic- 
tion to reason in the one case, to a different faculty 
in the other ? 

If any proposition can at all force itself upon 
our minds as an immutable and necessary truth, 
it cannot possibly be in any other way than that 
now described ; namely, that what is afiirmed in 
the proposition is so necessarily involved in our 
conception of the subject, that to deny or contra- 
dict the proposition would be absolutely to remove 
or destroy that conception. On the other hand, 
I can for my own part form no other idea of what 
reason is, than simply of its being the faculty by 
which we perceive what any conception involves 
in it. To say then that a proposition may be 
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necessarily true, and yet not perceived to be true 
by reason, is, in my apprehension, a contradiction 
in terms. 

It is needless to observe, that, if reason can de- 
termine any moral proposition to be true, reason 
must thence be reckoned, to that extent, a judge 
of moral distinctions. 

Dr. Reid, though one of those who maintain 
the absolute nature of moral distinctions, has yet 
vindicated the supposition of a peculiar inward 
sense, as the faculty discriminating right and 
wrong, on the ground that our senses do not 
merely convey to us certain sensations, but assure 
us of certain qualities belonging to external objects, 
absolutely, and independently of our sensations, 
and which we must conceive as belonging to them, 
whatever our sensations might be. In this he has 
been followed by Mr. Dugald Stewart. But Dr. 
Reid's theory of external perception is, I appre- 
hend, superseded by a more refined analysis ; and 
it seems abundantly clear, that not any one of our 
senses, by itself, could furnish us with the notion 
of a body externally subsisting, nor consequently 
with the notion of any of the primary qualities qf 
matter : notions which are the result of a com- 
parison of the reports of various senses. But, 
apart from this consideration, there is nothing that 
our senses can judge to be true or false of outward 
objects (admitting that the senses could form 
judgments) that at all resemble our moral judg- 

VOL. I. D 
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ments on actions. To judge that a body is square 
or round, is to judge of nothing but a fact, which 
might be otherwise ; to judge more generally that 
matter has figure, is impenetrable, — is not to assert 
anything of matter, previously conceived as the 
subject of a proposition ; because it is necessary to 
our conception of the subject. To say, on the 
other hand, that an action is right, is to assert 
something which cannot be otherwise ; while yet 
its being right, though involved in our conception 
of it, is not a part of that conception. Thus I per- 
ceive that to inflict gratuitous pain is a wrong 
action, and can never be a right one : yet my con- 
ception of the action itself, is complete without 
reference to its moral character. 

But the fact is, moreover, that whatever truths 
regarding matter bear the least resemblance to 
moral truths, are really discovered, as well as these, 
by reason. Our ideas of the figure and impene- 
trability of matter, are conveyed to us through our 
senses ; they are the essential qualities of matter, 
which make it to be matter ; they are objects of 
knowledge, not of reason. But is this the case as 
regards the divisibility, the finite extension, and 
vis inertia of matter ? Are these objects of sense ? 
A dog discovers figure and impenetrability, — does 
he discover the attributes just named ? Or are 
they discovered by us, otherwise than by reason ? 
Thus then even in what relates to material objects, 
the qualities to which alone the moral qualities of 
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actions seem to bear any analogy, are not disco- 
vered by our senses; but by reason. 

In truth, however, these remarks regard at most 
but a question of words. The name of a sense 
may,l without any great impropriety, be given to 
the moral faculty, simply as a discriminating facul- 
ty, and whatever may be its nature. To reason 
itself we may give the name of a sense of truth 
and falsehood. The question is not, whether we 
discover moral distinctions hy^L sense ^ in this gene- 
ral meaning of the term ;* for this would import no 

* On account of this ambiguity, some inconyeniences arising 
from which will afterwards appear, I should choose, if possible, 
to avoid using the expression moral sense ; but if, to prevent 
circumlocution, I may occasionally have recourse to it, it will 
never be in the general, but in the limited sense, as denoting a 
faculty distinct from reason, and a faculty which is nothing 
more than a susceptibility of receiving agreeable or disagree- 
able emotions from the view of different actions. With this 
definition of a moral sense. Dr. Reid and Mr. Stewart, though 
allowing of the term, would be reckoned opposers of the doc- 
trine. Dr. Brown, on the other hand, though averse to the 
use of the term, would be reckoned a supporter of the doctrine. 
It is by a reference to Dr. Reid's theory of external percep- 
tion, that two parties, differing widely in opinion as to the 
nature of the moral faculty, have each justified their employ- 
ment of the term moral sense. When we behold a material 
body, says Dr. Reid, we have a sensation (which is something 
in uSf) and a perception of something in the body, existing in- 
dependently of our sensation. Now one party has assimilated 
our moral determinations to the sensation, the other to the 
perception. It is the former that I exclusively designate as 
supporters of the moral sense ; and it is with them that my 
quarrel more particularly, or even wholly lies. 
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more than to ask if we discerned right and wrong, 
by a faculty discerning right and wrong* The 
question is, — is the faculty commonly called reason 
competent to discern moral distinctions, or any 
moral distinctions at all ; or does the perception of 
these distinctions require also another and different 
faculty ? And those who maintain the negatiye of 
the first question, and the affirmative of the second, 
seem bound to prove, first, that there could exist a 
being possessed of reason, who should yet be im- 
able to distinguish right from wrong; and secondly, 
that a being could possess the power of distinguish- 
ing right from wrong, and yet be destitute of reason : 
— either of which propositions, I think, it would 
require a metaphysician of some enterprize to 
maintain. Until such propositions are established, 
it must be held as unphilosophical to assume the ex- 
istence of any moral faculty separate from reason ; 
and if the moral faculty be recognised as the same 
with reason, it must tend to produce misapprehen- 
sion and confusion to give it a distinct name. 

This leads me to remark more generally upon 
the manner on which the two eminent writers last 
named (Dr. Reid and Mr. D. Stewart) have ex- 
pressed themselves upon this subject. So far as 
I am able to comprehend their opinions, I should 
not be inclined to rank them among the number 
of those who have ascribed our perception of 
moral distinctions to reason ; since they appear at 
most to own that the moral faculty (which, accord- 
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ing to them, is an original principle of our nature) 
may be comprehended with other faculties under 
the general name of reason. I cannot help con- 
sidering this mode of representing the nature of 
the moral faculty as extremely unphilosophical, if 
it implies^ and I see nothing else it can imply, 
that a being might exist, able to reason on other 
subjects, and yet not upon moral subjects ; one 
who, for instance, on forming the conceptions of 
whole and parts, could perceive the necessary 
truth of this proposition, **the whole must be 
equal to all the parts," and thus form the notion 
of equality, — and who yet, though able to form 
the conceptions of happiness and misery, could 
not perceive the truth of this proposition, '^ the 
happiness of any being ought to be promoted, his 
misery not promoted," nor thus form the ideas of 
right and wrong. This seems to me as much as 
to say that there must be as many different ori- 
ginal faculties, as there are subjects of thought or 
conception ; that one faculty, for instance, perceives 
that a body cannot be in two places at once, ano- 
ther that space is infinite, a third that time is with- 
out beginning or end, and so on. But besides. 
Dr. Reid, if not Mr. Stewart also, does not hesi- 
tate to place the first principle of morals among 
the number of necessary truths. Now it seems to 
me that if we once admit more than one supreme 
judge of necessary truth, we abandon the unity 
of truth itself ; and shall be compelled to entertain 
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the supposition, that each of two contradictory 
propositions might be necessarily true: since it 
would be beyond our power to assure ourselves 
that principles of the different kinds might not, 
in their remoter consequences, come into hostile 
collision. We should place ourselves much in the 
situation of a country having two supreme courts 
of law, whose jurisdiction it might not be possible 
to keep asunder, while each should be entitled to 
enforce its own decisions. 

But whatever question may be made regarding 
the name that is to be given to the faculty by 
which we distinguish between right and wrong — 
and how little the name determines the real con- 
troversy is evident from this, that reason admits of 
being called the moral sense, and the moral sense 
of being called a part of reason — there can, I 
think, be no question, if there is any thing immu- 
table in right and wrong, that the moral faculty 
cannot be, in its nature, a mere susceptibility of 
emotion, varied according to the character of the 
different actions which we behold.^ I have, in this 
chapter, offered a specific proposition as one in- 
stance of the absolute and immutable nature of 
right and wrong ; one instance, as I conceive, of 
our perception that there is something right, and 
something wrong, which can never be otherwise. 
Now if those distinctions entirely resolve into 
certain emotions experienced by us at the view of 
certain actions, these two propositions — " it is 
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right for a being to occasion misery to himself and 
others," and, " the view of a being occasioning 
m[isery to himself and others moves in us the 
emotion of approbation,"* — would be equivalent 
and identical. But if they are equivalent and 
identical, then to say that the first can never be 
true, would be to say that a certain emotion cannot 
possibly be connected with, or made to follow the 
view of a certain action ; an afiirmation which 
would be plainly absurd : if they are not identical, 
then the emotion felt by us, cannot be all that 
distinguishes right from wrong. And this leads 
me more particularly to consider, as in the follow- 
ing section, the absurd consequences that would 
flow from the supposition that the peculiar emotion 
with which an action is viewed, is that alone by 
which its moral nature is distinguished. 

SECT. II. 

Absurdity of the Consequences that flow from the Hypothesis 
. that Approbation and Disapprobation are mere Emotions, 

The supporters of the doctrine of a moral sense 
seldom deign to vindicate that doctrine from the ab- 
surd consequences that have been attached to it ; 
nor, so far as I know, have even such vindications 
as have been offered, ever met with that degree of 
exposure to which their weakness lays them open. 

* " To say that an action excites in us the feeling, and to 
say that it appears to us right, are to say precisely the same 
thing.'' — Dr. Thomas Brown, Lecture 74. 
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The fundamental objection to the doctrine of a 
moral sense is this, that, if, when we pronounce an 
agent or action morally good, we mean, simply, 
that the view of such action or agent excites in the 
spectator an agreeable emotion, then the affirmation 
that such action or agent is good, does not express 
any thing that is true of such agent or action^ but 
only something that is true of the spectator, namely, 
that he is affected after a peculiar manner by the 
view of a particular action, — a consequence which 
cannot fail of being considered as sufficiently ab- 
surd. Nor, as I have before shewn, is this con^ 
sequence in the least to be obviated by telling us, 
(the accustomed fallacy to which the advocates of 
a moral sense resort,) that one action is absolutely 
of a certain quality the view of which affects us 
agreeably, that another action is absolutely of a 
certain quality the view of which affects us dis- 
agreeably. These two propositions— the action is 
of a certain quality — the view of this quality 
affects us agreeably — do notjustmean one thifig. 
The question then is, which of the two, upon the 
hypothesis of a moral sense, is identical in meaning 
with this one — the action is right. If the former, 
you give up your hypothesis itself; (in as much as 
you thereby own that the feeling is not what con- 
stitutes the action right, but is consequent on its 
being right ;) if the latter, you allow "it is right" 
to be synonymous with ** we feel the agreeable 
emotion" — which leaves the objection in force. 



I 
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Whatever absurdity then belongs to the repre- 
lentation that right aod wrong mean nothing that 
is true of an agent or act, but only something that 
16 true of a spectator, — whatever other absurdities 
may be connected with this one, — these absurdi- 
ties are not in the slightest degree removed by 
shewing — in the sense in which the advocates of 
a moral sense do shew this — that, in asserting an 
action to be good, they assert something that is ab- 
solutely true of it. The absolute quality of 
which they assert — or rather of which their asser- 
tion supposes — the existence, is only the subject 
of the attribute, right or wrong, not that attribute 
itself. The attribute, as they explain wherein the 
attribute consists, is merely the feeling of the 
spectator, something that is true of him ; and the 
absurdity imputable to the doctrine of a moral 
sense lies in the supposition (a perfectly legitimate 
one upon that hypothesis, or let its advocates shew 
the contrary) that the same absolute quality may 
be good at one time, bad at another ; or that abso- 
lute qualities of opposite kinds may both be good 
or both be bad at the same time. If one being is 
formed to behold cruelty with the agreeable, kind- 
.uesB with the disagreeable emotion ; if another 
feeing is formed in a way the reverse of this ; when 
the one calls cruelty good, kindness bad ; when the 
other calls kindness good, cruelty bad ; the one pro- 
nounces something absolutelif ti'ue of each sort of 
conduct as much as the other does. Cruelty is abso- 
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lutely different from kindness, and kindness from 
cruelty, whatever emotions may be connected 
with the view of each. But then cruelty is as truly 
goad in the one way as kindness is in the other. This is 
the sort of consequence in which we maintain the 
absurdity lies, — a sort of consequence, in regard 
to which, I must repeat, that to tell us of the asser- 
tion of an absolute quality is nothing whatever to 
the purpose. 

We shall look in vain to the writings of those 
who have supported the theory of a moral sense, 
for any eflFectual means of obviating the diflScul- 
ties that attach to that theory. 

All the account which Dr. Hutcheson can give 
of our ideas of the divine goodness, and of the 
rectitude of our moral faculty itself, is this. The 
Deity possesses a principle of benevolence ; this 
prmciple necessarily led him to invest mankind 
with a sense to which actions promoting happi- 
ness should be agreeable. Mankind, invested 
with such a sense, must necessarily view the di- 
vine character and acts in general, and, in par- 
ticular, the act of bestowing such a sense upon 
them, with the agreeable feeling, i. e. reckon the 
divine character good, and the constitution of their 
moral sense right. 

Now granting Dr. H.'s postulate of a benevo- 
lent principle in the Diety, as being matter of fact, 
— granting this fact to explain why we should 
have been formed to view beneficent actions with 
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jle emotion — granting (which I do not 
Pgrant) that our consciousness alone had never ac- 
tually distinguished any thing beyond a mere 
emotion in our moral determinations — granting all 

I this, the real argument against Dr. H/s system 
still remains in full force. 
Where a question relates merely to this — what 
are the apprehensions of the human mind regard- 
ing any particular subject, such for instance as 
the nature of right and wrong, — we are not only at 
liberty, but really bound, to make every supposi- 
tion regarding that subject that consists with mere 
(ossibility, if we would discover what supposi- 
b'ons are, and what are not, consistent with those 
apprehensions. He who would prohibit this, would 
prohibit the chemist from using, in his experiments, 
Pany substances or combinations of substances that 
fare not found to exist in a natural state. 

If we are capable of giving or receiving such an 
Baccount of our own moral nature and ideas as that 
■which Dr. H. furnishes, capable of stating, and of 
lunderstanding, that we received our present moral 
■sense in consequence of the Deity's possessing a 
principle of benevolence, and that his benevolence 
i good in our apprehenion solely in respect of 
iour possessing such a sense, — if, I say, we are ca- 
fpable of stating and of understanding all this, we 
■must be capable also of conceiving that the Deity 
night have had a principle of malevolence, and 
light have endowed us with a sense approving of 
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malevolence. We must therefore believe that, if 
this had been the case, the Deity would have been 
as really, truly, and properly good^ — ^a sense ap- 
proving malevolence as just a sense as on the op- 
posite supposition. — Are we capable of believing 
this ? Is this supposition consistent with our actual 
apprehensions of the nature of right and wrong ?* 

If the supporters of Dr. H.'s system affirm this, 
I am unable to maintain the argument farther. 
If they are not in that case driven ad absurdum, I 
could never expect to bring them to it. If they 
cannot affirm it, then they must own that the re- 
ceiving of an agreeable sensation from the view 
of an action, is not all that makes it right. 

I feel entirely at a loss to discover, from an ex- 
amination of the mode in which the theory I am 
considering has been supported, whether its de- 
fenders would choose to admit the conclusion just 
stated, or challenge the reasoning that leads to it.. 
It appears to me that they go, so to speak, to the 
very verge of absurdity, and there stop ; they 
will neither go forward nor backward; neither 

"^ Undoubtedly Dr. H.'s explanation, in his own words, 
would be equally effective, if, to suit our supposition, we were 
to substitute malevolence for benevolence. Thus, '* the present 
constitution of our moral sense determines us to approve all 
malevolent affections. This constitution the Deity must have 
foreseen as tending^ to the misery of his creatures. It does 
therefore evidence malevolent affeclion in the Deity. This 
therefore we must approve." 
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forward, to the eflfect of admitting explicitly that 
falsehood and cruelty would be truly and properly 
good, were any beings so constituted as to view 
these with the agreeable emotion ; nor backwards, 
to the eflfect of having the error discovered, by 
which they have been led into a wrong track. 

All this is granting Dr. H.'s postulate, that the 
Deity is possessed of a principle of benevolence. 
But it deserves consideration whether there are 
not, at the outset, obstacles to the admission of 
a system which makes this its very starting pointy 
and which presents the divine benevolence in the 
light of mere experienced fact,* having no visible 
fixed connexion with the nature of • intelligent 
mind. If a writer advances a particular theory 
of morals, and, instead of being able to assign, 
upon that theory, any reason why the Deity 
should have been disposed to perform an act of 
benevolence rather than the contrary, simply asks 
us to ^* grant such disposition" as the very basis 
of his argument, — if he gives no other explana- 
tion how any benevolent proceeding should have 
seemed right to the divine mind, than that the 
Deity had a sense approving of such proceeding, 
(that is, there was something in the divine nature 
which rendered such proceeding agreeable to the 
Deity,) and instead of shewing why such sense 
should have appertained to the divine mind, rather 

* Besides that as mere matter of fact the proof of it is so 
far from being unexceptionable. 
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than one approving malevolent acts, gravely asks 
us to say '* why it might not"* — surely it must 
be acknowledged that such a theory does not con- 
sist with our ordinary apprehensions of the ne- 
cessary and unchangeable nature of the dirine 
benevolence, or it ought fairly to be maintained 
that these apprehensions are absurd and ground- 
less. 

When, in order to evince the necessity of his 
supposition of the existence of a moral sense sepa- 
rate from reason. Dr. Hutcheson observes that 
'^ a being not possessed of a moral sense would 
see no propriety in one constitution's being given 
rather than another;" this is, or may be, just a 
truism and nothing more ; because a moral sense 
may denote generally the ability to perceive moral 
distinctions, in whatever that may consist ; in 
which use of the term, the proposition would sim- 
ply amount to this, — a being who was incapable 
of distinguishing between right and wrong, could 
not discover any thing right in one constitution 
rather than another. To the same purpose it is 
to tell us that a being having no desire or wish to 
promote happiness, would not seek to promote it. 
. The question is, could a rational being be without 
a moral sense, in this general meaning of a moral 

* " Why may not the Deity have something of a superior 
kind, analogous to our moral sense, essential to him?" The 
consequences of such a supposition as this, I shall afterwards 
have occasion to advert to. See page 85. 
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lense '! Could a being be possessed of reason, 
id yet not see something right in the promotion 
of happiness, and wrong in the gratuitous infliction 
of misery? It is plain that Dr. H., deceiving 
himself by the ambiguity of the expression " a 
moral sense," has here been led to beg the ques- 
tion. He assumes that a being possessed of reason 
would, without a superadded sense, be incapable 
of discerning right from wrong ; and the affir- 
mation which he has truly made of a being con- 
ceived to be destitute of moral notions altogether, 
should, in order to serve his argument, have been 
proved to hold good in the case of a being pos- 
, sessed of reason, but without a superadded moral 
^Hense. 

^B On one occasion, however. Dr. H. discovers at 
^^raice the necessity be has felt himself to lie under, 
^K)f admitting the absolute nature of moral distinc- 
j^lbons, and the utter contradiction which this notion 
" receives from his theory. And indeed it is to be 
remarked, that, while the supporters of this sys- 
■tem have sometimes seriously endeavoured to 
■epel the charge of its making moral distinctions 
be merely relative, as if the establishment of 
ahis charge would be fatal to their system, they 
have, at other times, admitted the relative nature 
bf such distinctions, in almost express terms, 
Nor does this remark apply only to different wri- 
ters, but to the same writers in different parts of 
lieir works ; and its truth, I think, may be amply 
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substantiated by a comparison of various passages 
quoted or referred to in this work.* 

* It is somewhat surprising that Dr* Adam Smith should, in 
his examination of Dr. Hutcheson's theory, complain that that 
theory renders moral distinctions merely relatire, without per- 
ceiving that the objections press with exactly the same force 
against his own theory. 

" Yet surely," Dr. S. observes, " if we saw any man shout- 
ing with admiration and applause, at a barbarous and un- 
merited execution, which some insolent tyrant had ordered, 
we should not think we were guilty of any gpreat absurdity in 
denominating this behaviour vicious, and morally evil in the 
highest degree, though it expressed nothing but depraved 
moral faculties, or an absurd approbation of this horrid action, 
as of what was noble, magnanimous, and great. So far from 
regarding such a construction of mind as being merely some- 
thing strange, or inconvenient, and not in any respect vicious, 
or morally evil, we should rather consider it as the very last 
and most dreadful stage of moral depravity." 

Now, what, according to Dr. S.'s theory, is wanting to make 
this man's conduct quite natural and approvable? Whyj 
merely that he should be surrounded by an assembly of 
spectators, whose minds should be constituted in the same way 
with his own ; for then there would be that sympathetic agree- 
ment in their sentiments, which, according to Dr. S. , gives birth 
to the sentiment of approbation — constitutes all that is meant 
by being right. 

It is not less singular that Sir James Mackintosh (himself a 
supporter of the hypothesis of a moral sense) should make the 
same objection to Dr. Smith's theory, which Dr. Smith makes 
to Dr. Hutcheson's, while he apparently has not considered the 
objection as valid, or has not stated it to be such, against Dr. 
Hutcheson. So far as I can discover, the supporters of the 
sentimental theory have never been able to agree collectively, 
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In refuting the notion that our ideas of good and 
evil are derived from positive law, whether human 
or divine. Dr. H. observes, that " it must first 
be supposed that there is something in actions 
which is apprehended absolutely good, and this is 
benevolence, or a tendency to the public natural 
happiness of rational agents, and that our moral 
sense perceives the excellence." A few pages 
thereafter, we find the following : " If it be here 
inquired. Could not the Deity have given us a dif- 
ferent or contrary determination of mind, viz. to 
approve actions upon another foundation than be- 
nevolence ? It is certain there is nothing in this 
surpassing the natural power of the Deity." 

Now can any one avoid perceiving, that, if there 
is an absolute standard of right and wrong, and if 
a moral sense can be constituted in two ways, an 
erroneous moral sense must be as conceivable, in 
regard to such absolute standard, as an unrighteous 
divine law ; and, if there is absurdity in supposing 
that the divine law may be the standard of the 
rectitude of the divine law, is it not equally 
absurd to suppose that the determinations of a 
moral sense can be a standard of the truth of those 
determinations ? 

The way in which it evidently appears that Dr. 
Hutcheson and his followers have tried to recon- 
cile, in their own minds, the absolute nature of the 

or to resolve individually, whether they would admit or deny 
the absolute nature of moral distinctions. 

VOL. I. E 
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divine goodness^ (which they cannot get over,) 
with the doctrines of their peculiar theory, is by 
confounding together as one, the notion of the 
divine benevolence, and that of the moral goodness 
of that benevolence. Benevolence is an absolute 
quality ; and, this basis being established, an ab- 
solute standard is doubtless provided. But the 
question necessarily occurs, how comes benevolence 
to be morally excellent ? Benevolence is morally 
excellent, we are told, because agreeable to our 
moral sense. But our moral sense may be so 
formed, that benevolence, instead of appearing ex- 
cellent, may appear vile and detestable. In this 
case will our moral sense be wrong, or will bene- 
volence cease to be excellent, or shall we make 
the one the standard for trying the other, that is, 
say that benevolence is morally excellent, because 
our moral sense determines it to be so, and our 
moral sense determines justly, because it deter- 
mines benevolence to be morally excellent! Is 
not this very satisfactory ? Let any argument 
employed * by the supporters of a moral sense, to 

* Dr. T. Brown, in touching upon the point now con- 
sidered, gives up, or at least does not contend for, the absolute 
nature of right and wrong ; and thus, by going a step farther 
in maintaining absurdity, or a step less in admitting truth, 
avoids the inconsistency into which Dr. H. has fallen. He 
shows that unless we had been previously constituted to approve 
of one kind of actions rather than another, obedience to the 
Deity would have appeared equally right when his commands 
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explain, upon their hypothesis, the absolute nature 
of virtue be examined, and this fallacy will be 
found lurking at the bottom of it. 

Dr. Thomas Brown's vindication of the doc- 
trine of a moral sense from the objections brought 
against it, rests entirely on the following points : 

1st. " Right and wrong indeed signify nothing 
in the objects themselves." — " They are words 
expressive only of relation" (relation between an 

It 

act and an emotion excited by that act) ** and re- 
lations are not existing parts of objects or things 
to be added to objects or taken from them." — 
"But it is not to moral distinctions only that this 
objection, if it had any force, would be applicable. 
Equality, proportion, it might be said, in like 
manner, signify nothing in the objects themselves 
to which they are applied, more than vice or vir- 
tue.** — ** And if it be not necessary in the case of 
a science which we regard as the surest of all 
sciences, that the proportions of figures should be 
any thing inherent in the figures, why should it 
be required, before we put confidence in morality, 

were of a malevolent, as when they were of a benevolent kind, 
which he justly takes for granted would not be the case in 
respect of the way we are at present constituted ; but this does 
not in the very least hinder the supposition, grounded on Dr. 
B.'s system, that our minds, though at present formed to ap- 
prove of benevolence, antecedently to its being commanded by 
the Deity, might equally well have been formed to approve of 
malevolence. 

e2 
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that right and wrong should be something exist- 
ing in the individual agents ?" 

2nd. There is no reason for supposing that ever 
our moral sense will be changed in its nature, so 
as to make us view that as wrong, which we view 
as right just now, and vice versa. 

3rd. Even supposing reason to be the judge of 
moral distinctions, reason itself may be overturn- 
ed; — and, — arguments founded on the possibility 
of a change in our moral sense, are, no less than 
those that question the rectitude of the reasoning 
faculty itself, sceptical, and subversive of all in- 
quiry. 

In regard to the first point, it is almost super- 
fluous to remark, that no one ever maintained the 
absurdity that virtue or vice are, any more than 
equality or proportion, " existing parts of objects 
that might be added to objects or taken from 
them." But has Dr. Brown meant to say, that, 
according to his account of the nature of the 
moral faculty, our moral determinations may be 
of as fixed and unchangeable truth, as are the 
doctrines of mathematics? — or, if he has not meant 
this, wherein does he stop short of such an asser- 
tion, or what proposition, as distinct from this, 
has he maintained ? Either, I apprehend, he has 
maintained this, or he has maintained nothing at 
all. Let me ask then, when we perceive any of 
the properties which flow from the nature of 
mathematical figures, does our perception of such 
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properties depend upon something belonging to 
the figure, or upon something peculiar to the con- 
stitution of our mind, an alteration of which con- 
stitution would also alter the properties of the 
figure ? For instance, is our perception of the 
equality of the angles of an equilateral triangle, 
one which an alteration of our constitution could 
convert into a perception, equally just, of their 
inequality? or, when we speak of mathematical 
truths, can it be said that we speak of what has 
" no universality beyond that of the minds in 
which the perception of these truths arises ?" of 
*' what our mind is formed" to perceive, " not of 
what it might have been formed" to perceive dif- 
ferently ? Has the immutability of mathematical 
truth " regard only to the existing constitution of 
things, under that Divine Being who has formed 
our nature as it is?" Is it customary to ask no 
more foundation for the existence of mathemati- 
cal relations, than that " they are relations which 
we and all mankind have felt since the creation of 
the very race of man," or to arrogate for them no 
greater degree of regularity than that of *' the 
whole system of laws which carry on in unbroken 
harmony the motions of the universe ?" or is it 
usual to represent the regularity with which 
mathematical truths hold good as being '* suffi- 
cient for us while we exist on earth,"* and what 

* Dr. T. Brown's Lect. 74, 75. See also Dr. Hutcheson's 
Illustrations, sect. 4. 
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we have no particular reason to fear will be inter- 
rupted afterwards ? 

An entire perplexity of thought is visible in 
that part of Dr. Brown's argument in which he 
assimilates our perception of moral distinctions. 
(as explained by his theory,) to our perception of 
mathematical relations — a perplexity that arises 
from his confounding the moral emotion, as one 
act or state of the mind, with that other act or 
state of the mind which consists in the perception 
of a relation between that emotion and the action 
by which it is excited, and then representing the 
absolute truth of the relation thus perceived, as 
an absolute moral character belonging to the ac- 
tion which moves the emotion. A relation be- 
tween an action, and an emotion excited by that 
action, may as truly exist as a fact, and be as 
certainly perceived, as the relation between one 
mathematical quantity and another. But would 
not a similar relation exist, and be perceived with 
the same certainty, under circumstances perfectly 
the reverse — that is, where the same action that 
now excites approbation should excite disapproba^ 
tion ? If we could view the murder of a father by 
his son with feelings of pleasure and approbation, 
the relation between that act and those feelinsrs 
would remain equally real, and the perception of 
it be as certain, as on the opposite supposition. 

In regard to the second point of Dr. B.'s de- 
fence: — it is entirely idle to tell us of the unlikeli- 
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hood — (though how the unlikelihood exists 1 have 
never seen shewn) that cruelty will ever become 
morally good or kindness bad. What we ask is — 
could this be ? Our question regards not probabi- 
lity, but possibility. Could cruelty, for its own 
sake, and because of its being cruelty, ever be 
good ? If it could not, are we to suppose that an 
agreeable emotion cannot, in the nature of things, 
be connected with the view of cruelty, or that the 
particular emotion connected with the view of it is 
not what distinguishes it as good ? These are the 
questions to be answered ; but the questions — it 
somehow happens — that we never find answered. 
What meaning, I would now ask, can we attach 
to the words, " We feel that it will be impossible, 
while the constitution of nature remains as it is, 
and we may say, while God himself exists, that 
the lover and intentional producer of misery, as 
misery, should ever be viewed with tender es- 
teem," &c. Does the *' constitution of nature" here 
mean that constitution by which we are formed 
to view an act productive of misery with the dis- 
agreeable emotion ? If so. Dr. B . merely tells us 
that we can never view such an act with pleasure, 
so long as we remain constituted in such a way as 
to view it with pain. Does the " constitution of na- 
ture " mean the laws of thought or feeling, neces- 
sarily resulting from the nature of mind, as mind ? 
If Dr. B. used the expression in this sense, he as- 
serts the doctrine of his opponents, and contra- 
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diets his own. ** We feel that it will be impossi- 
ble" — by what faculty do we feel this? or ra- 
ther, — as to feel a thing to be impossible is hardly 
correct language — by what faculty do we Judge 
this to be impossible ? — That faculty, whatever it 
is, is the ultimate source of moral notions. 

Nor, in the last place, can it possibly avail Dr. 
Brown to argue, as he has done, that reason, as a 
faculty of our mind, has no more claim to remain 
unaltered, than the supposed capability of receiv- 
ing the emotions distinctive of right and wrong ; 
and therefore that the distinctions of morality will 
be no less precarious when ascribed to reason, 
than when traced to any other part of our consti- 
tution. Surely it must have been in an unthink- 
ing moment that Dr. B. composed this passage ; 
or if the employment of an utterly untenable plea 
must attach a suspicion of unsoundness to the 
cause for which it is employed, never was there 
more ground for such a suspicion than here. What 
should we think, if any one were to maintain that 
the truth of this proposition, — "the whole is equal 
to all the parts," — is not more necessary or univer- 
sal than the truth of this other proposition, — *'the 
touch of hot iron is painful." Yet such a point 
might be niaintained by precisely the same argu- 
ment that Dr. Brown has employed for the pur- 
pose of shewing that moral distinctions have no 
more stability when ascribed to reason, than to 
any other faculty. For suppose it 'were said, on 
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the one side, that the constitution of our sensitive 
frame might easily be conceived to be so altered, 
that the touch of a hot iron might aflfect us in the 
most pleasurable manner, and that, consequently, 
the proposition affirming such touch to be painful, 
would then cease to be true, might it not be assert- 
ed, on the other side, that the faculty by which 
we perceived the truth of the mathematical axiom 
might likewise be perverted or overturned, since 
no principle of our nature had any "peculiar 
claim to remain unaltered in the supposed general 
alteration of our mental constitution ?"* If this 
reasoning is good, so is Dr. Brown's reasoning 
good. They stand or fall together. 

Into the question regarding the rectitude of our 
faculties, to which Dr. B. with more dexterity 
than soundness of argument, leads away the dis- 
cussion, I am not in the least concerned to enter. 
There are certain truths which we are, at least, 
under the necessity of conceiving to be absolutely im- 
mutable. These truths we are said to discover by 
reason. We do not however infer their immuta- 
bility from the assumed rectitude of reason; on 
the contrary, the rectitude of reason is only ano- 
ther way of expressing the clear and irresistible 
conviction we are forced to entertain of the cer- 
tainty and immutability of these truths. To sup- 
pose then, that truths perceived by reason to be 
immutable, are yet not immutable ; to suppose, in 

* Dr. Brown's Lecture, 82. 
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Other words, that reason may change, (for these 
two things are the same) is to suppose a contradiction. 
Is there the same contradiction in supposing that a 
diss^eeable emotion might, at another time, be 
connected with the view of an action with which 
there is now connected an agreeable emotion ? 

And now let me only ask what that doctrine 
must be in itself y of which such a defender can fur- 
nish but such a defence ? 

SECT. III. 

Inadequacy of the Supposition that Approbation and Disappro^ 
bation are mere Emotions, to explain the Phenomena of our 
moral Sentiments. 

In the preceding section, I have exhibited certain 
consequences of a most absurd kind, that seem 
inevitably to flow from that theory which makes 
moral distinctions to consist solely in the dif- 
ference of the emotions with which we are formed 
to be affected, on the view of different actions. I 
have also examined the manner in which these 
consequences have been attempted to be obviated, 
which has appeared to me to be entirely unsatis- 
factory. I am now to endeavour to shew, inde- 
pendently of the absurd consequences which this 
doctrine involves, its entire inadequacy y of itself, 
to explain the nature of our moral sentiments, 
and the necessity which even its supporters have 
lain under, of adopting modes of speaking, utterly 
at variance with their own system, — modes of 
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speaking which must be understood as fairly pro- 
ceeding upon the assumption, that certain ends or 
actions are, in their ownnature, fit and obligatory, 
and that they are perceived to be so, by the faculty 
employed in other cases in distinguishing truth 
from falsehood, — that namely to whidi we give 
the name of reason, the judgment, the under- 
standing.. 

So long as our notion of goodness is that of one 
simple quality belonging to persons or actions, and 
by which alone, or by its opposite, they are mo- 
rally distinguished — so long as an action is con- 
ceived to be something that can only be good or 
bad, all other terms, such as obligatory, meritorious, 
right, virtuous, being merely taken as synonymous 
with good, or as, at most, expressing a difference 
in regard to the point of time at which the action 
is viewed — so long, it may be extremely possible 
to explain, in a plausible manner, the moral good- 
ness of an action, by representing it as consisting 
merely in a certain emotion excited in the specta- 
tor. But if it is found, as I have endeavoured 
elsewhere particularly to shew, that actions are 
niorally distinguished in many more ways than 
merely as good and bad ; that various moral terms, 
frequently taken as synonymous with good, are by 
no means of convertible signification ; that an 
action may have much of one moral quality in re- 
spect of which it would be denominated good, 
very little of another in respect of which also it 
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would have been denominated good ; that each of 
two actions, in short, may be better than the other, 
in different senses — if the moral qualities that 
may be ascribed to an action, are thus varied and 
complex, a theory calculated only to meet the 
supposition of a single distinguishing quality, can- 
not be expected to furnish any adequate solution 
of the phenomena it professes to explain. 

Thus I can perhaps understand how it may be 
possible to apply to an action the qualities of 
good, right, proper, becoming, in the same way as 
we apply those of good, beautiful, pleasant, agree- 
able, to objects that excite certain bodily sensa- 
tions, or. pertain emotions of taste ; and to speak 
of such qualities, in each of the two cases respec- 
tively, as existing after the same mode. But that 
/ ought * to do this — that / deserve to suffer pumshr- 
ment if I do that — are propositions, my belief of 
which I am perfectly unable to identify with any 
species of sensation or emotion of which I can 
form an idea. 

When we advert to the manner in which the na- 

* " As to that confused word ought^^* says Dr. Hutcheson ; 
'^ it is needless to apply to it again all that was said of obli- 
gation." Sect. I. 

It is no wonder Dr. Hutcheson wished to expunge the word 
ought from the language of Moral Philosophy. It is the term 
most strictly and peculiarly expressive of a moral notion ; the 
least admitting of being used in a loose sense ; and therefore 
untranslateable into the language of any imperfect or erroneous 
system. 
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ture of moral obligation has been treated of, by the 
supporters of the theory I am considering, we shall 
discover, in the statements they have furnished, 
a very great degree of looseness and confusion. 

Most, if not all, of those writers, have in a great 
measure lost sight of the distinction that subsists 
between acting from a sense of moral obligation, 
and acting from the impulse of any of the benevo- 
lent affections, some of which we have in common 
with the brutes* Thus they consider an agent as 
acting from a virtuous motive, who acts from the 
impulse of compassion, or even from that of pa- 
rental, or filial affection. To say then that we 
are under a moral obligation, they just Ijgike to be 
synonymous with this, that, such impulses and 
affections belong to our nature.* At other times 
they make the obligation to perform an action, to 
consist in this, that we shall find an advantage or 
gratification in it ; and they are accordingly at 
pains to show, how some virtues, such as temper- 

* " Having removed,"' says Dr. Hutcheson, " these falsely 
supposed springs of those actions which' are counted virtuous, 
let us next establish the true one, viz. some determination of 
our nature to study the good of others ; or some instinct, 
antecedent to all reason from interest, which influences us to 
the love of others : even as the moral sense determines us to 
approve the actions which flow from this love in ourselves or 
others.'* May we not gather from this, that a virtuous agent 
may exist without a moral sense at all ? and that the inferior 
animals, in acting, as they often do, from benevolent instincts, 
must be viewed as acting virtuously ? 
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ance, industry, frugality, benefit us directly ; and 
how others, such as humanity, truth, justice, pro- 
cure us the love and esteem of our fellow men, and 
are the means of obtaining us their confidence and 
their good oflSces in turn-* 

* Mr. Hume, after explaining the nature of obligation in 
this manner, is forced to make the admission after all, that 
there are some cases in which it is not for our interest to be 
virtuous. The way in which he passes over the difficulty in 
which this admission involves him, is well worth marking. 

'* Treating vice with the greatest candour, and making it all 
possible concessions, we must acknowledge that there is not, in 
any instance, the smallest pretext for giving it the preference 
above virtue with a view to self-interest, except perhaps in 
the case of justice ; where a man, taking things in a certain. 
light, may often seem to be a loser by his integrity. And 
though it is allowed that, without a regard to property, no 
society could subsist, yet, according to the imperfect way in 
which human affairs are conducted, a sensible knave, in par- 
ticular incidents, may think that an act of iniquity or infidelity 
will make a considerable addition to his fortune, without caus- 
ing any considerable breach in the social union and confede- 
racy. That honesty is the best policy, may be a good general 
rule, but is liable to many exceptions. And he, it may per- 
haps be thought, conducts himself with most wisdom who ob- 
serves the general rule, and takes advantage of all the except 
dons." 

The philosopher proceeds : — 

'' I must confess that if a man think that this reasoning 
much requires an answer, it will be a little difficult to find any, 
which will to him appear satisfactory and convincing. If his 
heart rebel not against such pernicious maxims, if he feel no 
reluctance to the thoughts of villany or baseness, he has in- 
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Now in regard to these statements I would 
merely observe, that, if the moral goodness of an 
action consists, as we are told, solely in this, that 
it excites a pleasant emotion in the beholder, then 
Jo speak of any action as being obligatory, either 
in respect that we are prompted by certain afFec- 



deed lost a considerable motive to virtue ; and we may expect 
that his practice will be answerable to his speculation. But in 
all ingenuous natures, the antipathy to treachery and roguery 
is too strong to be counterbalanced by any views of profit, or 
pecuniary advantage. Inward peace of mind, consciousness of 
integrity, a satisfactory review of our conduct, these are cir- 
cumstances very requisite to happiness, and will be cherished 
and cultivated by every honest man, who feels the importance 
of them." 

Does not Mr. Hume here virtually admit, that, according to 
his principles, it is impossible to establish, in all cases, a moral 
obligation to observe the laws of justice ? " If his heart rebel 
not against such pernicious maxims, if he feels no reluctance 
to the thoughts of villany or baseness." — Well ; what ensues 
on this supposition? ** He has lost," we are told, ** a con- 
siderable mfotive to virtue." 

Nay ; but I should say that, upon this supposition, he is not, 
on Mr. H.'s principles, at all under an obligation to practise 
justice. If the man feels no reluctance to injustice, if he has 
no interest in refraining from it, we have exhausted, as re- 
gards his case, all the grounds of obligation that Mr. Hume 
allows us. If we still say that the man is under an obligation, 
we at most only say so with as much truth, as we might tell 
that a certain kind of food or drink is exquisitely pleasant and 
wholesome, — to a person who should feel his stomach turned 
by it. It might be pleasant and wholesome to us ; certainly 
not to him. 
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tions of our nature to perform it, or that we have 
an interest in performing it, is to make an action 
to be obligatory, in a way totally unconnected with 
that in which it is morally good or right. Indeed 
obligation, as explained in either of these ways, 
would be felt to exist independently of that facul- 
ty, which is yet represented as the only source of 
all moral notions. For undoubtedly we have im- 
pulses prompting us to certain actions, and could 
perceive that a certain mode of conduct would be 
advantageous to us, even if we had no moral facul- 
ty at all. 

To say however that man possesses, in the con- 
stitution of his nature, an impulse or propensity to 
perform certain actions ; or that a certain line of 
conduct is most for his true interest or advantage : 
neither of these expressions is identical or the 
same with this, it is his duty to perform such ac- 
tions, or to follow such line of conduct. On the 
other hand, if the latter proposition is said to be 
an inference from one or both of the former ones, if 
it is a man's duty to act so and so, became he is 
impelled by a propensity in his nature, or because 
it is his interest, we are still left to inquire, what 
is meant by duty or obligation ; or by what facul- 
ty the perception of duty or obligation takes place. 
And if the notion of obligation is a moral notion, 
if it is derived from the moral faculty, the sup- 
porters of the theory under consideration are 
bound to explain the nature of obligation, on the 
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principle on which they explain the nature of moral 
distinctions in general. If they cannot do so, their 
principle is incorrect or deficient. It is not enough 
to establish the existence of extrinsic motives to 
virtue. They must show how an obligation to 
practise virtue arises out of its very nature, as 
they explain its nature. But this can only be 
done by supposing the obligation to perform an 
action to mean, simply, that a certain pleasant 
emotion will be felt by the agent, if he perform the 
action, a painful emotion if he omit the performance. 
This, accordingly, is the view given by the more 
consistent and exact defenders of the doctrine.* 

Now, in the first place, a reference might be 
made to every man's consciousness, and to the 
structure of ordinary language, whether there is 
not a perceivable distinction between performing 
an action under the notion that it is right or our 
duty^ and performing it for the sake of the plea- 
sure we find in reflecting on the performance ; 
whether the pleasing reflection is not felt to pre- 
suppose the duty instead of making it.f But, 
taking the case as supposed, it is obvious that 

* See Dr. Brown's definition quoted in page 79. The ad- 
ditional circumstance of the feeling excited in others by the 
view of the agent's conduct, can affect my argument but as 
matter of degree, that is, — in the nature of that argument — 
not at all. 

t So far as my reasoning is concerned, to enjoy the pleasing, 
to avoid the painful emotion, may be taken as the same thing. 

VOL. I. F 
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if^ when a man is strongly bent upon some ob- 
ject of advantage or pleasure, all that is meant 
by saying that he ought not to gratify his desire, 
is, that a painful feeling will ensue upon the 
gratification, it becomes — if this is the whole case 
(and we are assured it is the whole case) — a 
simple matter of calculation which of the two 
courses will be, in the gross, the most pleasant, or 
the least painful, — a matter in regard to which an 
agent might and would undoubtedly put the ques- 
tion to himself, whether or not he ought to incur 
the painful feeling rather than forego the desired 
gratification. Now that surely cannot be a cor- 
rect account of the manner of our distinguishing 
right from wrong, according to which account we 
might rationally ask whether or not we ought to 
do what we distinguish as wrong ; and even, in 
some cases, (for all that appears at first view,) ra- 
tionally answer in the affirmative. 

The error then of those who make moral dis- 
tinctions depend on the determination of a cer- 
tain sense or taste, appears to be of precisely the 
same kind with that of those who make them de- 
pend on civil laws, or the will of the Deity. To 
the two opinions last stated it is justly objected, 
that they leave a question behind them, — why is 
it obligatory to obey civil laws or the will of the 
Deity. Does not the other opinion leave a similar 
question — why is it obligatory to please the moral 
sense or taste ? 
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The works of the supporters of the doctrine of 
a moral sense, abound with sentiments such as 
these — that "nature has designed it to be the 
guide of life," that it is ''plainly the judge of 
thewholeof life," — "the governing power of man;" 
"that it naturally assumes a right of judging ;" 
that ^*we must deem it necessary to enter upon 
that course which it recommends;"* that it "was 
given us for the direction of our conduct;" that 
it " carries the most evident badges of this autho- 
rity;" that " it is set up within us to be the su- 
preme arbiter of all our actions." So also — " Every 
sense is supreme over its own objects. There is 
no appeal from the eye with regard to the beauty 
of colours, nor from the ear with regard to the 
harmony of sounds, nor from the taste with re- 
gard to the agreeableness of flavours. It belongs 
to our moral faculties, in the same manner, to de- 
termine when the ear ought to be gratified, when 
and how far every other principle of our nature 
ought either to be indulged or restrained."! — Now 
such sentiments as these, vary them how we will, 
can only bear one of two meanings — either that 
we always do act so as to obtain the agreeable 
emotion, or that we always ought to act so. That 
we do not in fact always act so, is but too well 
known. That we ought to act so, is a proposition, 
the mere truth of which (even supposing that 

* Hutcheson. f Smith. 

f2 
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could be satisfactorily proved) does not, it is ob- 
vious, tend one jot towards a removal of the dif- 
ficulty that has been stated. It might be shewn 
that we ought to obey the laws of God, the laws 
of the land ; would this remedy the unsoundness 
of the two theories founded respectively on these 
principles ? 

But besides, the proposition — we ought to do 
what excites the agreeable emotion, — translated 
into the language of the theory under considera- 
tion, must mean, simply, that it excites the agree- 
able emotion^ — (" we ought'' signifying nothing 
more) — to do what excites the agreeable emotion, 
— so that we find ourselves again just exactly 
where we were, at the question, namely, — why 
we ought to do what excites the agreeable emo- 
tion. 

If we more closely examine the manner in 
which the advocates of a moral sense generally 
express themselves, as if in regard to this diflS- 
culty, we shall find that they balance undecidedly 
between the two following positions — indeed they 
have no other alternatives to choose between. 
Sometimes they seem to speak as if the proposi- 
tion, — we receive an agreeable emotion from the 
view of some actions, a disagreeable emotion from 
the view of others, — were, to all intents and pur- 
poses, identical with this — we ought to prefer the 
gratification arising from this emotion to any other 
gratification. But to assert this, is just to assert 
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any thing whatever that one pleases to assert. Of 
a mere emotion of pleasure which, whatever its 
specific, absolute or relative, nature, is still but an 
emotion of pleasure^ and one which is not always 
in fact preferred to every other gratification, it 
can never be an absurd question to ask whether 
or not or why it ought to be preferred. That we 
ought to act so as to obtain the agreeable emo- 
tion (supposing the existence of the capacity al- 
luded to,) may be a true proposition, or a false 
proposition : I may grant that it would be a 
true one ; but it would not be an identical pro- 
position. 

But, in the next place, the advocates of a moral 
sense sometimes speak as if the two propositions 
— ^an emotion of pleasure attends the performance 
of certain actions — we ought to seek this pleasure 
above all other pleasures — were not identical, but 
the latter a deduction from the former, the former 
a reason for the latter ; or they connect the two 
propositions, thus standing as premise and infer- 
ence, by various intermediate processes : thus, — 
that we ought to act so as to obtain the agreeable 
emotion because it constitutes our highest felicity, 
because it appears to be the intention of nature, 
the intention of our Creator ; because our being 
made susceptible of such emotion indicates the 
probability of a future state of rewards and punish- 
ments, — and the like. Now, for my part, suppo- 
sing that we have such a capacity as described, 1 
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should be inclined to say these were just reasons 
why we ought to do such actions as we are consti- 
tuted to behold with an agreeable emotion; but 
then it is abundantly clear, that to shew a reason^ 
however just and cogent, why we ought, does not 
explain the nature of this perception itself — we 
ought. Nay the entertaining of the question at 
all, why we ought to do those actions which we con- 
template with an agreeable emotion, the assigning 
of reasons of any kind for our doing so, affords the 
most direct proof imaginable, that what we ought 
to do, and what occasions an agreeable emotion, 
cannot possibly mean one thing. 

I have already observed, that, if the supporters 
of this doctrine, in urging that we ought to do 
what excites the agreeable emotion, use the ex- 
pression **we oughf in the meaning which their 
own theory assigns to it, their proposition, so ex- 
plained, is quite a nugatory one for their purpose, 
as still leaving us to ask the very question which 
that proposition is meant to answer or exclude. 
If they do not use it according to their theory, 
what becomes of that theory ? Can any thing be 
more evident than that they do not so use it, and 
that they really, in this case, make the emotion 
not the source, but the subject of a moral determi- 
nation ? The necessity, then, which they feel them- 
selves under, of urging the proposition in ques- 
tion (in all the various shapes which I have in- 
stanced) exhibits the fatal defect of their theory. 
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namely, — ^that the authority of the supposed moral 
sense is not of an original or final kind, or such as 
to exclude a previous determination as to its right 
of supremacy. On a just theory of morals it 
could never be necessary to establish, as a princi- 
ple, that we ought to do what is agreeable to the 
moral faculty. This would be an identical propo- 
sition, admitting neither of question as to its own 
truth, nor of any further inquiry beyond it. 

But it will perhaps be argued, that such expres- 
sions as these — we ought to obey the dictates of 
conscience — we ought to do our duty — are in 
frequent use, and may be presumed to consist 
with a true theory, whatever it may be ; and, con- 
sequently, that if the use of these expressions, or 
others of similar import, attaches any difficulty to 
the theory of a moral sense, it must be a difficulty 
from which no system whatever can be free. 

In reply, I would observe in the first place, that 
we employ the expression *^we ought'' on two dif- 
ferent occasions. At one time, we speak in regard 
to a man's ignorance or disbelief of something that 
he ought to do ; at another, to his disinclination to 
do it. Here, supposing his inclination, we speak 
of what he ought to do, in opposition to something 
contrary or different which he ought not to do ; 
there, supposing his knowledge, of something which 
he ought to do, in opposition to his neglecting or 
being averse to perform it. In the one case, the 
expression is intended to supply ignorance or cor- 
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rect error; in the other, to stimulate inactivity or 
combat aversion. When we say, a man ought to 
perform any specified duty, the expression may be 
significant, whether as used to inform or to impel. 
He may be ignorant that it is his duty ; he may 
be indisposed to perform it, even while acknow- 
ledging it to be his duty. But when we say that 
a man ought to perform his duty, or to do what is 
agreeable to conscience or the moral faculty, gem- 
rally, the proposition can only be significant when 
used to impel ; used to inform, it must be entirely 
tautological ; since what is agreeable to conscience, 
and what he ought to do, plainly mean just one 
thing. We suppose, in this case, certain descrip- 
tions of actions to be already distinguished as what 
ought to be done, in opposition to others different 
which ought not to be done ; and our proposition 
necessarily has reference not to an agent's doubt or 
ignorance, but to his disinclination or neglect. — It 
will not, I think, be denied that this is the way in 
which these expressions are, in fact, used ; and 
that any theory according to which we cannot use 
them to the effect that we do in fact, or necessarily 
use them to a different effect, cannot be a just 
theory. 

Now if the proposition — we ought to perform 
certain descriptions of actions — imports some- 
thing that is perceived by reason to be truCy it 
cannot, as a truth, be more or less than a truth ; 
and it may, as what cannot, at least, be denied to 
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be truth, be properly and fairly urged in regard to 
an agent's insensibility to, or neglect of it. The 
case is wholly altered when we suppose the propo- 
sition in question merely to mean that the perfor- 
mance of a certain description of actions is attend- 
ed with a pleasant, or the omission with a painful, 
emotiofi. To urge this upon an agent, is to urge 
upon him a point which he can best determine for 
himself ; and if he knows that his moral feelings 
are weak or blunted, or that he can suppress the 
painful feeling (and who will deny that the mere 
feeling of conscience may to a certain extent be 
thussuppressed ?) he may, in a comparative sense 
at least, deny the obligation to exist in his case ; 
for this he does by simply saying — the agreeable 
emotion I scarcely feel: the p&inful one, I can 
deaden or dissipate by new gratifications. On this 
theory, then, the proposition used in regard to an 
agent's disinclination, may be, in a great measure, 
nugatory. 

But still, if the proposition in question were, 
upon the theory of a moral sense, merely used in 
an emphatic or persuasive way, there would be no 
occasion at present for remark. The grand objec- 
tion to that theory is, not that — supposing the 
proposition to be used thus, — it could not be used 
effectively ; but that it is not used thus ; that it is, 
and must be, used as a significant proposition, not 
to impels but to inform. That we ought to do what 
is agreeable to the moral faculty, is, on that theory. 
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at least a disputable point ; it is what we require 
to be informed of, and even to have reasons as- 
signed for believing. 

And although, upon a just theory of morals, it 
can never be any thing but an absurd question, to 
ask, as a matter of truth or falsehood, whether or 
not we ought to do our duty, to follow the dic- 
tates of conscience, or of the moral faculty, (which 
yet, I contend, upon the hypothesis of a sense, is 
a real and fair matter of question in this respect,) 
yet as such a question may always be asked in re- 
gard to an agent's inclination or disinclination — 
as an agent who acknowledges something to be 
his duty, may still, in consultation with himself 
or others, put the question, shall I do my duty or 
not ? — it becomes possible for us, besides urging, 
emphatically, that he ought to do his duty, to offer 
supplemental or cumulative grounds why he ought 
to do so. Thus, we may tell him of the satisfac- 
tion he will enjoy in the testimony of his own 
conscience, and in the applause of other beings, — 
of the rewards annexed to virtue in this world, and 
of the apparent intentions, or the expressed com- 
mands, promises, and threatenings of the Deity. 
But these, 1 repeat, are merely additional or aux- 
iliary grounds. They are intended to operate on 
the mind chiefly as sanctions, motives, induce- 
ments, persuasives ; not by any means constitut- 
ing the reason why one ought to do his duty — for 
such reason is essentially implied in its being his 
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duty — but determining his choice, and strength- 
ening his resolution to do it ; not affording convic- 
tion that was wanting, but impulse that may be 
superadded. At the same time every consideration 
such as described, really creates a new duty. 
For instance, if my everlasting happiness depends 
upon my performing certain actions, obligatory 
in their own nature, the performance of such 
actions straightway becomes obligatory for that of 
itself, that such is the consequence of performing 
them, and independently of the original obligation ; 
because obligation would arise in such a case, 
even in regard to an action originally indifferent. 
Still, this consideration cannot be necessary to 
shew that / ought to do my duty^ as regards the 
original action, if that action, really, and in its own 
nature, was my duty. 

After what has been said, it is almost unneces- 
sary to observe, that so far are the opposers of the 
doctrine of a moral sense from questioning the su- 
premacy of the moral faculty, that their reasoning 
necessarily assumes this supremacy. The moral 
faculty (such as their argument) is supreme ; on 
the hypothesis that this faculty is merely an emo- 
tion^ its supremacy cannot be explained — there- 
fore, the hypothesis is a wrong one. 

It is by no means an uncommon fallacy in rea- 
soning, in those cases where the explanation and 
the thing to be explained are capable of being 
easily substituted for one another, to represent the 
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truth of the former as established by arguments 
which only serve to establish the truth of the 
latter. The fallacy may be plainly exhibited in 
cases where this substitution is more difficult. 
Were a person to assert that the good crop of last 
season was owing to the bad seed time, it would 
be very natural for us to maintain, that a bad seed 
time, instead of producing a good crop, would cer- 
tainly tend to produce a bad one. Now, what 
should we think if told in reply : — You are quite 
mistaken in your argument, for there can be no 
doubt whatever that the crop has been an excel- 
lent one ! Extraordinary as this logic may appear, 
it is really no other than what has been employed 
in defence of the doctrine of a moral sense. We 
object to that doctrine, that, if our perception of 
duty is resolvable into a mere desire or feeling, no 
reason appears, why that desire or feeling should 
be gratified more than any other affection of our 
nature. How do they reply to this? simply by 
asserting (as they are well entitled to do * ) that 
the moral sense ought, without doubt, to be grati- 
fied, in preference to any other principle of action. 
They treat the argument of their adversaries as 
denying this position ; and in successfully main- 
taining it, in asserting the supremacy of the moral 
sense, they prove the truth — not certainly of their 
explanation, but only of the thing to be explained. 

* That is, in the general signification of the expression 
moral sense , as denoting the moral faculty whatever may be its 
nature. 
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No one who gives sufficient attention to the fore- 
going considerations^ can now, I think, feel any 
difficulty in perceiving how the matter really 
stands, namely, that the advocates of a moral sense, 
while representing that sense as the sole perci- 
pient of right, duty, obligation, what ought to be 
done, are nevertheless obliged to assume, in a 
manner inexplicable upon their own supposition, ' 
and really in the exercise of their reason, that the 
moral sense ought to be the supreme guide of our 
conduct. In other words, their theory cannot 
maintain itself without the assistance of that other 
theory which it is meant to displace.* 

On the whole, the effect of the argument we 
have been offering will appear to stand thus : 

If we define or describe the moral faculty in 

• The notion of virtue's being merely a sort of taste, seems 
not entirely removed from a certain species of practical judg- 
ment that may occasionally be met with. We shall sometimes 
see a man incur the same sort of disapprobation and dislike, be- 
cause he would not serve a friend or benefactor at the expense 
of his duty, as if his attachment to duty had been something 
like an attachment to poetry or music, — the indulgence of 
which, though innocent in itself, and even laudable, incurred 
the charge of selfishness, if allowed to oppose the claims of 
friendship or gratitude. It is worth observing, that even such 
a notion as this supposes an ultimate perception of duty not 
identical with a mere taste, since it could only be expressed in 
words to this purpose — that a man ought not to indulge his 
taste for virtue when the calls of friendship or gratitude require 
its being denied. 
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any other way, than merely as the faculty by 
which we perceive that we ought to do some 
things, avoid others, — that is, if we define or de- 
scribe it in any way, in which the affirmation, that 
we ought to gratify the moral sense^ will be any 
thing more than an identical proposition, we in- 
evitably lay ourselves open to this question, — ^why 
ought we to obey the moral faculty ? This must 
always, in such a case, be a question of real mean- 
ing, and a question to which no satisfactory an- 
swer can be given. 

On the other hand, if we are compelled to de- 
fine the moral faculty, as I hold that we are, sim- 
ply as the faculty by which we perceive that we 
ought to do some things, and to avoid others, it is 
clear that we can give no other account of our per- 
ception of moral distinctions, but that we perceive 
it to be true that we ought to do some things, 
avoid others. If all that we can say of this pro- 
position, is, that it is a true proposition, this is 
equivalent to saying that reason perceives it to be 
true ; for we have no other idea of reason. So, 
conversely, to ask if we ought to do what reason 
decides we ought to do,, would be to ask if we 
ought to do what it is true we ought to do, i. e., 
if we ought to do what we ought to do. 

It is evident that the same sort of consequences 
that, in the preceding section, were shown to at- 
tach to the hypothesis of a moral sense, in regard 
to the moral character of an agent or an action as 
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existing or past, will apply to the obligation pre- 
viously lying on an agent to perform or avoid any 
action. The obligation to perform 'or avoid, will 
exist, not absolutely, but as relative to his consti- 
tution ; so that he must conceive that, were he 
differently formed, he would be as truly and pro- 
perly under an obligation to exercise every species 
of injustice, deceit, and cruelty, as he is, at pre- 
sent, to avoid these acts. Would it be possible 
for a man who should have this apprehension of 
the nature of moral obligation, to feel any regard 
for it? 

The likeness found by Dr. Brown between our 
sense of moral obligation and our belief in the uni- 
formity of the laws of nature, entirely fails in re- 
gard to the very important particular now ad- 
verted to. " It is all which we mean by moral 
obligation," Dr. B. tells us, ** when we think of 
the agent as feeling, previously to his action, 
that if he were not to perform the action, he would 
have to look on himself with disgust, and with 
the certainty that others would look on him with 
abhorrence." Now is it all that we mean by the 
uniformity of the laws of nature, that we have a 
trmt in this uniformity?" Would an alteration 
in our constitution, by which we should cease 
to expect the sun to rise, or a stone that is thrown 
up to fall, prevent the sun from rising, or the 
stone from falling, or make it true that these 
events would not happen ? 
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Even then, if it were granted to Dr. B. that our 
belief in the constancy of the laws of nature can- 
not be traced to any thing essential to the nature 
of mind*, that belief is (unlike our belief, as Dr. 
B. would explain it, of the existence of obligation,) 
a belief of something not relatively, but absolutely 
true. 

Similar considerations to what have now been 
offered in regard to the notion of obligation, and to 
the entire inadequacy of the theory under review, 
to explain that notion, apply also in regard to the 
notion of moral desert of reward or punishment. In 
like manner as the supporters of that theory have, 
in a great measure, confounded the obligation to 
perform an action, with the desire we feel to per- 
form, or the advantage we derive from performing 
it, so they have generally, to a similar extent, con- 
founded our perception of good or ill desert, with 
the mere animal impulses of gratitude and resent- 
ment ; or ascribed our sense of the fitness of re- 
wards and punishments, to a view of the benefits 
thence resulting to society. Now it is obvious that 
so far as we explain an agent's desert of reward or 
punishment, to mean simply the gratitude or re- 
sentment we feel towards him, our explanation of 
desert proceeds without the supposition of a moral 
faculty at all, and therefore fails of presenting it as 
a moral notion. The dog that bites us, or the bee 

* See Appendix to this section. 
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that stings us^ may be said^ upon such an explana- 
tion, to perceive our desert of punishment. So, if 
the benefit resulting to society is what constitutes 
the desert, la soldier killed in battle deserves to die. 
But, if the' notion of desert is conceived not in re- 
gard to others, but to the agent himself, tod if it 
is strictly a moral notion, it must be traced to the 
moral faculty ; and, in consistency with the theory 
I am considering, to say that an agent deserves re- 
ward or punishment, ought to mean precisely this, 
and nothing else, viz. : either that the emotion of 
approbation or disapprobation carries along with 
it a desire to benefit or hurt the agent approved 
or disapproved ; or that the contemplation of such 
an agent enjoying reward, or suflTering punishment, 
affects us with an agreeable emotion. 

It is needless to repeat, in regard to this repre- 
sentation, objections of an entirely similar eflfect 
to what have been already offered. Nothing would 
appear to be more clear than this, that, when we 
say, a man ought to be rewarded or punished, 
we assert something of him, not of ourselves ; 
that his desert, in either way, is quite independent 
of any thing desired or felt by us ; and that we feel 
bound, in innumerable instances, to regulate the 
gratification of our love or resentment, — to sacri- 
fice the satisfaction we should feel in beholding a 
person affected with good or evil, to our idea of 
his desert^ as something totally different from any 
mere feeling or affection we can entertain in re- 

VOL. I. G 
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gard to him. No mere feeling with which toe 
can be affected, can possibly mean the same thing 
with this, that he deserves reward or punishment; 
or preclude us from asking the question, why he 
ought to receive good or evil, merely because we 
desire it, or should be pleased at it : — a question, 
which, if we do not answer, we leave a difficulty 
unsolved : if we do answer it, it is by reasoning 
in a circle : but which we cannot even profess to 
answer, without acknowledging it to have a fair 
intelligible meaning ; and acknowledging conse- 
quently that the desert of an agent cannot mean 
the same thing with any affection or emotion felt 
by us. 

From what was advanced in the preceding sec- . 
tion, it might naturally be expected, that the pa- 
trons of the system I have been opposing would 
be particularly apt to betray an inconsistency, 
whenever they should come to speak of the cha- 
racter of the Deity, either in general, or as dis- 
played in the endowing of certain orders of beings 
with faculties distinctive of right and wrong. It 
is obvious that if, on such occasions, the writers 
in question pronounce of the character or acts of 
the Deity, that they are good, or apply to them 
any terms whatever expressive of moral qualities, 
they pronounce such judgment, or apply such 
terms, in the use or exercise of their own moral 
faculty y whatever it may be. And if their ex- 
pressions, as then made use of, are entirely undis- 
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tinguishable from the determinations of reason, as 
declared on other occasions, — clear and intelligible 
when taken as the dictates of reason, and yet ut- 
terly nugatory and unmeaning, because necessarily 
involving an argument in a circle, when considered 
only as denoting that certain sensations or emo- 
tions have been felt by those who utter such ex- 
pressions, — surely the insufficiency of the hypo- 
thesis maintained by these authors must become 
glaringly apparent. 

" I shall not," says Dr. T. Brown, '' attempt 
to picture to you the wretchedness — the wretched- 
ness of a world in which such feelings were not a 
part of the mental constitution;" — and again, **But 
if, in the minds of different individuals, this dis- 
tinction were differently formed, it is evident that 
the social happiness and even the social union of 
mankind could not be preserved. It is necessary 
for general peace, that there should be some great 
rule of conduct." — Now suppose any person to 
ask here, — whj/ should not the state of man be a 
state of wretchedness,— of wretchedness, beyond 
description? why should the social happiness, the 
general peace, be preserved ? Had any person put 
such questions as these to Dr. B. would he not 
(and justly) have judged the querist insane ? and 
must not his expressions be taken as those of a 
man, who, in the ordinary exercise of his reason, 
assumes the truth of such propositions as these — 
'* Man ought not to be wretched," — ** It is right 

g2 
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that the social happiness, the general peace should 
be preserved, rather than the contrary ?" 

But suppose, for a moment, that Dr. Brown does 
not here speak in the use of the feculty which 
generally discriminates truth from felsehood, but 
in the use of that faculty, another and different 
one, that discriminates right from wrong — just as 
he might discourse upon the natural beauty of ex- 
ternal objects, in the exercise of the power of 
taste. He determines then that men received the 
capacity of distinguishing right and wrong, for the 
sake of their happiness — because they would have 
been wretched without such capacity. Put the 
question then again, — ^why not ? Because their being 
wretched would be viewed with the emotion of 
disapprobation. And why should they possess 
the capability of this emotion ? because they 
would be wretched without it — and so on. Is not 
this very satisfactory reasoning ? Let Dr. B.'s ex- 
pressions then be otherwise translated into the 
language of his theory. 

** We can discover nothing in the nature of our 
minds," Dr. Brown elsewhere observes, ''which 
should enable us to perceive a distinction between 
right and wrong ; but we may discover why our 
mind has been so constituted. It has been so 
constituted by the goodness of God for the sake 
of our happiness." — Now there are just three 
meanings that can be affixed to this, and the sup* 
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porters of the views I am considering will have to 
choose among them. 

By saying that we find the reason of our pre- 
sent moral constitution '' in the provident good- 
ness of God/' Dr. B. may mean simply that we 
received this constitution because the Deity, in 
Jiict, desired to make us happy. — Now this, let it 
be observed, is just the same sort of explanation 
that it would be to say, that plagues and earth- 
quakes have happened because the Deity, in fact, 
desires us to be miserable. In the one case, as in 
the other, we just infer the intention from the ef- 
fect—then conversely again the effect from the in- 
tention. — If this is a satisfactory explanation, 
surely philosophers have taken a great deal of 
unnecessary pains in accounting for the origin of 
evil. 

But again ; by saying that we owe our moral 
constitution to the provident goodness of God, 
Dr. B. may mean that God gave us this constitu- 
tion because it was morally right to give us such 
a constitution. But morally right, in our appre- 
hension, means, according to Dr. B. — ** affecting 
us with the agreeable emotion" — in this sense his 
proposition will amount to this — ^we received this 
constitution, because its being given is agreeable 
to this constitution. 

But suppose Dr. B. to mean by morally right, 
morally right in the divine apprehension, i. e. 
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agreeable to a capacity of emotion in the Deity 
similar to ours. — If the promotion of happiness, 
as an end or effect, is, in its nature,* an object 
calculated to excite this emotion in the divine 
mind, — that such is its nature, must surely be 
something that the divine reason at least is capa- 
ble of apprehending. The moral fitness ctf this ef- 
fect then cannot depend on the mere fact of the 
emotion, but on the nature of the effect being such 
(i. e. on there being something of such a kind true 
concerning it) that it must excite this emotion. To 
grant this would be granting all that, for my own 
part, I feel much anxiety in contending for. To 
grant that something is thus true, in the nature of 
things, of the promotion of happiness, as an ob- 
ject or end, something which reason, in its nature 
(whatever particular degrees of it may be) is capa- 
ble of discovering to be true, — is to give up all 
that is material in the controversy. To deny this 
power to human reason would then be, to say the 
least, an entirely arbitrary determination. But 
indeed if moral good and evil be different things 
as regards the divine mind, from what they are as 
regards the human mind, there is an end of all 
speculation on this subject, and on every matter 
connected with natural and revealed religion. 
The divine goodness would be a phrase without 
meaning. 

* If not, the case must, in some way, resolve into the^rs^ 
explanation. 
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Many other passages of a similar import to those 
now examined^ might be produced from Dr. 
Brown's work. In like manner. Dr. Adam Smith, 
with his wonted elegance and justness of thought, 
exhibits, in a variety of instances, the utility, the 
fipal causes, of different parts of our moral con- 
stitution ; and expatiates on the goodness of God, 
in forming that constitution as it is. We find, then, 
that those who place the essence of right and 
wrong in the feeling of the spectator, yet suppose 
that the capability of such feeling was not arbi- 
trarily implanted in us, but implanted, by the good- 
ness of our Creator, for the sake of our happiness, 
as a ^nal cause. Now it seems to me that our 
very notion of a final cause, is that of a reason why 
any thing ought to be ordered as it is: a fit, or 
right purpose, end, or aim, to be answered, in its 
being so ordered. Unless the notion of a final 
cause involves that of an absolute and independent 
moral fitness, to show that a contrivance produces 
pain, would be assigning just as good a final cause 
for it, as that it produces pleasure ; nor can we 
adequately describe or explain a final cause, but 
by terms expressive of moral notions, and con- 
sequently implying a moral faculty. In pre- 
tending then to assign a final cause for the ex- 
istence of a moral sense, we assign a final cause 
for that part of our nature, without which we 
could not yet form the very notion of a final 
cause. — When the authors I have been al- 
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luding to» thns assign a final canse, can any one 
doubt that, in the very act, they make a mural dt- 
ttrminatim, or doubt that this act is an act of 
their reason ? 

I before stated grounds for hazarding the asser- 
tion that the supporters of the theory I am op- 
posing, really speak in the ex^cise of their reamm, 
when they say that toe aught to be guided by the 
supposed moral sense. On similar grounds I haTe 
now felt warranted in^ representing them as speak- 
ing in the exercise of their reason, when they 
determine that it was right we should receive such 
a sense, as being conducive to our happiness. To 
those who may think me justified in these repre- 
sentations, I need not point out the absurdity of 
supposing that reason can perceive it to be right 
that we should have such a sense, right that we 
should follow it, and yet that reason, without 
such sense, cannot at all determine between right 
and wrong. 

Even then on the unnecessary, (as it appears to 
me,) though certainly not impossible supposition, 
that such a capacity of emotion, as that which has 
been specially denominated the moral sense» ex- 
ists, I feel entitled to contend that it is not the 
determinations of this sense that make virtue or 
vice ; that it may be a direction, and incentive to vir- 
tue ; virtue, however, otherwise conceived of: so 
that actions would be essentially virtuous or vicious, 
even if there were no such sense, or a sense coor 
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9tituted on a different principle : and in short, that 
the implanting of such a sense by the Creator, 
presupposes that he perceived an intrinsic excel- 
lence in what the sense was given to lead us to ; 
without which no such sense would, to the best 
of our knowledge, have ever been gi ven. 

Certainly the existence of such a sense is an 
object about which our reason or understanding 
can be employed, as well as about the existence 
of our memory or imagination ; and whether it 
was right that we should possess it, whether we 
ought to be guided by that sense or not, are ques- 
tions which, do what we will, we cannot remove 
from the cognizance of reason ; so that if a moral 
sense really existed, it could not yet be the ulti- 
mate judge of right and wrong, in so far as it may 
itself be an object about which such judgment is 
employed. 

APPENDIX TO SECT. III. 

Of the Nature of our Dependence on the Constancy of the Laws 

of Nature. 

It appears to me that our belief in the constancy 
and uniformity of the laws of nature, is resolvable 
into our perception, that every effect {change) must 
have a cause: which implies, that we suppose 
every thing to remain the same as it once is, or 
has been, until there is a cause for change or 
alteration. The continuance then is the rule, the 
change, the exception ; and we do not inquire 
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why a thing should have remained as it was, but 
why it should not have remained, if it has under- 
gone any alteration. If I find a stone lying on 
the ground where I left it yesterday, I do not ask, 
how has it happened to remain there ? but, if it 
has been removed, I ask, — how has it been re- 
moved ? In like manner, if the stone continues 
of the same figure or colour, I do not imagine that 
this requires to be accounted for; but should 
its figure or colour have changed, this does require 
to be accounted for. All this seems very plain in 
respect to the figure or appearance of the stone ; 
but suppose that any power has been once found 
to belong to it, such as that of exercising a parti- 
cular chemical action on certain other substances, 
and we straightway ask, as something requiring to 
be explained, why we should expect this power 
to operate again, because we have seen it operate 
once ? Just for the same reason, I should answer, 
that we expect to find the stone lying on the table 
where we had left it five minutes ago, and whence 
nobody has had an opportunity of removing it. 
The power here supposed to belong to the stone, 
is as much conceived to be permanent (bating the 
operation of other causes) as its size, figure, or 
position ; and whatever reason exists for expect- 
ing it to continue unchanged in any one of these 
particulars, creates the same expectation in regard 
to any other. 

It is evident, however, that this explanation 
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presupposes the notion of a power belonging, as a 
quality, to material substances; and this very 
notion of a power, has been represented by Dr. 
Brown as itself depending upon that law of our 
nature, by which we calculate upon like events 
succeeding like causes. But I apprehend our 
notion of power does not at all depend upon our 
experience of several sequences, but arises inevit- 
ably upon the perception of a single change. 
Although the experience of several sequences may 
be necessary to enable us to connect particular 
effects with particular causes, the notion of cause 
in general, arises on the perception of a single 
effect or change. Now the very notion of a cause 
involves that of power : came is, in its very mean- 
ing, power: and, as I have said, a power once 
perceived to belong to any substance, must be 
expected to continue in it, until cause appears for 
the contrary. 

There is, in the case under consideration, a sort 
of double application of the principle referred to ; 
one of a positive, and one of a negative kind. The 
process may be thus exemplified. When, for the 
first time, I apply my hand to the conductor of an 
electrical jar, the shock I experience immediately 
suggests the notion of a cause, by which such 
effect has been produced — i. e. of something that 
hd£ power to produce the effect. This is the posi- 
tive application of the principle. Without farther 
experience, however, it is very likely I may not be 
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able to pronounce that the contact o{ my hand 
with the conductor, is the cause. Two or more 
trials, however, make me believe that this contact 
is the particular cause of the extraordinary sensa- 
tion 1 have felt ; in other words, that the conduc- 
tor has a power, on being touched, to produce this 
sensaticm. On this ensues the negative applica- 
tion of the principle* To suppose that every 
change must have a cause, is to suppose that no 
change takes place without a cause* So long, then, 
as there is not actual reason for supposing a cause 
for change, so long there is no positive expectation 
of change ; so long we expect every thing to con- 
tinue the same. And a power once imagined to 
belong to any animated or inanimate being, i» 
undoubtedly what enters as intimately mto our 
general conception of that being, as any other 
component part of that conception ; and we as 
little expect any change or cessation of that power, 
when no cause of such change is, cm positive 
grounds, apprehended to take place, as we expect 
a change or cessation of any thing else which 
makes the being to be what it is. In short, I ex- 
pect the power of the electrical jar to continue, for 
the same reason that I expect the figure of the jar 
to continue, or the jar itself to remain where I 
left it. 

And on careful consideration it will appear, that 
we cannot so p«-operly be said to expect the conti- 
nuance of the laws of nature, as not to apprehend 
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the discontinuance of these laws. Accordingly, 
whenever a law appears to be interrupted, we do 
not satisfy ourselves with saying, why should we 
have supposed that this law would always con- 
tinue ? but we straightwiay look for an actual cause 
for its discontinuance ; and according to the de- 
gree in which we can suppose such causes to in- 
tervene, our dependence on the constancy of a law 
is lessened. 

We conceive of a power as resident either in a 
material substance, or in a living mind (whether 
the former can be conceived, but as caused by the 
latter, is not the question here) — and where we 
refer the power displayed in any of the operations 
of nature to the volitions of an agent, the supposi- 
tion that he acts by design, * or, at least, that he 
does not change his mode of acting without reason, 
preserves our expectation of uniformity the same 
as in the case first supposed. 

Thus, the continuance of the sun's rising and 
setting, is either conceived by us as resulting from 
a power residing in that body, and of which a 
change is no more to be looked for, than in his size 
or figure, or as resulting from the power of an in- 

* A writer in Blackwood's Magazine endeavours to explain 
the matter entirely on our perception of design. 1 do not 
think this a sufficient explanation. But the thought seems, so 
far, a just one ; and I do not remember to have met with it 
elsewhere. — Remarks on Natural and Revealed Religion^ 
vol. i. 
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telligent agent, who will continue to have the same 
reasons for this exercise of his power as formerly; 
or at least will not discontinue the exercise of it, 
but for a reason. The material inquiry then is, not 
why we should suppose the sun to continue his revo- 
lution, but why we should suppose he would not. 
And accordingly, our belief is not so properly the 
positive one, that the sun will rise, as the negative 
one that nothing will occur to prevent his rising; 
and at all events our belief is not as of a certainty, 
but of a high probability. 

SECT. IV. 

Of positive Arguments against the Supposition that Reasou 
judges of Moral Distinctions, 

Looking to the difficulties which press upon the 
opinion that moral distinctions exist merely as the 
consequence of a peculiar susceptibility of sensa- 
tion or emotion belonging to the spectator, — looking 
also to the insufficiency of this opinion in itself to 
explain the phenomena of our moral sentiments, — it 
might be supposed that the theory opposed to it, 
that, namely, which represents such distinctions as 
the subject of certain truths resulting from the na- 
ture of things, and perceived by reason, the judg- 
ment, or understanding, must be liable to some 
objections of extraordinary magnitude, if its pre- 
tensions, as has generally been the case, have 
been passed over in a slight and superficial manner 
by those who reject it. Yet on the most diligent 
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search for such objections, I can say, with truth, I 
have been able to find literally none, which do 
not resolve either into a mere assertion of the mat- 
ter in dispute, or into the maintenance of some 
point not at all inconsistent with the conclusions 
to which it is sought to be placed in contradiction. 
What may pass for such objections, will be found 
reducible to one or other of the three following 
heads. 

I. One class of arguments seeks to prove, on 
positive grounds, the existence of a moral sense as a 
distinct faculty: the eflFect of which, if establish- 
ed, might be, to make the use of reason, as a moral 
faculty, appear either inadequate or superfluous. 

But the arguments that are employed for this 
purpose, prove, not the existence of such a faculty 
as opposed to reason, but as opposed to an entire 
insensibility to moral distinctions ; or as opposed 
to self-love, considered as the sole spring of human 
actions. Of this let the following passage from Dr. 
Hutcheson serve as an example. 

'*That this sense is implanted by nature is evi- 
dent from this, that, in all ages and nations, certain 
tempers and actions are universally approved and 
their contraries condemned, even by such as have 
in view no interest of their own. Many artful 
accounts of all this, as flowing from views of 
interest, have been given by ingenious men ; but 
whosoever will examine these accounts, will find 
that they rather afford arguments to the contrary ^ 
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and lead us at last to an immediate natural prin^ 
ciple prior to all such views.'' 

No one could here be at a loss to perceive, that 
the moral seme just means, in general, the power 
of distinguishmg right and wrong, in whatever 
that power may consist. The ambiguity of the 
term moral sense is not always so visible ; else Dr. 
H.'s hypothesis had not maintained itself so welL 

II. A second class of arguments proves, not 
that moral distinctions cannot be perceived by 
reason, but that, in order to perceive them, we do 
not, in every case, employ reasoning — meaning, 
deduction of conclusions from premises by several 
successive steps. To this I readily assent, tsmct 
most moral truths are perceived intuitively. like 
mathematical axioms, however, they may be per- 
ceived by reason, though without reasoning. 

III. But the objection supposed to bear with 
the greatest force against the doctrine which 
makes reason the ultimate judge of moral distinc- 
tions, is founded on the great difference which is 
conceived to appear between approving or disap- 
proving of an action, on the one hand ; and judging 
between truth and falsehood, on the other. — In the 
effects which are produced on our minds by the 
view of a generous, a tender, a heroic deed, do we 
find, it is asked, nothing different from what is 
experienced in giving our assent to one of Eu- 
clid's demonstrations ? Is our mind similarly af- 
fected on beholding an act of treachery, and in 
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discovering a flaw in an argument ? Surely, it is 
argued, effects so different can never result from 
the operation of one and the same principle. 

That the mind is similarly affected on beholding 
an action, and contemplating a proposition, no 
body, I suppose, will maintain : nor is it a fair 
statement of the matter in dispute to make this 
the subject of question. An action and a propo- 
sition are essentially different; and no compa- 
rison can be instituted between them. The point 
in dispute is not whether an emotion is not felt at 
beholding an action; but whether reason cannot 
judge of certain propositions regarding that action 
whether it is beheld or not. The comparison then 
is properly to be made between a moral proposi- 
tion and any other sort of abstract proposition— as, for 
instance, a mathematical one : and the question is, 
cannot reason judge of the truth or falsehood of the 
one, as well as of the other ? Now so far as appears 
to me, I can decide upon the truth, or falsehood of 
such propositions as these, ^'happiness ought to be 
promoted rather than misery," — " a promise ought 
to be kept," — " it is fit that virtue should be re- 
warded rather than vice," — with as little emotion 
or mental excitation, as I can determine that four 
times nine is the same as twice eighteen. 

It will, with the utmost readiness, be rejoined to 
this, that I may make such affirmations regarding 
actions, in the same way as I can affirm that sugaf 
is sweet, without experiencing at the time the 

VOL I. H 
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sensation of sweetness ; but that, in like manner 
as it is only by having formerly experienced the 
taste of sugar, that I can now attribute to it this 
quality, so it is by having formerly experienced the 
emotion of approbation or disapp«>bation at be- 
holding certain actions, that I can now attach to 
these actions the qualities of right and fit, or the 
contrary. But is this any thing more than an as- 
sertion of the point in dispute ? Is there any argu- 
ment ? any proof ? — Distinguish, I pray, between 
the proof and the thing proved. 

That emotions of the most vivid kind are expe- 
rienced, when certain species of actions are actual- 
ly performed, or even fancied to be performed, 
before us, is most true, and cannot but be true. 
But does the mere fact that these emotions are 
thus excited, by the real or fancied performance of 
the action, prove, either that we cannot, in the ex- 
ercise of our reason, affirm any thing of such action, 
without beholding, or fancying the performance of 
it, or that we cannot affirm it to be right or wrong 
otherwise than in reference to the fact of the emo- 
tion ? or even in the case of an action, really perform- 
ed before our eyes, can the emotions that are then 
felt exclude the possibility of a previous, or present 
judgment of the understanding, that such action 
ought or ought not to have been performed ? Be- 
cause emotions are felt, does it follow that no judg- 
ment has taken place, or can take place? Because 
I am pleased at seeing a benevolent action, indig- 
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nant at a cruel or perBdious one, is it therefore 
impossible for my reason to determine, that the 
one is right, the other wrong? or even when I 
do not behold the action, can I not perceive this 
without a reference to any actual emotion, experi- 
enced or anticipated, simply on the case being 
proposed to my understanding ? What you have 
to prove is, that there is not a judgment — all 
that you prove is, that there is an emotion. 

It seems to me then, that those who have denied 
to reason the power of discerning moral truths, 
have always stood aloof from the points which 
their adversaries maintain ; and have applied them- 
selves exclusively to the establishing of certain 
other points, true in themselves, but by no means 
explaining all the phenomena of our moral deter- 
minations, nor in the least impugning those views 
of a diflferent cast, which have been urged by other 
theorists. They tell us, the contemplation of par- 
ticular actions excites in us certain agreeable or 
disagreeable feelings ; — this is true : — that those 
which excite the former, we call good, those which 
excite the latter, bad; — true also. They tell us, 
farther, that every act of an agent supposes some 
affection, desire, or feeling, as the motive of that 
act ; : and that there is no identity or even similarity 
between a feeling or emotion, and a judgment of the 
understanding. Even let all this be granted like- 
wise* But then, on the other hand, here we pro- 
duce certain propositions, declaring some things to 

B 2 
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be right, others wrong ; aud we call on you to say, 
are not those propositions true, and is it not impoi- 
sible they could ever be false ? If you own this, you 
own them to be necessary truths; if you own 
them to be necessary truths, you own them to be 
discerned by reason : you own, then, so far, that 
reason can judge of moral distinctions. Let this 
point rest on its own merits ; and if, besides this, 
there are emotions raised on the view of such acr 
tions, when actually beheld ; or if a desire intenrenes 
between the exercise of the reasoning faculty and 
the performance of the action, — we must explain 
these as we best can. But where does there ap- 
pear to be any clashing between the one thing and 
the other ? between the judgment and the feeling? 
To what purpose then the perpetual cry, we hare 
an emotion, and an emotion is not an act of reason? 

I repeat then, that simply to allow the necessary 
truth of one moral proposition, is sufficient to put 
to rest all question as to the instrumentality of 
reason in our moral determinations. Reason can 
at least do something in these determinations'. 
Whatever is perceived to be necessarily true, must 
be from something in the nature of that concerning 
which it is perceived, and not from any peculiarity 
in the constitution of the percipient being ; and 
nothing can be discovered to be necessarily true, 
but by the power of reason. 

A favourite remark with all those writers who 
have denied to reason the power of distinguishing 
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between right and wrong, — one on which they 
always appear to lay particular stress, — is this : 
Reason, say they, may indeed be usefully era- 
ployed in discovering the means by which that 
which is agreeable to any faculty may be obtained ; 
but reason can never discover what is thus agree- 
able. This argument, which contains at once an 
affirmation and a denial, is of service to those who 
make use of it in two ways. Their apparent rea- 
diness to own what is to be owned, lends some de- 
gree of authority to what they deny ; while the 
semblance of pointing out a way in which their ad- 
versaries may have been misled, is apt to pass for a 
proof that these have actually been so misled. 
But is it not obvious that, in what they deny, they 
just beg the question ? Do they not here simply 
assume, that right and wrong are merely things 
that are agreeable pr disagreeable, merely objects 
of desire or aversion to the beholder — the very 
notion which it is the aim of their opponents to 
controvert ? 

" Fitness, as understood by every one, is obvious- 
ly a word expressive only of relation. The fitness 
of virtue for producing serene delight, is not, as 
mere fitness, greater than that of vice, for produc- 
ing disquietude and wretchedness; and we act 
therefore as much according to the mere fitness 
of things, in being vicious, as in being virtuous." 
Brown, Lect. 76. 

It is fit that a man in distress should be relieved : 
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— Fit, in relation to what ? only to the satisfaction 
which we experience in seeing him relieved ?. Is 
the -thing then not fit in itself? Is it possible that 
any one can say, there is no reason for relieving 
misery, but the pleasure we take in seeing it re- 
lieved ? that there is an equal fitness in causing 
misery, provided only that we took a pleasure in it? 
Is not reason at least as cognizant of the fitness of 
the end, as of the fitness of the means to produce 
that end ? 

Dr. Adam Smith, after defining, in the manner 
now alluded to, the extent to which reason can be 
employed in determining what is right and wrong, 
has the following observation : "As reason, however, 
in a certain sense, mayjui^tlybe considered as the 
principle of approbation and disapprobation, these 
sentiments were, through inattention, long regarded 
as originally flowing from the operations of this 
faculty. Dr. Hutcheson had the merit of being 
the first who distinguished^ with any degree of 
precision, in what respect all moral distinctions 
may be said to arise from reason, and in what 
respect they are founded upon immediate sense 
and feeling. In his 'Illustrations upon the Moral 
Sense,' he has explained this so fully, and, in my 
opinion, so unanswerably, that if any controversy 
is still kept up about this subject, I can impute it 
to nothing but either to inattention to what that 
gentleman has written, or to a superstitious attach- 
ment to certain forms of expression,'' &c. 
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I have examined the treatise here referred to, 
with all the attention that is due to the high 
talents of its author^ and to the powerful autho- 
rity by which it is, in the present instance, recom- 
mended : nor does it at all appear surprising to 
me, that Dr. Smith should have considered the 
reasonings it contains as unanswerable. Unan- 
swerable I believe they are, in regard to the points 
which they are directed to maintain ; — but those 
points, I apprehend, are not the points at issue. 

Dr. Hutcheson proves, or justly asserts, that 
in so far as virtue is an exciting cause or motive 
to action^ there must be something that is an end 
to the agent, or immediately desired by him ; and 
that in so far as an agent justifies or approves of 
an action after it is performed, he must have some 
sensation or emotion of satisfaction, pleasure, or 
complacency in it. He likewise proves unanswer- 
ably, that any reason that can be given as a mo- 
tive to action, or even for the preference of one end 
to another, still implies, (I will not allow, presup- 
poses) some ultimate end desired for itself ; and 
justly holds that the desire of an end, is not an 
act of reason. 

Now there is not a single point here maintained, 
that the advocates of reason would deny. They 
allow, that virtue cannot possibly be a principle 
of action^ but as it implies some desire to perform 
the virtuous act ; some satisfaction in, or after, 
the performance of that act. But they assert 
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that this desire, this feeling of satirfaction, is the 
comequence of perceiving something to be right, 
not that in which its being right consists. Dr. 
H. on the contrary assumes, that its being rigbt 
meam no more than that the agent has this desire 
or satisfaction ; that this desire or satisfaction is 
the original fact beyond which we cannot go : — but, 
I ask, do any of his reasonings prove this ? does 
he attempt to prove it ? 

It is surely neither an irrational nor unphiloso- 
phical inquiry, to ask, how any desire springs up 
in the mind ; what precedes or occasions it : nor 
does it at all preclude such an inquiry to tell us, 
that any reason that can be assigned as the ex- 
citing cause of an action, must bring ns to some 
desire in the end ; that there can be no exciting 
reasons previously to affection ; that ends cannot 
be intended without desire. These are truisms ; 
and without disputing (which would be utterly 
absurd) that an end necessarily implies some de- 
sire, may we not still ask — not, for what more re- 
mote end do we desire the present end (for this 
would produce questions ad infifiitum) but, — how 
does the desire of the ultimate end itself arise ? — 
A person desires that some one would ring the 
bell : why ? because he desires to speak with the 
servant. Why desire this? because he desires 
that dinner should be brought. Why, again? 
because he is hungry. And what means hunger? 
— All that we mew by hunger, Dr. H. would 
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say, is, that a man desires to eat, or would feel a 
a gratification in eating : and here too, according 
to him, we should be at the end of the inquiry, 
^and could go no farther. But would it be very 
absurd to ask again, why one desires to eat? — not 
as asking for what ulterier end fee desires to eat, 
(which would undoubtedly be absard) but, merely, 
how does the desire come to exist, how is it to be 
accounted for, in what condition or circumstance 
of the bodily organs does it spring up ? or would it 
be very absurd to answer, that it arises from an 
empty state of the stomach, and that to the sensa- 
tion thence arising, we give the name of Hunger ? 
Hear, then, as applied to this instance, the argu- 
ment against the instrumentality of reason. Before 
a man eats or calls for food, we must suppose that 
he feels some desire to eat, or that he will experience 
some gratification in eating ; it is impossible that 
eating could be an end, that there could be any 
motive to the action without this — therefore hunger 
cannot be owing to any thing in the state of the 
stomach ; for an empty stomach and a desire are 
two perfectly different things. — Is not this suffici- 
ently preposterous ? 

If a desire, then, may ensue upon a particular 
state of a bodily organ, why may it not ensue upon 
a particular perception of the intellect ? Indeed, 
what is but a conjunction of fact and experience 
in the one case, is one of necessity in the other. 

And if, in stating the intellectual perception, we 
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only pretended to advance a step farther into the 
inquiry^ the aim would be strictly legitimate. But 
it is not, in the present case, merely a step in ad- 
vance beyond another, previously found. sufficient 
to explain the phenomena ; for it has been else- 
where shown that the previous step, without this 
additional one, is entirely insufficient for that pur- 
pose : since, instead of presenting us with a prin- 
ciple to which we may trace the phenomena to be 
explained, it only describes one class of those phe- 
nomena themselves. It is as if one who proposed 
to explain philosophically what is death, should 
say, it is an inability to exercise the bodily or 
mental faculties. 

If, then, it can be shown, as has been elsewhere 
attempted, that the mere fact of our desiring to 
perform certain actions, or that of our receiving an 
agreeable emotion from the performance of them, 
does not give an adequate account of the nature of 
right and wrong ; and if a previous inquiry into 
the nature of that fact itself is both rational and 
possible, then by this prior inquiry may we ex{>ect 
to discover wherein right and wrong consist. And 
an account every way adequate is accordingly to 
be found in the supposition, that the faculty of 
reason perceives certain actions to be right, others 
wrong ; a supposition too, which will be found of 
itself sufficient to explain why we desire to perform 
certain actions, and feel a delight in the perfor- 
mance of them, either by ourselves or others. 
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• But the objection now considered, as well as 
some others which cannot be so well introduced at 
this stage, will be yet more completely removed, 
when we come to take a fuller view of the origin 
and nature of our moral sentiments. 

Thus I have endeavoured to exhibit the entire 
similarity that subsists between our moral judg- 
ments, and those other judgments, which are 
universally ascribed to the principle of reason. I 
hav^ displayed the absurd consequences that fol- 
low from supposing our perceptions of right and 
wrong to be mere sensations or feelings, resulting 
from our peculiar constitution ; and have tried to 
show the entire failure of all the efforts that have 
been made to obviate those consequences. I have 
next attempted to evince the inadequacy of the 
doctrine that involves these consequences, to ex- 
plain, even independently of such, the phenomena 
sought to be explained ; and have finally advert- 
ed to the remarkable want of positive arguments 
in support of that doctrine, or in opposition to that 
in support of which I have been engaged. ^ I have 
now only to add the indisputable fact, that the 
common forms of language are entirely in favour of 
the supposition, that reason is the judge of right 
and wrong. 

The whole question, indeed, as regards its essen- 
tial merits, and the points on which its de- 
termination hangs, seems to me to stand simply 
thus : 
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There are two different descriptions of proposi- 
tions^ each of which may be, respectively, true or 
false, but in different ways : an example of the one 
* kind is to be found in those propositions wiiich 
state the sensible qualities, or the beauty and de- 
formity of outward objects ; of the other, in ma- 
thematical truths. The difference between these 
two species of truths consists in this, that the 
last flows from our very conception of the object 
contemplated ; the first does not : the contrary 
of the last contradicts possibility ; the contrary 
of the first contradicts at most but fact. That 
all the parts are equal to the whole, results 
from the very nature and meaning of half and 
whole. That a rose has a pleasant smell, that a 
Grecian temple is beautiful, does not result from 
our conception of these objects, (provided that the 
pleasant smell in the one case, the visible beauty 
in the other, are not made component parts of the 
conception,) and we can easily conceive them to 
want these qualities, or to have different ones. 
To say that a Grecian temple is not beautiful, or 
that a rose has an unpleasant smell, may be untrue ; 
but to say that all the parts may be less than the 
whole, is not merely untrue, but absurdity and 
nonsense. 

The matter in dispute is, — do moral propositions, 
or at least certain moral propositions instanced, more 
resemble the first, or the last of these species of 
truths ? 
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Take the proposition that an agent ought to 
promote his own happiness and that of others 
rather than their misery. — Does this truth,, or 
does it not, flow from the conception of the objects 
to which it relates? Does the contrary (or even 
the negative) of the proposition contradict fact 
only, or also possibility ? Is it possible that it could 
ever be right for a being to seek his own misery 
and that of others ? 

If one man were so constituted as to find the 
smell of a rose pleasant, another so constituted as 
to find it unpleasant, (which i$ surely possible,) it 
would be just as true that the perfume of the rose 
was bad as that it was good ; as true that it was 
good as that it was bad. 

If one man were constituted to behold the 
intentional production of misery by a living agent 
with an agreeable emotion, another with a dis- 
agreeable emotion, (which also is surely possible,) 
would it be as true that the production of misery 
is right, as that it is wrong ? This is matter of a 
simple appeal to the mind. 

If this appeal is answered in the negative, it 
then appears that there is at least one moral pro- 
position, the truth of which flows from the nature 
of the objects considered, and the contrary of 
which can never be true. This proposition then pos- 
sesses all the characters of the last species of truth 
described, and such characters as do not belong 
to the first. - 1 know nothing more that could be 
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required to show that such moral proposition is an 
absolute necessary truth perceived by reason, and 
that reason is, so far — and as much farther as 
other propositions of similar character can be 
found — a judge of moral distinctions. There is 
no other criterion that I know of by which the 
point could be determined. 

I am fully aware that the whole hinge on which 
my arguments turn, is this, — that there is some 
thing, be it what it will, immutable in moral truth. 
This I am forced to assume — prove it I cannot. 
Grant this, — no matter how sparingly, how naked- 
ly, or how much in the abstract; no matter how 
fettered with suppositions or provisions, — and all 
that I contend for will follow. Deny this, and 
the whole argument will indeed fall to the ground. 



Ill 



APPENDIX TO CHAP. HI. 

REMARKS ON SIR JAMES MACKINTOSH'S '^ PRELIMINARY DIS- 
SERTATION ON THE HISTORY OF ETHICAL PHILOSOPHY" — IN 
THE NEW EDITION OF THE ENCYCLOPEDIA BRITANNICA. 

The first rough draught of this treatise was 
composed, before the publication of Sir James 
Mackintosh's learned and interesting "Prelimi- 
nary Dissertation" in the new edition of the Ency- 
clopedia Britannica, — or at least before I had an 
opportunity of perusing it. My confidence in 
some of the opinions advanced by me has been 
infinitely sti^ngthened, by observing their coinci- 
dence with those of so competent a judge. And 
I think it will be found that, in particular, the 
views expressed by Sir James as to the prejudice 
which the philosophy of morals has sustained from 
the confounding together of two different branches 
ci the inquiry, and those which he has offered 
regarding the relation of utility to virtue, will, in 
the course of the present work, meet with some 
useful illustration and extension. 

On one point, however, the system of Sir James 
is directly at variance with that which I have felt 
myself constrained to adopt. The doctrine which 
represents reason as the primary source of moral 
distinctions, he has treated less as being of ques- 
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tionable or doubtful truth, than as an exposed and 
almost abandoned error. Indeed the establish- 
ment — for as such he views it — of the contrary 
doctrine, that which I have been at so much pains 
in endeavouring to controvert, he generally 
marks as one of the most signal and obvious ad- 
vances that the theory of morals has effected in 
modern times. 

. Considering the weight that is due to the opi- 
nions of Sir James Mackintosh on this subject, and 
also the nature of the composition in which the^e 
opipions have been put forth, (a composition 
which, as being professedly a general historical 
view of the science, appears to stand in the same 
relation to an ordinary controversial writing that 
the summing up of the judge, does to the pleading 
of the advocate, and to be entitled to as much 
more trust,) I may be pardoned for briefly apply* 
ing the general views offered in the preceding 
chapter to the specific points urged by Sir James, 
so far at least as these do not appear to have been 
already directly met. 

No proof is furnished by Sir James, or any of the 
sentimentalists, that an emotive act attends every 
exercise of the moral faculty. In all their argu- 
ments on this point, the sentimentalists confound 
these two things — perceiving an action to be right, 
and, desiring or willing to perform a right action. 
Their constant argument is, * before an action 

• Thus, " What could induce such a being to will and to 
act?^* — '' Reason, as reason, can nerev be a motive to ac- 
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can be performed, there must be a desire or act of 
will on the part of the agent. Granting this, is 
it not possible to perceive an action to be right 
and yet not perform it ? or cannot an action be 
made an object of thought, without performance, 
without the possibility of performance ? But if an 
action may be perceived to be right, without 
the agent's yet performing it, this perception of its 
being right may exist anterior to any emotive pro- 
cess : for it is only upon the supposition that the 
will is moved, that the sentimentalists can ground 
the necessity of a desire or emotion ; and they 
cannot shew that the will is moved, when the ac- 
tion is not performed. 

tion ;" — " when the conclusion of a process of reasoning pre- 
sents to his mind an object of desire, a motive of action begins 
to operate, and reason may then, but not till then, have a 
powerful though indirect influence on conduct " (Prel. Diss.) 
— so the whole paragraph, — " Let any argument to dissuade 
a man from immorality,** &c, '* It is then apparent that the 
influence of reason on the will is indirect" — " through what- 
ever length of reasoning the mind may proceed in its advances 
towards action;** — " some emotion or sentiment which must 
be touched, before the springs of will and action can be set in 
motion.'' — To the same purpose Dr. Thomas Brown : " If we 
had not previously been capable of loving the good of others, 
as good, and of hating the production of evil as evil ; to shew 
us that the happiness of every created being depended on our 
choice, would have excited in us as little eagerness to do," &c. 
Brown, Lecture 76. 

How happy would it be, if, as these writers have seemed to 
understand, the perceiving of what is right, and the doing of 
it, did not mean different things ! 
VOL. i. I 
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But besides, if an action cannot be right, but as 
an agent wills or desires to do it, it follows, that 
it must be more or less right, according as he has 
more or less desire or will to perform it ; and that 
if he has no will or desire to perform it, it is not 
right at all. To quiet the conscience, to remove 
obligation, would thus be one and the same 
thing : to say that a man did not desire or will to 
do an action, would be to say that he was not 
under a moral obligation to do it. In the following 
passage. Sir James Mackintosh so fairly lays open 
this weakness of his system, that I am astonished 
how he was not led by the absurdity of the conse- 
quence, to discover the error in his premises. 

''Let any argument to dissuade a man from 
immorality be employed, and the issue of it will 
always appear to be an appeal to a feeling. You 
prove that drunkenness will probably ruin health. 
No position founded on experience is more certain. 
Most persons with whom you reason, must be 
as much convinced of it as you are. But your 
hope of success depends on the drunkard's fear of 
ill health : and he may always silence your argu- 
ment, by telling you that he loves wine, more 
than he dreads sickness. You speak in vain of 
the infamy of an act to one who disregards the 
opinion of others ; or of its imprudence, to a man 
of little feeling for his own future condition. You 
may truly, but vainly, tell of the pleasures of 
friendship, to one who has little affection. If you 
display the delights of liberality to a miser, he 
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may always shut your mouth by answering, * the 
spendthrift may prefer such pleasures : I love 
money more.' If you even appeal to a man's con- 
science, he may answer you, that you have clear- 
ly proved the immorality of the act, and that he 
himself knew it before, but that now, when you 
had renewed and freshened his conviction, he was 
obliged to own that his love of virtue, even aided 
by the fear of dishonour, remorse, and punishment, 
was not so powerful as the desire which hurried 
him into vice." 

Here a case is put, where a man is supposed to 
acknowledge that the immorality of an act has 
been proved ; while at the same time he declares 
himself desirous and willing to commit this im- 
morality ; or at least, that any desire he has to 
avoid it, is overcome by a stronger desire. — If the 
immorality of the act has been proved, while yet 
the will is not moved, then surely the immorality 
cannot depend upon the will's being moved, or 
upon the existence of any emotive process : nay it 
must depend upon something else. 

If a man were to say. My conscience prompts 
me to pursue a particular mode of conduct, but 
stronger desires prompt me to the opposite mode 
of conduct ; it would indeed be in vain to argue 
farther with him — meaning by the expression in 
vain, that we should have no means of bringing 
him to action. But even after a man has told us 
that his conscience is overpowered by stronger 
impulses or desires, or that he does not regard his 
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conscience ; and after we are satisfied that he wiU 
not act according to conscience ; could we not still, 
with perfect truths and with intelligible meaning, 
say to him, — Whether you are inclined to act so 
or not, — whether you regard the dictates of con- 
science or not, this is still your duty — ^what you 
ought to do ; and it is neither more nor less your 
duty, upon account that you will or will not do it: 
and if we could justly say this, is it not abundantly 
clear that an emotive process is not the principal 
element, nor even any element at all, in the per- 
ception of right ; but merely an attendant upon 
that perception, which may attend it m a greater 
or less degree, or, comparatively speaking, not 
at all ?♦ 

I must confess I am unable to see where the 
difficulty lies, in answering the challenge contained 
in the following words. 

" No advocate of the intellectual origin of the 
moral faculty has yet stated a case, in which a 
mere operation of reason or judgment, unattend- 

* Perhaps it might be said here, that a desire's being oyer- 
come by a stronger desire, is not the same as if such desire did 
not exist at all ; and therefore that the rightness of the action 
might still consist solely in this, that there was a desire to 
perform it, — that an agreeable emotion would hare been felt 
in performing it — though some opposing inclination might, 
in effect, prevail. According to this explanation, if we told 
a man that something was his duty^ whether he desired or 
willed to perform it or not, we should merely be telling him, — 
whether you are disposed to do this or not, you would be dii- 
posed, ifjou were not more disposed to do something else ! 
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'ed by emotion^ could, consistently with the uni- 
versal opinion of mankind, as it is exhibited by the 
structure of language, be said to have the nature 
or to produce the effects of conscience. Such an 
example would be equivalent to an experimentum 
crzicis, on the side of that celebrated theory. The 
failure to produce it, after long challenge, is at least 
a presumption against it, nearly approaching to 
that sort of decisively discriminative experiment." 
First. If, by desiring to be shewn a case, in 
which a mere operation of reason or judgment, 
unattended by emotion, could be said to have the 
nature, or to produce the effects of conscience, Sir 
James means a case, in which reason, of itself, 
and previously to any emotion, can determine that 
an action is right or wrong ; to talk of producing 
such a case, is much the same as to talk of produc- 
ing a case of a man's being able to move his arm or 
his leg. It is wrong to inflict pain on an innocent 
man ; wrong to deprive him of all his property ; 
right to save his life if he is likely to lose it ; right 
to restore him what has been taken from him* 
Surely I can determine that these are true propo- 
sitions, without any emotion whatever. Oh I but 
say the sentimentalists, you would have an emotion 
before or after you performed these actions, or 
upon seeing them performed; and all that you 
mean just now, by saying they are right or 
wrong, is, that you feel you would experience these 
emotions. — Is not this just asserting the point in 
dispute ? 
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Secondly. If Sir James desires to be shewn a 
case, in which an act of pure intellect, a mere in- 
tellectual perception of truth or falsehood, can have 
all the effects attributed to conscience, in the ordi- 
nary, and the just, signification of the term ; that is, 
in which an act of intellect will, in itself, be desire, 
and emotion, and volition ; — he asks a case to be 
produced, in which that which is nothing but an 
intellectual perception, will be something more 
than an intellectual perception ; in which a thing 
will be more than it is, or what it is not ; which is 
absurd; — but who, I may ask, has ever maintained 
such an absurdity ? 

But thirdly. If he asks the production of a 
case in which the act of intellect gives birth to the 
emotive process ; in which a man first perceives by 
his reason that something is right, and where that 
perception is inevitably followed by a desire to 
perform such action, perhaps by the actual perform* 
ance of it ; and where an emotion of satisfaction 
as inevitably follows such performance: if, in 
other words, he asks the production of a case 
where the supposition of the intellectual percep- 
tion will account for the emotion : then I appre- 
hend such case is produced, wherever an instance 
of virtuous conduct is produced : and I am at a 
loss to understand how the existence of the desire, 
volition, or emotion, can in this case disprove the 
existence of the previous intellectual perception, 
— not to say how it can be accounted for without 
it. — Suppose a man were to maintain, that we 
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mean nothing more by saying, — it is day, — than 
simply this, that we can exercise the sense of 
sight, by discovering and distinguishing the objects 
about us ; and suppose any one were to deny the 
identity of these two propositions, and to assert, 
that, by saying — it is day, — we meant that the 
sun had risen, and was giving light, — what 
should we think of his being met with a demand 
like this, — shew me a case where the rising of 
the sun, without our seeing and distinguishing 
objects, could be said to have the nature and effects 
of day! — The term day, here, has just the same 
sort of vagueness and comprehensiveness, as the 
term conscience. As the one includes the absolute 
and independent fact of the sun's rising, and the 
constant attendant of that fact, namely, the sensa- 
tions of sight in us, so the word conscience includes 
the judgment that something is right, and the 
emotion we feel in regard to the performance of 
it. Even then if it were owned (which it is not) 
that the emotion does not more necessarily and 
invariably attend the judgment, than our percep- 
tion of visible objects does the rising of the sun, 
would this be to own that the judgment does not 
take place, or that it may not be an independent 
fact — of which the emotion is, in certain cases, 
the attendant — as much as the rising of the sun 
is an independent fact, though invariably followed 
with our perception of visible objects ? And is 
there, to say the least, any thing more inexplica- 
ble in this, that the emotion, the desire, should 
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ensue upon the view of an action, apprehended by 
reason as right, than that it should ensue upon the 
view of one simply apprehended as beneficial t 
Even granting the intermediate mental process 
(namely the perception, that what is beneficial is 
right) to be unnecessary for an explanation of the 
emotion, can it be said that it obstructs such ex- 
planation ? Even granting that the emotion inex- 
plicably follows the mental perception that an ac- 
tion is right, does it less inexplicably follow, — 
even on the scheme of the sentimentalists, — the 
perception that it is beneficial ? But the intellec- 
tualists do not even allow that the emotion is in- 
explicable. They argue thus : The action is be- 
neficial ; it must necessarily appear right : if it 
appears right, the performance of it must neces- 
sarily cause an agreeable emotion. The senti- 
mentalists say — the action is beneficial ; the 
view of it, we know not why, does, in fact, excite 
an agreeable emotion. — Which of these, I ask, 
has most reason to tax the other with failing to 
explain the emotion ? 

I have already adverted to a method, by which 
the sentimentalists attempt to obviate the funda- 
mental objection to their theory. The following 
remark of Sir James Mackintosh, is an exemplifi- 
cation of its use. ** That the exclusion of reason 
ft^duces virtue to be a relative quality, is another 
Ihnitance of the confusion of the two questions in 
\mm\ theory ; for though a fitness to excite ap- 
pivht^tiou, may be only a relation of objects to 
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our susceptibility; yet the proposition, that all 
virtuous actions are beneficial, is a proposition as 
absolute as any other within the range of our un- 
derstanding." 

But if virtue is (as Sir James's theory makes 
it) only '* a fitness to excite approbation ;" and if to 
be " a relation to our susceptibility " is to be only 
** a relative quality/' it must, I think exceed or- 
dinary penetration to discover how virtue can, 
after all, be other than a relative quality. All that 
we can here learn to be absolutely true of the 
action is that it is beneficial . But beneficial does 
not express a moral distinction at all, more than 
difficult or easy does ; it is but the subject of a 
moral distinction. We could discover an action to 
be beneficial (i.e. productive of happiness or 
pleasure ) even if we had not a moral faculty. 
Our question is, in what way do we perceive a 
beneficial action to be right. What is meant by 
moral distinctions being absolute, is, that the right' 
ness is absolute ; so that any one who — whatever 
were his peculiar constitution — should say that a 
beneficial action was wrong, would be affirming 
what was, and always must be, false. 

I am unable to see that the objection, the va- 
lidity of which is now insisted upon, confounds, as 
Sir James asserts, the two great questions which 
he distinguishes. On the contrary, I must be 
pardoned for thinking that the ingenious author 
himself, in this instance, confounds^ both these 
questions with a third which is different from 
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either. It is one question to ask^ what is the com- 
mon quality of those actions which we denomi- 
nate right ; and to this it is, or may be, a just an- 
swer, to say, that this quality is their beneficial 
tendency. It is another question to ask, by what 
faculty of our minds we perceive actions to be 
right. To this one party answers that there is, in 
our constitution, a susceptibility of receiving an 
agreeable emotion from the contemplation of those 
actions, and a disposition to perform them : ano- 
ther party, that our reason, on the conception of a 
beneficial action, perceives of such action, that 
it is right. But there is still a third question, 
which has arisen out of this difference of opinion, 
and it is quite distinct from either of the other 
two ; this, namely, — what is meant by an ac- 
tion's being right? That this is different from 
the first question, would be owned even by those 
who suppose that the beneficial tendency of an 
action is what makes it right. That a beneficial 
action is right, is not a definition, but a proposi- 
tion. Right and beneficial ^xe not the same thing. 
But the sentimental theorists would make one an- 
swer serve both the second and third questions. 
That an action is right, means, according to them^ 
nothing else but that we receive an agreeable 
emotion from the view of it. The intellectual 
theorists again, being asked what they mean by 
right, at once answer that they cannot tell. The 
notion is familiar and clear to them, but they hold 
it incapable of definition ; and the very thing they 
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object to the opposite party is, that these furnish 
a definition of it — at least, that they describe it 
as consisting in an emotion^ if they do not pre- 
tend to distinguish the nature of the emotion. 
They assign the genus of right, if they cannot as- 
sign its species. The intellectual theorists nei- 
ther offer to tell its species nor genus. Now, sup- 
posing the sentimental theory to be true, the 
quality /or which an action is right may indeed be 
an absolute quality, but not the quality of right 
itself. If right be an absolute quality, the sen- 
timental theory cannot explain it as such. 

Like most of the theorists of his peculiar school. 
Sir James struggles hard to make it appear, (yet 
only by mere dint of assertion,) that it is implied 
in the very existence and nature of the supposed 
moral sense, that we ought to do what is agree- 
able to it, rather than what any other bent of our 
nature prompts us to do, — overlooking that the 
very pains he takes to inculcate the preference 
due to this sense, shews that its right to such pre- 
ference is, at least, liable to question ; and that, 
if this can be made even a question, without ob- 
vious absurdity, then it cannot be implied in the 
existence of such a sense, that we ought to prefer 
its gratification to any other gratification. " Pas- 
sion,** says Sir James, " implies nothing but an in- 
clination to follow it, and in that respect passions 
differ only in force." And what does the moral 
sense imply, but that the gratification of some 
particular passion may be attended with a certain 
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feeling of pain ? Will any one say, if the case 
stands simply thus, that it is not at least a rational 
question to ask whether I ought to gratify my 
passion, with this pain, or escape the pain and 
disappoint my passion ? ** No notion can be 
formed of the principle of reflection or conscience 
which does not comprehend judgment, directicm, 
superintendency ; authority over all other prin- 
ciples of action is a constituent part of the idea of 
conscience.'* No notion can be formed of con- 
science, which does not comprehend judgment, 
direction, or superintendency; but a notion can 
be very easily formed of a mere desire or emotion, 
which does not comprehend these. And here 
lies the fallacy of the sentimental argument.^ Its 
supporters argue well the supremacy of conscience 
— but not the supremacy of such a principle as 
they describe conscience to be. It is extremely 
hard to see how ** no notion can be formed" of 
a mere emotion or desire, " which does not com- 
prehend judgment^ direction, superintendency;'' 

* The only way of depriving them of the benefit of this fal- 
lacy, is to avoid the use of the word conscience^ or even moral 
senscy altogether in the discussion — though this necessarily 
occasions circumlocution. The question is not regarding con-^ 
science, — the moral sense; but regarding a capacity of agree- 
able and disagreeable emotions^ pretended to be that in which 
conscience or the moral sense consists. That the conscience, 
the moral sense, ought to be supreme, is allowed on all hands. 
The question is, whether the supremacy can be accounted for 
upon the sentimental hypothesis, explaining the nature of 
conscience. 
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how " authority is a constituent part of the idea" 
of a mere feeling or desire. Or, at farthest, can 
this, I would ask, be said in any other sense than 
that in which any other feeling or desire has judg- 
ment, direction, superintendency, authority over 
its own objects? Does not the sense of taste judge 
and direct what food is to be taken, and superin- 
tend the taking of food ? has it not authority to 
command one sort, forbid another? Has the 
moral sense authority in any other way than this 
over its own objects ? It is in vain to tell us of the 
peculiar mental position which the moral faculty 
occupies. The expression is a most just one, as 
serving to convey the notion entertained by the 
sentimentalists of the nature of the moral sense. 
But surely our notion of this position does not in- 
evitably imply, as something contained in that 
notion, that we ought to gratify the faculty having 
this position. To say that, while other faculties 
have each their own objects, they are themselves 
the objects of the moral faculty, may or may not 
be good as a reason why we ought only to gratify 
such of them as can be gratified with the agree- 
able, or without the painful emotion : but the 
bare assigning of it as a reason, the assigning of 
any sort of reai^on, the mere supposition that a 
reason can be necessary, that a question can exist, 
shews beyond all doubt that what we ought to do, 
and what is agreeable to the moral faculty cannot 
just mean one thing ; and if they do not mean one 
thing, the theory is altogether untenable. 
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I have elsewhere asserted that precisely the 
same objection lies against the sentimental hypo- 
thesis, as against those theories which resolve 
right and wrong into the will of the Deity, or into 
human laws; to which I would now add, that 
there is no mode of defence that can possibly be 
adopted in behalf of the first, that may not be em- 
ployed in behalf of the other two, with equal, — 
in my opinion, with greater plausibility. We 
are told, for instance, that all that we mean by 
an action's being right, is just this, that it is agree- 
able to the moral sense — '* no notion can be 
formed of the moral faculty that does not compre- 
hend authority, superintendence, direction." But 
is it not at least as rational to say, — all that we 
mean by an action's being right, is, that it is 
agreeable to the divine will, that it is in confor- 
mity to the laws of the land, — no notion can be 
formed of the divine will, of civil law, that does 
not comprehend authority, superintendence, di- 
rection ? How could we treat assertions of this 
nature otherwise than by just pronouncing them 
to be entirely arbitrary and groundless ? or could 
any consideration be urged against them that 
would not apply, with at least equal force, mu- 
tatis mutandis y to the assertions of the sentimental 
theorist ?* 

* To this I may add, that the same confusion seems to have 
existed, in fact, as regards the specific aims of those different 
theories. I know not very well whether those who have 
founded morality on the laws of God, or the laws of men, have 
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V 

The only thing which has preserved the senti- 
mental theory from the prompt • and decided re- 
jection met by the two opinions now alluded to, 
is the delusion occasioned by the ambiguity ot the 
terms moral sense and conscience. Is man endowed 
with a moral sense ? — undoubtedly. Is it by the 
moral sense that he judges of right and wrong? — 
most certainly. Can he distinguish right and wrong 
without a moral sense ? — truly not. Ought not 
the moral sense to be the supreme guide of his 
conduct? — without question. What more, cry the 
sentimentalists, can any one desire ? Nay, but it 
is overlooked that all this is true of the moral 
sense, only in its general meaning, as denoting the 

• 

meant that our perception of moral distinctions resolves into 
our knowledge, that some actions are commanded, others for- 
bidden ; or that those actions which we perceive, no matter 
how, to be right or wrong, are those which are commanded or 
forbidden, by Divine or human authority — that is, whether 
they answer the question, how do we attach a moral distinction 
to certain qualities of actions ? or this one, on account of what 
quality in actions is it, that we attach such moral distinction 
to them ? But the confounding of these two questions really 
does not, in regard to any one more than another, of the theo- 
ries now alluded to, arise from a defect in these theories, but 
from the mismanagement of them. For as, on the one hand. 
Sir James Mackintosh allows that the two questions have been 
confounded by some of the sentimentalists, so, on the other, 
it is clear, that they admit of being distinguished, on the other 
systems now compared with that. For, supposing that right 
and wrong mean just commanded and forbidden, we may still, 
separately, inquire for what qtiality certain actions have been 
commanded, others forbidden. 
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faculty, whatever it may be, by which right and 
wrong are distinguished ; and under which mean* 
ing the moral sense may really stand for the rea- 
soning faculty. But all that is thus true of the 
moral sense, or conscience, in the general signifi- 
cation of these terms, the sentimentalists uncon- 
sciously represent as true of the moral sense, or 
conscience, as specially denoting a capacity of re- 
ceiving agreeable or disagreeable emotion from the 
view of certain actions ; — hence, I repeat, the 
whole plausibility of their theory. 

Upon the whole, then, in return for the dilemma 
which Sir James Mackintosh proposes to the in- 
tellectualists,* I would beg to offer the following 
one: — 

If to perform such actions as excite the agree- 
able emotion, (the capacity of which and of its 
contrary is supposed to constitute the moral 
faculty,) is not something morally right or obliga- 
tory, something that it is our duty, or that we 
ought to do, — then it cannot be said that the 
moral faculty is what ought to be the guide of 
our conduct — ^which is absurd. 

If to do such actions as excite the agreeable 
emotion, is something morally right, this is some- 
thing which we must perceive to be morally right, 
otherwise than as it excites the agreeable emo- 
tion ; unless we merely mean to say, that doing 
what excites the agreeable emotion, excites the 

* To this effect — If the emotion is denied, a known fact is 
denied : if admitted, what use for any other supposition ? 
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agreeable emotion. And, if we can perceive, 
otherwise than by the supposed capacity of emo- 
tion, that any one thing is right, why may we not 
perceive that any other thing is right, and what 
is the use of supposing the existence of that ca- 
pacity at all ? 

With regard to the theory, adopted by Sir James, 
which attempts to resolve the moral faculty into 
simpler component elements, by means of the 
principle of association, I have only to observe, 
that, as that theory at most proposes to explain a 
sentiment or emotive act, it can never, even sup- 
posing it true, be accepted by a disciple of the in- 
tellectual school, as furnishing an adequate or 
complete account of our moral perceptions. And 
although the existence of a sentiment, as a con- 
stituent part, or rather as the attendant of many of 
our determinations, is fully admitted by the intel- 
lectual theorist, yet as he pretends to account sa- 
tisfactorily for the existence of the sentiment, as 
being a strictly necessary consequence, in cases 
where it occurs, of the previous intellectual per- 
ception ; he cannot admit that this sentiment may 
be wholly rested upon the principle of association . 
But as the existence of an intellectual perception, 
with its necessary attendant desires and emotions 
by no means excludes the possibility of other de- 
sires or emotions arising from other sources, co- 
existing or concurring with these moral emotions 

VOL. I. K 
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more strictly so denominated^ a hypothesis which 
accounts for the existence of such auxiliary senti- 
ments^ as it is not necessary as a part of the in- 
tellectual theory, yet does not, in the slightest de- 
gree, impugn or contradict it ; and may be accept- 
ed into its alliance, as forming a collateral branch 
of the subject. In fact it has never been suffi- 
ciently attended to, that the intellectual theory is 
of a positive more than of a negative or exclusive 
kind. Its supporters maintain this point abso- 
lutely — Reason, without any additional faculty but 
what is implied in the existence of reason itself, 
can perceive something to be right, something 
wrong; and though other faculties may exist, 
pointing to what is right, reason alone can deter- 
mine what is right. They can easily admit a 
variety of principles, subsidiary to reason, im- 
pelling to what is right. 

In the course of the Dissertation, much interest- 
ing and judicious remark as it contains, there is 
nothing more valuable than the considerations in- 
cidentally urged to evince the supreme excellence 
of virtue, as regards the happiness of the agent ; 
and the great amount of the happiness derived 
from the exercise of virtue, as independent of, 
and distinct from its fruits. No topic is more 
worthy to engage the attention of a philosophical 
and virtuous mind ; and the manner in which it 
has been treated by the author of the Dissertation, 
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evinces that the power of virtue is what he has 
alike deeply meditated upon, and warmly felt. 
And it would be with any design but that of con- 
troverting or weakening his observations — even if 
anything I might be able to say could have that 
effect — that I should be inclined to object to the 
theoretical \iews, which I suppose they may be 
employed to serve. So long as the supreme hap- 
piness which virtue confers upon her votaries, is 
maintained as a fact ; so long as the exhibition of 
this happiness is employed as the incentive to vir- 
tuous conduct, — no statement can be more just 
and important. But the theoretical principles 
which I have adopted, make me object to such 
representation's being used as explaining the na- 
ture of moral obligation -r- as if all that were meant 
by saying, this mode of conduct is your duti/, 
were, this mode of conduct is that by which i/ou 
will secure your own greatest happiness. It seems 
to me, however, that this is the only consistent, at 
least the most satisfactory, view of moral obliga- 
tion, which a theorist of the sentimental school 
can propose. In opposition to this, it appears to 
me, that the happiness derived from the practice 
of virtue, instead of constituting obligation, pre- 
supposes its existence. I rejoice, I enjoy a feli- 
city, in acting, or in having acted, or in proposing 
to act so, because I perceive such mode of acting 
to be my duty. It is only because I suppose it 

k2 
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my duty, that I feel joy in performing it, or that 
I could not dispense with the performance of it 
without uneasiness or remorse. The perception 
of duty is an intellectual act; the pleasure of 
doing, the pain of violating duty, an emotive act. 
This pleasure, conceived or desired, it is my duty 
to pursue or aim at, in the same sense as it is my 
duty to pursue or aim at any good of which my 
nature is capable : and if the enjoyment of this 
pleasure is my supreme good, the pursuit of it, so 
far as duty to myself goes, may be my highest duty. 
But this secondary duty, — secondary at least as 
regards the mode of its derivation — presupposes 
a primary duty, as before described : and this pri- 
mary duty is not founded upon a view of a happi- 
ness to be enjoyed by myself, but is presupposed 
in the notion of this happiness. Other instances 
of obligations in a series, will occur in this treatise ; 
and in cases where such series exists, philosophers 
have not always sufficiently distinguished between 
the first, and the following links of the chain. 
Something is, in its own nature, obligatory. Why? 
Because we find a happiness in doing it ? — No ; 
why then ? We cannot tell, any more than we 
can tell why the whole must be greater than a 
part. It is, and must be obligatory : this is all 
we can say about the matter : and being obligatory, 
we must find a happiness in acting accordingly. 
I would only add, that to rest the obligation of 
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virtue upon the happiness arising to the agent 
from its exercise, is really to adopt the selfish 
theory of morals, which Sir James so justly and 
earnestly opposes. Any other account of obliga- , 
tion which a sentimental theory can give, must, 
so far as I can see, have the effect of making ob- 
ligation to mean nothing different from inclination. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

VIEW OF THE ORIGIN AND NATURE OF OUR MORAL JUDGMENTS 
AND FEELINGS, AND OF THE RELATED PRINCIPLES OF ACTION. 

SECT. I. 

Of Judgments and Feelings strictly Moral. 

Having thus endeavoured to vindicate the agency 
of reason in our moral determinations, I proceed 
— with a view to ascertain how far the supposi- 
tion of such agency is, of itself, sufficient to ex- 
plain the phenomena — to exhibit the particular 
modes and effects of its operation. 

It is from the nature of pleasure and pain, hap- 
piness and misery, that all moral distinctions ulti- 
mately derive their origin : and as, among beings, 
if such could be imagined to exist, whose condi- 
tion admitted of no diversity in this respect, no 
moral notions could possibly have birth; so, 
wherever pain and pleasure are experienced, and 
perceived to arise from the acts of animated be- 
ings, a variety of feelings, in relation to those two 
states, and the beings who are the instruments of 
producing them, will be the necessary result of a 
certain degree of the capacity of thought and 
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knowledge ; and in the minds of those beings who 
may possess such capacity expanded into the fa- 
culty of reason, there will also ensue, in regard 
to those objects of thought, a variety of moral de- 
terminations properly so denominated. 

Of the various pleasures and pains incident 
to an intelligent being, some may be said to 
result from the very nature of mind ; others from 
the peculiar mental or bodily constitution, which 
it may have pleased the Creator to bestow. Of 
the first class, are the pleasures derived from the 
possession of knowledge, as opposed to ignor- 
ance or falsehood; from the possession of power; 
perhaps from that of the love and admiration of 
other beings : of the second class may be reckoned 
the emotions of taste, or at least some of those 
emotions ; and the whole class of our bodily pains 
and pleasures. 

But however arbitrary, in some cases, may be 
the connection between our pleasures and pains, 
and the sources from which they are respectively, 
derived, there is nothing arbitrary in the connec- 
tion between those pleasures and pains, and the 
emotions of hope and fear, joy and sorrow, to 
which they severally give birth. Why the touch 
of a burning body should give us pain rather than 
pleasure, no reason can be given ; why certain 
sights, or tastes, or smells, should please rather 
than displease us, may perhaps be equally unac- 
countable : but it is impossible that a pleasure. 
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obtained, or in prospect, should, as such, excite 
fear or sorrow, or vice versa with respect to pain. 
For we cannot even imagine a being, who should 
have the same feelings on being made to under- 
stand that he was about to undergo a great suffer- 
ing, and to obtain a great enjoyment; or who 
should behold, with equal indifference, the ap- 
proach of each. To say, as Dr. T. Brown has 
somewhere done, that " we know not why we 
have been so constituted by the Deity as to rejoice 
at prosperous, and grieve at unfortunate events,** 
seems to me much the same as to say, that we know 
not why the Deity has made three and two to be 
equal to five ; or the two sides of every triangle 
to be greater than the third. 

Similar to the connection now described as sub- 
sisting between pleasure and pain and the emo- 
tions respectively related to each, is that between 
these states, and certain sentiments arising to- 
wards other beings, considered as the intentional 
producers of pleasure or pain. It is equally im- 
possible for any being to be pleased with, or love 
another being, for causing him to endure pain, 
simply for the sake of doing so, as it is to be 
pleased with the pain itself, simply because it is 
such. It is impossible too that he should view 
the producer of pain, and the producer of plea- 
sure, with similar sentiments, or with entire indif- 
ference in each case. 

The principles of sympathy and benevolent af- 
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fection towards other beings, do not, I apprehend, 
necessarily result from the nature of mind — at 
least of mind considered as unendued with reason; 
but if these principles have been implanted, the 
emotions of grief for the misery of others, joy on 
account of their happiness, love of those who 
benefit them, resentment towards those by whom 
they are injured, are not to be considered as what 
may or may not follow. Though the benevolent 
affections themselves may be merely the effect of 
positive constitution, the secondary emotions now 
enumerated flow of necessity from that constitu- 
tion : for if I possess an affection towards another 
being, it is a contradiction to suppose that I could 
rejoice at his suffering, or that I could fail to 
grieve at such suffering, and resent the infliction 
of it. 

Thus then we account for certain emotions 
which a view of the actions of other beings excite 
in our minds : and in doing so, we account for 
what very much resembles the sentiments of ap- 
probation and disapprobation, and what these 
sentiments are generally more or less mixed up 
with. Love to those who do us good, hatred to 
those who do us evil, are what must necessarily 
result from the very nature of mind. Love to 
those who do good to other beings for whom we 
entertain a benevolent affection, hatred towards 
those who injure them, are the necessary results 
of the possession of that affection. 
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There exists, then, in the very nature of mind, 
considered in its relation to the states of pleasure 
and pain, a necessary connection between these 
states and certain emotions peculiarly related to 
each. It is impossible to overlook the strong 
analogy, in kind, that subsists between these emo- 
tions and those of moral approbation and disap- 
probation ; and we have thence the clearest war- 
rant for forming the presumption, that, in the es- 
sential nature of mind also — mind in its higher 
and more developed capacities — we may find the 
source of moral perceptions in general. 

Moral approbation has the closest possible af- 
finity to hope, joy, gratitude ; moral disapproba- 
tion to fear, grief, resentment. The former are 
all pleasing, the latter all painful emotions. 
Moral approbation, hope, joy, gratitude, have all 
a relation to pleasure or happiness as their object : 
with each of these emotions is more or less inter- 
mixed a feeling of love or desire. Moral disap-^ 
probation, fear, grief, resentment, have all a rela- 
tion to pain or misery as their object : with each 
of these emotions again is more or less intermixed 
a feeling of hate or aversion. As surely then as 
any of these states of emotion have their origin 
in the essential nature of mind, so surely, we may 
presume, have the others ; as surely as some of 
these emotions are not arbitrarily connected with 
their respective objects, so surely may we presume 
that none of them are arbitrarily connected. 
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A capability of the emotions of hope, joy, and 
gratitude, and their opposites, fear, grief, and re- 
sentment, does not seem to require a higher de- 
gree of intellect, than will enable a living being 
to know that pleasure or pain is inflicted, or about 
to be inflicted, and that by the act of another 
being. This degree, the lower animals seem to 
possess ; and from their being endowed with cer- 
tain benevolent affections towards their offispring, 
and sometimes with capacities of attachment or 
dislike towards other beings, they are necessarily 
pleased or displeased with those who benefit or 
injure the objects of those affections. 

But an entirely new set of mental phenomena 
present themselves to our view, when we look to 
the case of a being endowed with reason ; who is 
not merely capable of feeling pleasure and pain, 
and, when these are produced by the acts of other 
beings, of knowing that they are thus produced ; 
but who can also think and reflect what pleasure 
and pain are, what is their distinctive nature, and 
thence, the distinctive nature of the different acts 
by which they are respectively produced. 

The rational faculty may properly be said to 
consist in the ability, not merely to form a concep- 
tion in the mind (for this must perhaps be allowed 
to the inferior animals) but to discover what any 
conception necessarily involves or contains in it. 
Every conception that a rational being can form, 
must inevitably involve or contain something with- 
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in it. There must be something which cannot 
but hold true of it, as long as the conception re- 
mains the same ; so that whenever this should not 
hold true, the conception itself would be changed 
or destroyed. The power of thus evolving a con- 
ception is the reasoning faculty — the possession of 
which constitutes a rational being. 

A being destitute of reason can behold, per- 
ceive, or know an object, as it is ; but he cannot 
perceive what, according to the conception it gives 
birth to, must, with necessary truth, be affirmed or 
denied of it.* Thus a dog, or a horse, beholds 
and feels a stone, and knows its existence, as well 
as a man ; but the former cannot, like the latter, 
deduce a necessary truth from his conception of 
it ; — cannot, for instance, perceive that it is impos- 
sible for the stone at once to be, and not to be ; 
that it cannot be in two places at one time ; that 
all its parts are equal to the whole of it, and the like. 

Pleasure and pain, happiness and misery, then, 
which, to the irrational creation, are at most but 
objects of knowledge or conception, or the excit- 
ing causes of certain passions or emotions, become 
besides, to the rational mind, the objects of thought 
and reasoning; and the conceptions formed of 

* Whether reasoning can^ or cannot be carried on without 
the instrumentality of language, is a point I am not at present 
concerned in determining. But I cannot here describe my 
meaning, without at least speaking of reasoning as what in- 
volves the use of language, in affirming or denying. 
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them in the reasoning mind, are perceived to in- 
volve such truths as these : 

That they can only be, as states of a sentient 
being, and imply the existence of a sentient being : 

That pleasure, in its very nature, and from the 
nature of a sentient being, must move joy, hope, 
desire ; at least that the contrary of this cannot 
be. That pain must move grief, fear, resentment. 

With these conceptions of what pain and plea- 
sure are, and what they imply, the rational mind 
perceives farther, that pleasure is a state in which 
a sentient being ought to be, rather than in pain : 
that his being in a state of pleasure, or at least of 
ease, is j^^, right; his being in a state of pain, un- 
Jit, wrong ; and again, that an act which produces 
what is fit in regard to any sentient being, is an 
act which ought to be performed, or which an 
agent ought to perform — the performance of which 
is right : on the contrary, that an act which pro- 
duces what, in regard to a sentient being, is unfit, 
ought not to be performed; is what an agent ought 
not to perform ; what the performance of is wrong. 

A rational being then does not merely, like the in- 
ferior animals, feel, or know pleasure or happiness, 
rejoice in it, desire it, and feel gratitude towards 
the agency by which it is produced ; but he per- 
ceives that it is what, in its nature, must necessa- 
rily excite those passions : that it is the state in 
which he and every being ought to be, rather than 
in the contrary state : that an act which occasions 
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pleasure or happiness, ought to be perfonned, and 
is right. In like manner he does not merely feel 
pain, grieve at being subjected to it, fear its ap- 
proach, resent the act which inflicts it ; but he 
perceives that it is the natural and necessary cause 
of grief, fear, resentment ; that it is what ought 
not to be occasioned ; that the acts by which it is 
occasioned, ought not to performed, and are wrong. 
This then is reasoning * from the nature of plea- 
sure and pain, or happiness and misery, and of 
these as occasioned by the acts of an agent ; and 
the truths involved in the conception of these ob- 
jects, form the Jir St principles of moral science. 

A being then who is incapable of reasoning from 
the conceptions of his mind, of perceiving what 
these conceptions contain or involve, is incapable 
of perceiving a moral truth, of forming a moral 
notion. On the other hand, a being who is capa- 
ble of reasoning, must be capable of forming mo- 
ral determinations — unless we can suppose a 
capacity of reasoning on one subject, as disjoined 
from a similar capacity in regard to another sub- 
ject. All this seems incontestably true in theory : 
certainly nothing to the contrary can be shewn 

* Reasoning generally means the deduction of one proposi- 
tion from another : but the making out of the first and primary 
proposition » if a necessary intuitive truth, is reasoning from the 
conception denoted by the terms it employs. Thus the axiom, 
** the whole is greater than a part/' is produced by reasoning 
from our conceptions of whole and part* 
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from fact. Every rational being is a moral being 
— every moral being is a rational being. 

Let us now observe the order in which our mo- 
ral judgments proceed. 

The first principle in morals seems to be that 
which has been derived from the very conception 
we form of pleasure and pain, happiness and 
misery, and of a sentient existence of which these 
are the states : namely, that it is Jit that every sen- 
tient being should be happy rather than miserable. 

The notion oi Jitness next involves that of obli- 
gation. It is impossible to perceive that something 
is, in itself y fit to be done, without perceiving also 
that it is what an agent ought to do — what he is 
under an obligation to do, rather than the contrary, 
and vice versa. 

It seems impossible, in like manner, to have the 
notion of an agent's being under an obligation to 
do this, or to avoid doing that, without perceiving 
it to be fit, in consequence, that his state should 
be better if he chooses to do what is obligatory, 
than if he does not ; worse, if he chooses to do 
what it is obligatory to avoid, than if he chooses to 
avoid it. For it appears a contradiction to say 
that a man is under an obligation to do something, 
and yet that he ought to be no better or worse, 
whether his choice be to do it or not. 

So far there may be said to take place, a mere 
intellectual perception of certain truths, which a 
rational being finds to be involved in some of the 
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conceptions of his understanding. On consider- 
ing the nature of the truths thus perceived, how- 
ever, the perception of them must appear to be 
necessarily attended, as regards the mind of the 
percipient being, with the following consequences. 

First, If he perceives that a thing is^t to be 
done, he must feel some wUh or desire that it 
should be done — must have some pleasure or 
satisfaction in its being done, rather than the 
contrary. 

Secondly, If he feels a wish that something 
should be done, he must feel some wish or desire 
to do it. 

Thirdly, If he perceives that it is obligatory 
upon him to do something, he must feel some wish 
to fulfil the obligation ; and this, as an obligation, 
and independently of the fitness of the effect 
taken by itself. 

Fourthly, He must feel some complacency or 
affection towards any being who desires or wills 
to do what is fit or obligatory; and a certain sa- 
tisfaction with himself, when conscious of such 
desire or will — and vice versa in each case. 

Now this disposition of a rational mind to feel 
satisfaction or pleasure at the production of fit 
effects ; this desire to be instrumental in producing 
them, and to fulfil the obligation perceived to 
result from their being fit ; this complacency in 
the display of similar dispositions in the minds of 
other beings, and affection towards such beings. 
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this — for it is all one principle — is moral virtue. 
In whatever degree an agent is under the influ- 
ence of such principle, as a general character of 
his mind, he is a virtuous agent ; and in every 
particular instance in which he actually expe- 
riences the satisfaction which a view of the pro- 
duction of fit effects is calculated to afford him, or 
in which he conceives admiration or attachment 
towards another virtuous agent, he exercises moral 
approbation. In explaining then what v/rf we is in 
itself, in its nature and origin, we explain what 
approbation^ is, what is its nature and origin. 
The one thing involves the other : the one is but 
the other manifested or excited in a particular 
mode. To approve virtue, and to have virtue, are 
the same thing ; for the one cannot be without the 

other.f 

In developing the origin and nature of vir- 
tue and of moral approbation, it has seemed ad- 
visable, in the first instance at least, to represent 
them as in the mind of one agent. In pursuing 
the investigation, however, it is more convenient to 

* i. e. So far as approbation is merely an emotion. 

t That isy absolutely speaking, and so ikr as regards the 
nature of the principle : for when, in ordinary language, we 
say that a man has virtue, we speak relatively ; and mean that 
he is virtuous in a considerable degree, or that his virtue is 
perfect, so far as human virtue is generally found to be. In 
short, I say that he who approves virtue is virtuous, in the 
same sense as I should say/ that there is a fire, where there is 
a spark. 

VOL. I. L 
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follow the common mode of separating the agent 
into two capacities : placing ourselves in one» as 
the approving or disapproving spectators; the 
agent himself in the other^ as the virtuous or vicious 
subject who excites those emotions. Accommo- 
dating our phraseology then to this mode of stat- 
ing the casfe, we may be said to have been explain- 
ing, first, why certain ends are ^, certain actiam 
obligatory ; how certain individuals are virtuous or 
of good desert; how they come to be so^ and where* 
in their virtue or desert consists : and secondly^ 
why and how we Judge that such ends are fit^ that 
such actions are obligatory, that such individuals 
deserve reward ; why we are pleased to see fit 
ends effected, why we approve of those actions by 
which they are sought to be effected : in other 
words, we explain, at once, wherein moral dis- 
tinctions consist, and how we come to perceive 
them. 

That the various emotions and affections now 
described must arise, of necessity, from the na- 
ture of the judgments to which they have been 
traced, seems indisputably clear. When a rational 
being perceives as a truth, by his reason, that 
something is right to be done, it is impossible for 
him to feel an entire indifference as to whether 
that be done or not : as impossible to be pleased 
at its not being done, or displeased at its being 
done. In like manner, if there is any thing that 
he is thus pleased to see done^ he must be pleased 
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with the one who desires or seeks to do it. He 
cannot be satisfied with the effect , dissatisfied with 
the intending producer of that effect. Now it is 
to be observed that this representation does not 
suppose any implanted susceptibility or faculty, 
additional to mere life and intelligence. The af- 
fections and emotions described are strictly ne- 
cessary consequences of the mere intellectual per- 
ception of right and wrong ; as strictly so, as the 
equality of the halves is the necessary conse- 
quence of the equality of the wholes which those 
halves compose. The very notion of right carries 
along with it that it is what we must desire to be 
done, and cannot fail to desire ; and it would be a 
contradiction to say that we could think any thing 
to be right, and yet be entirely indifferent whether 
it were done or not ; or regard in the same man- 
ner him who does what is right, and him who 
does not. 

The observation of Bishop Butler, that the 
moral faculty includes " both a perception of the 
understanding and a sentiment of the heart," 
though, in a general sense, conveying the sub- 
stance of the foregoing statement, would require, 
before it could be taken as fully expressing the 
views therein contained, to be attended with the 
following explanations : 

First, That the popular expression "the heart," 
is not to be held as necessarily implying any prin- 
ciple distinct from, or superadded to, the pos- 

l2 
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session of a rational mind. I say necessarily im- 
plying : for I am not concerned to arg^e against 
the possibility, or even the fact, of an implanted 
and positive capacity of emotion,* as connected 
with the view of particular actions. It is suffi- 
cient for me to maintain that the existence of cer- 
tain emotions can be accounted for, without the 
supposition of any such positive constitution; that 
they may be shewn to arise from the mere pos- 
session of intelligence, and cannot but arise where 
there is intelligence. 

But secondly, and more particularly, — That 
though, when a right or wrong action is really per- 
formed, there is both a perception of the under- 
standing and a sentiment of the heart, yet, as we 
can determine an action to be right or wrong 
without its being performed at all, and therefore 
(since the emotion only takes place in relation to 
the performance) without any emotion, — the emo- 
tion has no share whatever, in determining it to 
be right or wrong. 

The opinion that reason discriminates between 
right or wrong has suffered considerably from 
its having been the practice of theorists to confine 
their speculations on this subject exclusively to 
what takes place in our minds when an action is 
performed. Now we can just as clearly judge 

* Dr. Price seems disposed to admit the existence of th» 
capacity as superadded to reason. 
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that one action is right, another wrong, without 
their being actually performed, as we can judge 
that all the parts are equal to the whole, without 
making the experiment of dividing material bodies 
and reuniting the parts. Talk, as an abstract case, 
of inflicting pain or misery in any living being : 
on merely understanding what this means we pro- 
nounce the action wrong. This is a moral deter- 
mination perfect in itself ; and it is quite unmixed 
with emotion. We behold this wrong action 
performed, and we then feel a painful emotion 
because the wrong action is performed. If we have 
thought of it before performance, the act of judg- 
ment has taken place by itself;* if only upon see- 
ing the performance, the act of judgment is im- 
mediately followed by the emotion ; the emotion 
takes full possession of the mind, and we are apt 
to overlook the judgment : but the judgment, the 
judgment alone, is the distinctive operation ;t the 
emotion is but consequent upon the perception of 
the distinction. 

* The desire to perform or avoid performance of an action 
perceived to be good or bad (or the desire that it should be 
performed or avoided by another agent) though it is what must 
take place before the action is performed, has always relation 
to the actual performance, and only springs up where actual 
performance is likely, or at least possible. The judgment that 
an action is right or wrong, may be formed regarding an action 
the actual performance of which is impossible. 

t Let me not be taken as meaning, by the distinctive opera- 
tion, that which distinguishes the primary quality of the action 
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A man hears that a particular occurrence has 
taken place, which, though he is not directly af- 
fected by it, he perceives will be, in its conse- 
quences, extremely prejudicial to him : he pro- 
nounces it an unfortunate occurrence, and feels 
much regret that it has happened. In this case, 
his contemplation of the occurrence includes both 
'' a perception of the understanding and a senti- 
ment of the heart." But surely the sentiment or 
emotion of regret has nothing to do in charac- 
terizing the occurrence as unfortunate. He could 
have pronounced that it would be unfortunate 
without its happening at all — of course vnthout 
any sentiment of regret, and also without any sen- 
timent of fear, if the occurrence had been unlikely 
to happen. It is not unfortunate because of his 
regret, nor does his regret attend the perception 
that it is unfortunate — as that perception exists by 

for which it is determined to be right or wrong. This is a 
separate act from both of those which I have described, and 
precedes both. It is generally neither emotion nor judgment, 
in the strict sense, (though judgment may sometimes be em- 
ployed) but perception or knowledge. I see a man receive a 
wound from another. This is the action. I perceive or know 
that it creates pain and inconvenience. This is the quality of 
the action which makes it the subject of a moral judgment. 
Reason pronounces that, as inflicting pain, the action is wrong. 
The actual performance of this wrong action moves in me a 
painful emotion. 

The instinctive feeling of pity or compassion again is dif- 
ferent from all those, and what we have here no concern with. 
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itself; the feeling of regret arises because what 
is perceived to be unfortunate — has happened. 

A man's judgment that an action is morally 
good or bad — his judgment that an event will 
have consequences beneficial or prejudicial to 
himself — are, as judgments, entirely different. 
But in the manner in which each is attended with 
an emotion^ in the manner in which each exists 
independently of that emotion — they are pre- 
cisely similar. 

It is at all events to be observed — in extension 
of Bishop Butler's . analysis, — that neither the 
judgment, nor the emotion, of which the act of 
moral approbation consists, is one, or indivisible, 
but each twofold . We Judge, first, that an effect 
is ^t, secondly, that an action is obligatory. We 
feel an emotion, first of, satisfaction, at the view of 
a fit effect, secondly, of attachment and admiration, 
towards a virtuous agent. 

Our perception that an agent is under an obli- 
gation to do any thing, must presuppose that 
something is, in itself, fit to be done. The judg- 
ment of the understanding in each case precedes 
the affection or emotion ; or that affection or emo- 
tion is not moral approbation. I morally approve that 
the end or effect should be produced, only when 
I have Judged that it is fit and proper to be pro- 
duced ; and my moral approbation of the agent on 
account of his virtue, presupposes that there was 
something, in my judgment and his, perceived to 
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be obligatory, in a regard to which his virtue con- 
sisted. 

SECT II. 
Of the Natural Affections^ 

Along with that regard to moral fitness and obH- 
gation which constitutes virtue, and which must, 
in some degree, however small, belong to every 
intelligent being, man possesses several benevolent 
desires or affections, by which he is directly im- 
pelled to promote the happiness of other beings, 
and to relieve their misery. These affections cor- 
respond so entirely, in some instances, with the 
principle of virtue, that some of the best writers 
have taken them for the same. Nothing however 
can be more different. 

Some benevolent affections are general, as sym- 
pathy or compassion ; some particular, as filial, 
and parental love : but all of them are mere de- 
sires, not having any necessary relation to their 
particular objects, but of a kind which we could 
easily suppose, at least, to be connected with other 
objects. We desire to render such a one happy, 
to relieve another from being miserable, and we 
act accordingly ; not having in view any fitness in 
the effect that is to be produced ; we merely de- 
sire it : we might have desired the contrary in 
each case ; and should as readily and naturally 
have sought to gratify the one desire, as the other. 
It is with these desires as with our desire of food^^ 
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which is quite independent of any view to the 
support of life, and would of itself equally impel 
us to swallow poison as wholesome victuals, did 
they chance to be equally agreeable to the taste. 
But when we act as virtuous agents, the case is 
quite different ; and we promote happiness, and 
relieve misery, because it is ^t or righf that such 
should be done, and not merely because we desire 
it. It is true such desire exists ; but it does not 
exist primarily, or by positive constitution ; but in 
necessary connection with the object, as conceived 
by a rational mind. If we desire such effect to take 
place, it is only because it appears to.be, in its own 
nature, a^< effect : one which is naturally proper 
to be desired, and would not cease to be fit, even 
should we possess contrary desires. Did we not 
desire it, indeed, we should not promote it ; but 
did it not, in our judgment, possess an intrinsic 
fitness, we should not even desire it. 

Happiness and misery, as exciting the mere 
natural affections, are in the mind, not as objects 
of reason, but of sense or imagination. In vain 
you tell me that thousands lie dead or* wounded 
in the field, or are perishing by shipwreck, by the 
earthquake, or the pestilence. I may hear all 
this, and comprehend what it means, and yet 
my feelings of compassion remain unmoved. But 
let me behold the agonies, let me hear the groans 
of a single sufferer ; nay, fill my imagination with 
the vivid conceptioa of them, and my heart is 
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melted with sympathy and compassion. Reason 
and virtue^ on the other hand^ need not to be pre- 
sented with either the reality, or the representa- 
tion of misery. The bare conception of it formed 
in the intellect, is that of something which ought 
not to be, — which ought to be removed ; and the 
desire an J purpose of removing it instantly and 
necessarily follows. Hence, feeling is moved by 
the case of distress that is present, more than by 
thousands of cases that are future or absent; 
virtue is moved by the intrinsic importance of this 
or that amount of suffering, without relation to 
time or place. Feeling looks merely to the fact 
that there is suffering : it regards not the desert 
of the sufferer : it regards not whether he endures 
more than his due share, or whether his burden 
can be at all removed, without pressing harder 
upon another. It interests us alike in what be* 
fals the murderer and his victim : we forget the 
fate of the latter, when we behold the suffering 
endured by the former, in expiation of his crime. 
To the eye of reason and virtue, the view of suf- 
fering is always painful ; but they can look, com- 
paratively unmoved, on suffering deservedly in- 
flicted, if it is the means of preventing other suf- 
fering, that would be undeserved : they are not 
satisfied that a present suffering is removed, if a 
greater is thereby created elsewhere, or in future ; 
or if it is removed from one to another, who is al- 
ready bearing what in justice belongs to him. 
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The differ^ice between acting from a principle 
of virt4ie^ and acting from the impulse of a bene- 
volent affection, may be diewn in a variety of in- 
stances. A judge on the bench feels the strongest 
compassion (which is a benevolent affection) for a 
criminal : yet he condemns him from a sense of 
duty. It may be said^ this sense of duty is itself 
a benevolent affection towards those who would 
suffer by the escape of the criminal. That this 
name may be giveVto it without any great impro- 
priety^ I shall allow : but are the two things the 
same ? Does the judge feel an impulse of emotion, 
a feeling, a desire, towards those whom he bene- 
fits by passing sentence on the criminal ? No ; he 
acts in their behalf from a rational sense of moral 
obligation. The circumstance of his doing vio- 
lence to his feelings in condemning the criminal, 
shews that it is something different from feeling or 
affection, that determines his conduct. Is a re- 
venue officer prompted by benevolent affection in 
exacting government dues ? Who are the objects 
of this affection ? his superiors in his peculiar de- 
partment ? the public in general ? Surely to say 
so would be an abuse of words. 

A man gives his assistance to a scheme for the 
saving of human lives, such as the maintaining of 
a life-boat, the procuring of an apparatus for the 
recovery of persons apparently drowned, and the 
like, from a sense of duty : he acts with a view to 
prevent certain misfortunes to some of his fellow- 
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men, as an end, right or fit to be pursued, and 
which he would not pursue, but because it is right. 
But let him behold a person actually about to sink 
under water ; let him witness his agonizing strug- 
gles, and hear his screams of affright and horror, 
as he is swallowed up by the devouring flood — 
does he now seek to rescue the drowning man, 
because he perceives it to be right ? No more than 
the drowning man seeks to rescue himself, be- 
cause it is right. The efforts of the spectator to 
afford relief, are as instantaneous and violent as 
those of the sufferer to obtain it. The desire 
which agitates the one, seems equal to that 
which agitates the other. Both are alike moved 
by a sudden instinctive impulse, and by nothing 
else. 

Brute animals display the very strongest degrees 
of benevolent affection : yet we never attribute to 
tjiem the possession of moral excellence, or con- 
sider them as acting from a regard to moral duty. 
It would be absurd to say that I possess any 
affection towards any particular inhabitant of Lap- 
land, or Japan ; yet I would not for an instant 
hesitate to say, that it is right such a one should 
be happy, rather than miserable ; nor could I, by 
any possible means, make myself to consider it as 
a matter of indifference, which of these two states 
he should be made to exist in ; neither, if the 
event depended upon myself, could I for a mo- 
ment doubt about ordering it in one way, rather 
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than in the other. We can conceive beings not 
only destitute of benevolent affection, but actuated 
by feelings of malevolence, and deriving grati- 
fication from the infliction of suffering: we 
cannot conceive any who should think the in- 
fliction of suffering right, and be pleased with it 
as being so. 

It seems impossible that, as rational and moral 
beings, we can attribute an excellence or worthi- 
ness to moral virtue, and feel an attachment to- 
wards those who are possessed of it, without a 
corresponding notion of excellence, a correspond- 
ing attachment, as regards the case of the benevo- 
lent affections. So far as relates to the mere pro- 
duction of fit effects, virtue and affection are the 
same : so far as the emotion of approbation consists 
in the satisfaction arising from the view of a fit effect, 
taken by itself, the results of virtue, and of benevo- 
lent affection, present to it the same object. Whe- 
ther the parent protects and nourishes his child from 
duty, or from natural affection, the protection and 
nourishment are afforded : a sensitive being re- 
ceives comfort and enjoyment: this is fit; and, as 
such, must be pleasing and agreeable to us. And 
as being each respectively dispositions, or propen- 
sions of an agent, tending to produce such fit 
effects, virtue and natural affection must, each in 
its own way, appear proper to excite our attach- 
ment towards it. Still our estimation of both 
cannot be alike. And of the two, moral virtue. 
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cannot fail to appear the most dignified and valu- 
able. It is the attribute exclusively of a rational 
mind : it is a regard for what things are intrinsi- 
cally, and in their nature^ worthy of regard ; and 
which are therefore regarded^ because they are 
thus worthy. Benevolent affection^ on the other 
hand, is a blind instinctive impulse; generally de- 
siring what is fit to be desired^ but not for that 
cause, nor for any cause : the desire exists in fact ; 
and this is all we can say. Nor is it what is fit 
on the whole, that always results from the obey- 
ing of such desire. It is often but a fitness, par- 
tial, insulated, exclusive. One object is simply 
kept in view, simply pursued, without regard to 
the consequence which its attainment may draw 
along with it. — Virtue is Essential to reason and 
intellect : they are co-existent : as long as reason 
stands, virtue must stand: nothing can eradicate 
the principle of virtue, that does not overturn the 
structure of reason, and dissolve the very constitu- 
tion of the intelligent mind. Natural affection 
is a mere appendage, having no necessary connec- 
tion with one nature more than with another, nor 
with any nature at all. It may exist in a brute, 
and be wanting in a seraph. It may burn bright 
to-day, and be extinguished to-morrow. It may 
be exchanged for its opposite, and become cruelty 
and malevolence ; and yet the essential nature of 
the being who has possessed it, that in which the 
species of his being consists, may remain the same. 
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The one^ in short, is a nature ; the other, an acci- 
dent: the one, fixed and unchangeable ; the other, 
capricious and moveable. 

But though thus inferior in excellence to moral 
virtue, the benevolent affections still appear to us 
to possess a comparative excellence, and excite a 
comparative attachment ; and the want of them 
is viewed as a capital defect. In some respects 
indeed, they appear to possess a superiority in 
value over virtue itself, — virtue, however, be it 
remembered, calculated only according to the hu- 
man standard. Our virtue is weak, our affections 
strong ; we concede a value to the degree, which 
we should refuse to allow to the kind. Indeed 
our virtue, as it is, and without our affections, 
would go but a very short way in maintaining 
the happiness, or even preserving the existence, of 
mankind. In proportion as it embraces a wider 
range of objects, its operation, iik regard to each, 
is more cold and languid. By being diffused, it 
is attenuated. Distracted by a variety of objects, 
it can rest on none. Intent on what is best, it 
misses what is good. Affection, on the contrary, 
sees, comparatively speaking, but one object ; its 
power is concentrated upon it alone ; it rushes to- 
wards it with unchecked impetuosity. If it is 
heedless of other objects, it at least attains that : 
if better ones are missed, still that is secured ; 
nay, if better ones are counteracted, still all is 
not lost. Virtue is slow, timid, cautious, calcu- 
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lating ; affection is prompt, decisive, eager, pre- 
cipitate. 

This exclusiveness and particularity of the affec- 
tionSy and consequent concentration of their warmth 
on a single object, is the cause why we are so 
much more gratified and pleased, when others act 
towards us from affection, than when they are 
moved merely by a sense of duty. " A benefactor 
thinks himself but ill requited, if the person upon 
whom he has bestowed his good offices, repays 
them merely from a cold sense of duty, and with- 
out any affection to his person. A husband is dis- 
satisfied with the most obedient wife, when he 
imagines her conduct is animated by no other 
principle, besides her regard to what the relation 
she stands in requires. Though a son should fail 
in none of the offices of filial duty, yet if he wants 
that affectionate reverence which it so well be- 
comes him to feel, the parent may justly complain 
of his indifference. Nor could a son be quite sa- 
tisfied with a parent, who, though he performed 
all the duties of his situation, had nothing of that 
fatherly fondness which might have been expected 
from him." (Smith's Theory of Mor. Sent. Part 3. 
ch. 6.) — Not only are the actual services of 
affection more valuable, from the greater zeal 
which prompts them ; but the pleasure we feel in 
being the objects of this zeal, is more flattering 
and delightful, than what we experience in being 
viewed with the colder, and more general interest 
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which virtue inspires. It is not enough that we 
are absolutely loved; we must be loved exclu- 
sively, or more than others : nor do we care for 
being the objects of a regard, which, unless our 
deserts give us a right to it, is equally bestowed 
on every other being. 

The distinction between the virtuous principle 
and the benevolent affections, is of no mean con- 
sequence to be observed ; and many perplexities 
have been introduced into the theory of morals, 
from the circumstance of its being overlooked. 
It is not perhaps going too far to say, that there is 
not a greater difference — in the case of a man's 
doing good to himself — between his eating from 
appetite, and his doing so in order to gain strength 
and preserve life, when indisposition may have re- 
moved the relish for food, than — in the case of 
his doing good to others — • between acting from 
a bepevolent affection, and from virtue. Hunger is 
a bodily, parental or filial love, a mental affection : 
in other respects they act with entire similarity. 

It was before observed, that it is impossible, in 
the nature of things, to possess a benevolent affec- 
tion towards any being, and not be pleased with 
such actions as promote his happiness, displeased 
with the contrary. These feelings however must 
never be identified with moral approbation and 
disapprobation, taken in their proper meaning ; 
to which they bear only the same relation that in- 
stinctive gratitude and resentment do, (i. e. gra- 

VOL. I. M 
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titude for an enjoyment bestowed, or a pain inflict* 
ed, on self;) the susceptibility of which does not 
even suppose the capacity of reason. A brute 
resents an attack upon its young, but cannot be 
said to disapprove of it. 

SECT. III. 

Of the precise Sense in which Approbation and Disapprobation 

are Acts of Reason, 

We shall now be able to estimate, with some 
degree of precision, how far, and in what sense, 
approbation and disapprobation can properly be 
termed acts of reason ; or reason the power that 
distinguishes right from wrong. 

The meaning of the terms approbation and disap- 
probation has been occasionally so far extended, 
as to comprehend every species of judgment, 
emotion, or affection, which a view of the acts, 
character, or disposition of living agents, may 
excite in us. In like manner, the terms good and 
bad often include, besides the moral notions of 
obligatory, virtuous, and meritorious, every cha- 
racter or quality of a living being, that can in any 
way move our affection or dislike. Of course we 
have found it necessary to distinguish the various 
species of mental acts or states, to which the 
names of approbation and disapprobation are, or 
might be applied ; and to make a similar distinc- 
tion of the corresponding objects of these senti- 
ments. 
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Now it has appeared, that the feelings of gra- 
titude and resentment, respectively, for favours or 
injuries done to us, or those to whom we bear af- 
fection, do not imply any exercise of reason : 
these emotions being exhibited, on such occasions, 
by living creatures whom it is not usual to con- 
sider as being endowed with reason. 

We have endeavoured to make it appear, how- 
ever, that beings endowed with reason, and fur- 
nished with the occasions that give birth to moral 
conceptions, must perceive certain general truths, 
such as these : — that happiness ought to be pro- 
moted rather than misery : that what in itself 
ought to be done, an agent ought to do : that an 
agent who chooses to do what he ought, ought to 
be rewarded accordingly. So far as this is ad- 
mitted, the agency of reason, in discriminating 
right and wrong, can of course admit of no con- 
troversy. 

When an agent performs, or is desirous to per- 
form, that which is obligatory upon him, we say 
he is a good agent, or a virtuom agent, or his ac- 
tion is morally good, or virtiums. Now these are 
not propositions, but definitions. To afiSrm such 
things, is certainly not an act of reasoning, any 
more than it is an act of reasoning to say, that a 
figure of three sides and three angles is a triangle. 
We do not then, in such a sense as this, distin- 
guish what is morally good or bad by reason. 

Again, when we say that any particular moral 

M 2 
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agent is a good moral agents or the contrary, — 
as that the Deity is good; that Howard was 
good ; that Nero was bad ; we assert mere pro- 
positions of fact. Such propositions are not dis- 
covered by reason : they do not belong to morals 
as a science, any more than the proposition, — 
the earth is spherical, — is a truth discovered by 
reason,* or one belonging to the science of mathe- 
matics. 

But whether we assert, in general, that certain 
species of characters and actions are good, or that 
particular characters or actions are of that species ; 
in either case, we presuppose a judgment of rea- 
son : namely, that something is fit or obligatory — 
in the performance of which, goodness is defined 
to consist : and which goodness, so defined or un- 
derstood, we ascribe to particular characters or 
actions. 

It has been farther stated, however, that what 
reason perceives as fit to be done, must necessa- 
rily give some species of satisfaction to the mind 
of the reasoning being, when he beholds it done ; 
and also that he must necessarily be moved with 
a certain attachment and admiration towards the 
agent. Now most certainly the emotions which 
are thus generated on beholding the performance 
of certain actions, are not acts of reason, in the 
proper or usual meaning of that expression ; and 
so far as these emotions are constituent parts of 

* That 18, by reasoning a priori, from intuitive principles. 
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the sentiments* of approbation and disapproba- 
tion^ and^ as such, distinctive of right and wrong, 
so far it may be correct to say, that the moral fa- 
culty is something different from reason. But al- 
though it is not maintained that nothing else than 
a bare judgment of the understanding takes place, 
when we determine the moral character of an ac- 
tion which we behold performed ; it is maintained 
that such a judgment does take place; that when 
we call an action right or wrong, we do not mean 
only to declare, as a fact, that we have a certain 
feeling, but are under a persuasion that to such 
an action, this feeling, and no other, is suitable; 
and that, not only in regard to our constitution, 
but in the nature of things. And finally, it is 
maintained, that even to represent reason as the 
sole judge of right and wrong, is what admits of 
entire justification, both in propriety of language, 
and in point of fact ; since the emotions them- 
selves that arise on the view of different moral 
actions, are not the result of any principle of our 
nature separate from reason^ but are the necessary 
and unavoidable effect of the mere possession of 
life and intelligence. 

The emotion is not reasoning, but a state of a 
reasoning mind; what a reasoning mind must be 
liable to exist in, if conversant with happiness 
and misery, and conceiving of actions productive 

* This is a convenient term, as being applicable both to the 
judgment and the feeling. 
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of the one or the other. It must fear^ hope^ 
joy, sorrow, love, hate, approve, disapprove. It 
must be pleased with truth and knowledge, dis- 
pleased with ignorance and deceit. What we say, 
in short, is this : — grant us reason, and we account 
for approbation, both as a Judgment, and an emo- 
tion. Whether the emotion is to be reckoned an 
act of reason, is a question of words. On the 
other hand, we grant you the emotion, and say that 
you cannot, with it alone, explain the phenomena 
sought to be explained. 

The capacity of any species of feeling or emo- 
tion whatever, seems to be considered, by some 
philosophers, as a sort of appendage to a rational 
mind, which it might have existed without, in the 
same way as our bodies could subsist, without 
this or that particular limb or organ. To me, I 
confess, this appears very nearly the same as to 
talk of the principle of life, as of a component 
part of our being, separate from reason ; or to 
speak of extension as something separate from 
figure, though generally found added to it. To 
suppose a being endowed with reason, subject to 
pleasure and pain, and conceiving others as sub-' 
ject to them, — to suppose that such a being could 
be without desires or aversions, hopes or fears, 
joys or sorrows, appears to me as absurd as to 
suppose he may have reason without life, or that 
matter may have impenetrability without exten- 
sion. The love and admiration, then, which we 
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bear towards virtuous actions and characters^ is 
not like any of our animal desires, affections, or 
propensities,— which seem to be of an arbitrary- 
kind, — but is a necessary result of the nature of 
a rational mind, and of the nature of virtue, con- 
sidered as an object of conception to that mind. 

In the same way as the mere possession of a 
rational nature accounts for our approbation of 
moral virtue in an agent, it accounts for our ap- 
probation of what may be styled amiable quali- 
ties, such as the benevolent affections, general and 
particular. It cannot admit of doubt that it is 
from their relation to the promotion of happiness 
that these qualities derive their excellence ; and 
that this excellence must be discovered and valued 
by every rational being, who, perceiving the 6t- 
ness of happiness as an end, must necessarily be 
pleased with all those dispositions that tend to 
promote it. 

I may now take occasion to observe, that many 
of the most plausible objections to the reasoning 
hypothesis have existence solely in a neglect of 
discriminating the difiFerent parts of the complex 
act which we term approbation: a term of complex 
meaning, even in its strictest usage, — still more so 
in the popular application of it. I approve of an 
act, when I am simply pleased with it, as being 
beneficial to myself or to some one whom I regard 
with affection ; and this without any consideration 
of its moral character. I approve of it, when I 
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judge it to be, in itself, fit to be performed. I ap- 
prove of it, when I judge the agent, rather than 
any other person, to be under a peculiar obligation 
to perform it. I approve of it, when I make these 
judgments respecting it, before it is performed. I 
approve of it, when I experience an agreeable emo- 
tion in beholding it performed. I approve of it, 
though it was neither what the agent was particu- 
larly bound to perform, nor even in itself fit to be 
performed, if he has merely performed it with a 
good intention. I approve of it, if the agent has 
executed this intention at the cost of doing violence 
to himself y quite otherwise than I should have done, 
had it been altogether according to his inclination. 
I approve of it, if the agent has merely acted 
from the impulse of a natural affection, in so far 
as that afiection moves my attachment and sym- 
pathy. 

Mr. Hume, speaking of the hypothesis which 
ascribes the moral perceptions to reason, expresses 
himself as follows : 

"It is impossible that, in any particular instance, 
this hypothesis can so much as be rendered intel- 
ligible, whatever specious figure it may make in 
general declamations and discourses. Examine 
the crime of ingratitude, for instance, which has 
place wherever we observe good will expressed 
and known, together with good offices performed, 
on the one side, and a return of ill-will or indifier- 
ence, with ill offices or neglect, on the other. Ana- 
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tomize all these circumstances, and examine, by 
your reason alone, in what consists the demerit or 
blame. You never will come to any issue or con- 
clusion. Reason judges either of matter of fact 
or of relations. Inquire then, first, where is the 
matter of fact which we here call crime ; point it out ; 
determine the time of its existence ; describe its 
essence or nature." — " Does the morality consist 
in the relation of its parts to each other ? How ? 
after what manner? specify the relation. Be 
more particular and explicit in your propositions, 
and you will easily see their falsehood." 

This passage may be given as a fair sample of 
the way in which the different moral qualities of 
actions, as for instance the obligation of the action, 
and the virtue of the agent, have generally been 
confounded together. Does Mr. Hume here 
make reference to the ungrateful disposition, as 
something in the mind of the agent; or to the 
obligation or duty lying on that agent, whatever 
his individual disposition might be ? or, which of 
these soever he may have in view, what is the 
proposition, the affirmation, regarding ingratitude, 
that we are called to consider ? ** Examine the 
crime of ingratitude" — Examine, one might as 
well say, the figure called a triangle. Is the tri- 
angle, one might ask, a relation or a matter of fact ? 
— But without meeting in detail the somewhat 
captious, and not always intelligible challenges 
here offered, I would at once state, that to ascribe 
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blame or demerit to ingratitude, may be to affirm 
one or other or all of these propositions : 

First. An agent who has received kindness from 
any being, ought not to do hurt to that being in 
return : 

Second. An agent who does what he ought not 
to do, in hurting one who has benefited himself, 
is an ungrateful or morally bad agent : 

Third. Such an agent deserves punishment for his 
ungrateful conduct : 

Fourth. We view such an agent with dislike and 
resentment. 

Now I am prepared to shew that the first and 
third of these propositions are strictly deducible from 
one or more intuitive truths discovered by reason ; 
and this, in relation to the present instance, is all 
that the.advocates of reason would maintain : the 
second is simply a definition : the fourth may be 
allowed, though it is not so, to be mere matter of 
fact. But did not reason perceive the truth of the 
first affirmation, the others would never have been 
formed. 

It occurs to me also to mention here, that 
Mr. Hume, somewhere in his works, finds an ar- 
gument for the truth of the theory which he es- 
pouses, in this circumstance, that, while in speak- 
ing on other subjects, such as reason is cognizant 
of, we employ, as the copula of our propositions^ 
some part of the verb to be — is, waSy will be, — ^we, 
on the contrary, whenever we introduce a moral 
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notion^ must adopt the word ought, or some other 
quite difiFerent from the verb to be. — On this I 
would merely observe, that the use of the verb 
to be takes place as much in morals, when we say 
is right, is wrong, as when we say, in mathematics, 
is equal, is unequal ; and that the expression, ought 
to be, expressing fitness or obligation, is not more 
remote from the mere indicative mood of the sub- 
stantive verb, than is the expression, mai/ be, ex- 
pressing possibility; or must be, expressing ne- 
cessity. Indeed the three several notions of what 
may be, — what must be, — what ought to be, — carry, 
on the face of them, so plain an appearance of be- 
longing to one family, that stronger grounds would 
seem to be required for attributing them to dif- 
ferent origins, than merely (the only plausible 
ground assigned) that we feel a satisfaction when 
what ought to be done is done — a satisfaction not 
experienced — from the difference of their specific 
nature — in regard to either of the other percep- 
tions. 
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CHAPTER V. 



RECAPITULATION — ANALYSIS OF THE COMPLEX NOTION OF A 

MORAL ACTION. 

With the preceding section terminated the dis- 
cuission of the first of the two questions stated at 
the outset^ as forming the principal divisions of 
the present inquiry, or that which relates to the 
nature of the moral faculty. The discussion of 
the second is now to be entered upon — to which 
the remaining chapters of this Part are but pre- 
liminary. 

It has already appeared, however, that we must 
treat this question not as asking simply — wherein 
does the goodness of an action consist, but where- 
in does its fitness, its obligation, its virtue, its 
merit consist. 

We have seen that, when we come to analyze 
the notion of an action in morals, we find it to be 
a complex one, separable into several different 
parts. There is, in the first place, an effect pro- 
duced by such action — a sentient being, the ob- 
ject of the action, receiving pain or pleasure firom 
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it ; or, if there are more than one object, the pain 
or pleasure distributed in particular proportions to 
each. This effect viewed by itself, and without 
any regard whatsoever to the character, conduct, 
or intention of an agent, nay even though we sup- 
pose it produced by a blind undesigning cause, we 
judge to be 7?f or unfit to take place. That any 
being should be happy rather than miserable ; 
that, if there are more than one, a pleasure should 
be shared by all rather than enjoyed by one, is what 
we are pleased with in itself. So far the action, i. e. 
the eflTect of it, is^^ Obligation is a certain state, 
situation, or condition, in which an agent is placed 
in relation to this effect : he is under an obligation 
to produce the effect : there exists a certain reason 
or cause why he should produce it. No ideas can 
be more dissimilar than that of an effect or end, 
fit in itself to be produced, and that of the relative 
situation of an agent, who is bound or ought to 
produce it. We can conceive different agents to 
be each under a different degree of obligation to 
produce an effect of the same fitness. Among 
agents similarly situated, the fitness of the effect 
of an action is the measure of its obligation ; but 
the obligation does not depend on this alone. 
The same effects, considered as proper to an ac- 
tion, will follow the performance of that action, 
whether the agent has promised to perform it or 
not ; but it may be, in the highest degree, obliga- 
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tory on him in the one case, not at all in the othen 
The estimate of obligation then is formed upon a 
conjunct view of the fitness of the efiect, and the 
situation or circumstances of the agent in relation 
to the subject of the action. Again ; different 
agents under equal degrees of obligation, may be 
conceived as differently disposed to the fulfilment 
of it. Virtue then is a character, nature, or quality 
of an agent's mind or disposition, by which he is 
more or less sensible to the influence of the motive 
which obligation furnishes. The idea of this cha- 
racter or quality of the agent's mind, which we call 
his virtue, is as different from that of the situation 
or relative position in which he stands with regard 
to the production of a certain effect, (which state 
we call his being under an obligation,) as the idea 
of this state of obligation is different from that of 
the useful or hurtful effects of the action. And 
in like manner as, where the fitness of the effect 
is equal, the obligation on each of two agents may 
be different-, so, where obligation may be the 
same, the virtue, the sensibility to that obligation 
may be different in different agents. Farther, 
where two agents are both under the same obliga- 
tion, and naturally formed with equal degrees of 
regard to its influence, we can conceive one, by a 
voluntary effort of free will, (which we must here 
consider as an ultimate cause,) making a strong 
exertion to fulfil the obligation — vehemently re- 
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sisting any contrary inclination, or resolutely con- 
tending against some obstacle ; — while the other, 
though alive to the sense of obligation, makes no 
effort to act according to that obligation, and yields 
without resistance to opposing inclinations. This 
evertion of free will in the one, we call merit ; the 
want of it, in the other, guilt. The exertion so 
supposed to be employed, from no other cause but 
the will of the individual in that particular in- 
stance, is as different in the idea we form of it, 
from the general character of his mind, as that 
character is from the. situation of obligation ; or 
that again, from the beneficial or hurtful nature of 
the effect. 

Fitness then is something in the nature of an 
effect : obligation is a relative situation in which 
an agent is placed : virtue is a character or qua- 
lity of his disposition : merit is what accrues to 
him for the direction and energy of a particular 
volition. Different degrees of these several qua- 
lities of an action may co-exist together in different 
actions, in like manner as similar figures may exist 
in different extensions, and similar extensions in 
different figures. 

Having thus, in a general way, separated and 
characterized the notions severally expressed by 
the terms fitness^ obligation, virtue and merit, we 
are now to inquire into the particulars compre- 
hended under each, and to attempt to discover the 
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whole grounds on which each is estimated^ whether 
absolutely or in degree ; and in the course of these 
inquiries we shall be able to satisfy ourselves that 
there is nothing whatever apprehended to be fit or 
obligatory but what reason is capable of perceiv- 
ing to be so ; that in nothing else do virtue and 
merit consist, but in the spontaneous disposition, 
or the wilful choice, to do something which reason 
is capable of perceiving to be obligatory. 
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CHAPTER VI. 



OF THE DISTINCTIVE NATURE OF THE TRUTHS OF MORAL 

SCIENCE. 



SECT. I. 

Separation of certain Inquiries occasionally confounded. 

If it is the case that certain truths, expressive of 
moral qualities belongiug to actions or agents, are 
intuitively perceived by reason, the obvious course 
to be pursued in the farther prosecution of the 
present inquiry, is, to attempt an enumeration of 
such truths. Such an enumeration, accordingly, 
I would now proceed to furnish ; but I think it 
advisable to premise some remarks as to the pre- 
cise purpose which such an enumeration is calcu- 
lated> or may be found, to fulfil. 

In presenting such a collection of principles as 
now supposed, stating them, at the same time, to 
contain the elementary truths of moral science^ 
one may expect to be pressed with such interro- 
gatories as the following : Do these principles 
then serve to account for all the phenomena of 

VOL. I. N 
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our moral nature ? Do they explain, in every case, 
why we approve of one action and disapprove of 
another, why we perform this action and avoid 
performing that one ? In fine, do they enable us 
to tell in what virtue consists ; or to form a de- 
finition or description of it, comprehending every 
sort of virtue ? 

In the view of obviating any embarrassment 
that might arise from such questions as these, all 
of which respectively have, on some occasions, 
been employed as the touchstones by which the 
soundness and sufficiency of a theory of morals 
is to be tried, I would first refer to the entirely 
separate and distinct nature of the two branches 
of inquiry, into which a theory of morals divides 
itself. In treating of one of these, the moral 
theorist is to be considered as exhibiting the doc- 
trines of a particular science ; in treating of the 
other, as exhibiting the philosophy of the human 
mind, considered in its relation to that science : 
to that science, namely, as furnishing some of the 
objects about which the faculties and operations 
of mind are employed. When he states such 
truths as these — " it is fit that all sentient beings 
should be happy, rather than miserable" — '' the 
meritorious ought to be happy rather than the 
guilty" — " whatever is fit to be done, it is obliga- 
tory to do" — and the like — he states the primary 
truths of the science of morals. But how these 
truths are perceived by our minds, is an inquiry 
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of quite a difiFerent description, — belonging, if I 
may say so, to another branch of science ; and the 
answer to it is no more to be gathered from these 
truths themselves, than we can gather from the 
axioms of Euclid, the nature of those faculties of 
our mind, by which we judge of mathematical 
evidence. In like manner, the emotions of ap- 
probation and disapprobation are to be explained 
from the nature of our minds, not from the axioms 
of morals. If, under the name, then, of the pheno- 
mena of our moral nature, sought to be explained, 
are comprehended the mental acts or operations 
by which we judge of moral truth, most certainly 
the axioms which are to be presented do not ex- 
plain such phenomena ; nor is it any part of their 
business to do so. 

And for these reasons, the question, — do these 
axioms explain, in every case, why we judge one 
action good, another bad — is ambiguous ; and may 
be understood as falling under either the one or 
the other of the two branches of inquiry above 
distinguished. The answer to be given to it is 
this: these axioms explain why an action is 
good or bad ; (so far as either term is used to denote 
a predicate, and not merely a name ;) but they do 
not explain why we Judge it so. It is true indeed 
that we cannot state a proposition as being in it- 
self true, without necessarily implying that we 
believe it true ; and it is in this very way that I 
have, in the preceding chapters, reasoned from the 

N 2 . 
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necessary truth of these axioms, to the peculiar 
faculty of the mind by which they are perceived. 
But although the mere enunciation of the axiom 
involves the affirmation of such belief, it does not 
explain its nature : that is, it does not assign the 
situation which this act of belief occupies in a 
classification of the powers or operation of the 
mind — which is what is meant by explaining why 
we believe it, considered as a distinct question from 
why it is true. Euclid and the mathematicians 
teach us that the three angles of a triangle are 
equal to two right angles ; that parallelograms on 
the same base, and between the same parallels, 
are equal, and the like ; and they likewise teach 
us why this is true ; i. e. they shew how these 
truths necessarily flow from certain acknowledged 
first principles of mathematical science. It is left 
to those who teach the philosophy of the human 
mind, to shew how or why we believe these truths : 
that is, to shew how this belief flows from the first 
principles or general truths of the science of pneu- 
matology — from the general laws of our mental 
constitution. From peculiar circumstances, how- 
ever, it has happened that our believing an action 
to be good has been frequently viewed, not merely 
as attendant on its being good, but as being really 
all in which its goodness consists: hence some 
moral theorists have endeavoured to explain, on 
one principle, certain phenomena that belong to 
quite difierent classes. 
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An entire neglect of the distinction now insisted 
upon^ and' a neglect which occasions much confu- 
sion and perplexity, will be found to exist in the 
systems of several moral theorists : I may in- 
stance those of Dr. Adam Smith, and Dr. Thomas 
Brown, Both these writers, more or less expli- 
citly, in the different parts of their respective 
works, represent the emotion of the spectator as 
what really makes the action good or bad: its 
goodness or badness, according to them, consists 
in this and in nothing else. Yet both admit, 
(what it would have been impossible to deny,) 
that a classification may be made of our various 
duties ; and each indeed furnishes such classifica- 
tion. But the possibility of such classification 
supposes that there must be some common quali- 
ties in good, and in bad actions, respectively, 
otherwise there could be no general rules of duty 
—nothing but 'an enumeration of each and every 
individual duty: that is, an enumeration of an 
infinite number of particulars, which is an absur- 
dity : or, if the only common quality in good ac- 
tions is, that we approve of them, and vice versa, 
the whole of practical morality must be com- 
prehended in this one precept, — Do what is ap- 
proved. But surely we may desire farther to 
know, what those actions are that are thus ap- 
proved : that is, what is the common quality by 
which such actions are distinguished. Now this 
question, certainly comprehending a fair and legi- 
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timate subject of investigation, the two philoso- 
phers above named, and I believe others, have 
virtually overlooked ; or rather have supposed it 
to be superseded by an examination of the senti- 
ments of approbation and disapprobation, as felt 
by the spectator. Dr. Smith, after stating the 
two principal heads of inquiry into which a theory 
of morals resolves itself, namely, first, what actions 
are good or bad ; and, secondly, how do we per- 
ceive them to be good or bad, — ogives an account 
of the different solutions that have been fur- 
nished of the first question, in this way : — some 
writers, he says, make virtue consist in prudence ; 
some, in benevolence ; some, — among whom the 
author ranks himself, — in propriety. Well; where- 
in, we naturally ask, does the propriety of actions 
consist ? Referring to Dr. Smith's account of pro- 
priety, we find that the propriety of any affection 
(on which he makes the propriety of the actum to 
depend) consists in its having that quality or de- 
gree which a spectator sympathises with, i. e. ap- 
proves of. Is this, in fact, any thing more than 
telling us that the common quality of approved ac- 
tions is simply — that we approve of them ? 

An inquiry into the manner of our sustenance 
by food, might be supposed to be divided into two 
heads : what is the nature of those sorts of food, 
that are called nutritious ? and, by what contriv- 
ance in our frame is it, that the nutritious qualities 
are rendered subservient to our sustenance ? Now 
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if a person were to state the different opinions that 
had prevailed in regard to the first question in 
this manner, — Some persons think that the pos- 
session of this chemical ingredient renders food 
nutritious, others the possession of that ingredi- 
ent ; my opinion is that the nutritive quality of 
food does not consist in its possessing this or that 
ingredient, but in the proper mixture of all the 
different kinds : — suppose a person to propose this 
statement, and farther to tell us, when asked what 
a proper mixture was, that it was such a mixture 
as was found nutritious, — his exposition would 
be perfectly analogous to that of Dr. Smith. 

To explain, then, why a particular action is 
good, is to exhibit the general truth under which 
this particular one ranges itself, in a system of mo- 
rals. To explain why we judge it to be good, is to 
rank this particular mental act along with the 
other mental acts of the same class, to which it 
ought to belong, in a system of the human mind. 

Referring to the next test which I suppose ap- 
plied to the principles about to be stated — whe- 
ther or not they enable us to discover why, in any 
case, we perfoirm a good action rather than a bad 
one, -r- 1 must remark it as a most extraordinary 
circumstance that this question has ever been 
taken as equivalent to asking, — wherein consists 
the moral goodness or badness of an action. Yet 
several theories of morals have been formed, solely 
by confounding these two inquiries. The moral 
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obligation of an action constitutes a motive for the 
performance of it ; and therefore it has been 
somewhat strangely assumed that the converse is 
true ; and that any motive to which all the diflFer- 
ent species of good actions might, by any possi- 
bility, be traced, may be safely regarded as the 
cause why we reckon all such actions good. Thus, 
self love, regard to the will of the Deity, vanity, 
desire of the esteem and sympathy of others, has, 
each in its turn, been represented as the prevalent 
motive of all those actions called good ; and con- 
sequently the cause why we perform them, or ap- 
prove of their performance. Several writers of 
the highest eminence have, — unaccountably, as 
it seems to me, — fallen into this confusion of 
thought. 

The first principles of morals, then, will not 
otherwise explain why we perform or avoid any 
action, than merely as shewing that that action is 
one that ought or ought not to be performed. — 
But of this more afterwards. 

To the question, whether, from the principles to 
be stated, any definition or description can be 
given of virtue in general, it is to be replied, that 
such definition is, in the nature of the thi^g, an 
impossibility : the term virtue being applied to a 
variety of qualities, not from any thing that they 
have in common — the only circumstance on which 
a definition can be founded — but from certain 
peculiar relations in which they stand to one ano- 
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f- ther. An action which has the effect of promoting 
f happiness, is fit to be done : whatever is in itself 
■fit, is obligatory on an agent : the regard paid by an 
lagent to the sense of obligation, is the virtue of that 
agent. So far, virtue, in its more strict and proper 
meaning, is defined. The name however which 
properly belongs to a quality or character of the 
agent, is often, in ordinary language, transferred 
back to that quality of the act, in relation to which 
we ascribed to hira the character in question; that 
is, we called the agent virtuous, in respect of his 
performing an obligatory action, we now call the 
action a virtuous one, because it is the act of a 
virtuous agent, and one the performance of which 
made him so. The relation of agent and act gives 
the same term to the peculiar quality of each. We 
speak in the same way of an ingenious man, an 
ingenious machine. The ingenuity of the man, is 
the quickness, comprehension, and judgment, dis- 
played in contriving the machine : the ingenuity 
of the machine, is the simplicity and aptitude of 
the means by which it is made to answer the 
intended ends. This simplicity and aptitude, 
being the objects which the ingenuity of the con- 
triver was exerted to produce- — we ascribe ingenu- 
ity to them. But no one would try to form a defini- 
Ition of ingenuity, which would be applicable alike 
to the mental qualities of the engineer, and to the 
efficiency of a mechanical engme. 
It is to be observed, too, that the terms obliga- 
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turn and fitness are expressive of ideas entirely 
simple, and do not consequently admit of defini- 
tion. It might be supposed, that, if every action 
productive of happiness is fit to be done, it would 
be a correct definition of a fit action, to call it an 
action productive of happiness; but this is no 
more the case than it would be a correct defini- 
tion of an equilateral triangle, to call it a triangle 
with three equal angles. That it has three equal 
angles is true of an equilateral triangle, but not 
what expresses our very notion of it — to which 
the office of a definition is confined. So, the fitness 
of a beneficent action is a truth perceivable in 
regard to this action ; but can by no means be 
considered as merely expressing what we mean 
by its possessing such tendency. Obvious as the 
truth of this remark must appear, it is the neglect 
of it, the confounding of the benevolent quality of 
an action with the moral goodness of that quality, 
as one idea, that has led to one of the most mate- 
rial fallacies connected with the present subject.* 
These observations, defining the particular kind 
of moral truths which, in the dispute regarding the 
nature of the moral faculty, reason is maintain- 
ed to discover, will, it is hoped, still farther vindi- 
cate the instrumentality of that faculty, by con- 
fining such instrumentality within those precise 
limits beyond which its employment need not be 
contended for. 

* See pages 50 and 122. 
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SECT. II. 
Parallel between Moral and Mathematical Truths. 

The views which I entertain as to the source of 
moral distinctions, naturally lead me to offer an 
opinion on the question, — whether morality is 
capable of demonstration, after the manner of 
mathematics. 

If this question meant, whether there are any 
truths in morals that are necessary and immutable, 
as opposed to uncertain, contingent, or merely 
probable, I could of course have no hesitation in 
answering in the affirmative. 

Or, if the question meant, whether there are any 
of the necessary truths in morals that are the sub- 
jects of deduction, as opposed to intuition ; or, 
which comes to the same purpose, whether we 
can reason from necessary first principles of morals 
to other necessary truths, (which is the strict 
notion of demonstration,) — it seems to me that in- 
stances of such demonstration may very easily be 
shewn. But, in these, the conclusions are so little 
removed from their premises, that the statement of 
such demonstrations, like that of some of the ele- 
mentary theorems of Euclid, seems little better 
than ingenious trifling. 

And therefore, if the question means (as I 
imagine it ought to be understood) whether we 
can, by direct reasoning from necessary principles. 
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solve practical difficulties in morals ; whether we 
are indebted to demonstration — to reasoning by 
progressive steps — for any conclusions in morals 
which lay hid until such progressive reasoning 
was employed ; whether, in short, morals is a 
demonstrative science, in the sense that demon- 
stration (in the strict import of the term) ever is, 
or will be an instrument, in ordinary use for ascer- 
taining its truths, — then I can have as little hesi- 
tation in saying that morals is not a demonstrative 
science ; for all ordinary and practical difficulties 
in morals have reference to matter of fact — which, 
of course, is not subject of demonstration. 

But still, the difference between the necessary 
truths of mathematics, and those of morals, in 
regard to the application of each to cases of fact, 
differ only in degree, not in kind. 

The moralist tells us that an action which pro- 
duces fit effects is obligatory. But how, it is ask- 
ed, are we profited by knowing this, unless we 
are informed whether any particular action, about 
which a question may exist, does produce fit 
effects or not ? 

Well, but what more does the mathematician 
teach us, in regard to any particular point con- 
nected with his science ? His information, so far as 
it is demonstrative, is really as hypothetical as that 
of the moralist, — Suppose there is a triangular 
field, on each of the sides of which is a four-sided 
field. The two smaller four-sided fields belong to 
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ine, the largest to a neighbour. 1 wish to ex- 
change with him. Will a mathematician demon- 
strate that they are equal? Certainly not, any 
more than the moralist can demonstrate that the 
effects of any action are fit. He will tell us, 
— if the angle opposite to the largest field is a 
right angle, and ;/ the three four-sided fields are 
each perfectly square, the field of the one propri- 
itor will be equal to the two fields of the other : 

id we are left to ascertain, whether, in point of 

.ct, these circumstances exist as supposed or not, 
iust as the moralist leaves us to find out 

hether the effects of a given mode of conduct 

ill be beneficial or not. 

The moralist, then, does not demonstrate that a 
given action is right or wrong ; but so neither does 
the mathematician demonstrate that certain fields 
are equal to one another. The one tells us if the 
action has such and such qualities it is right ; the 
other, if the figures of the fields have such and 
such qualities, they are equal. In what then 
does the mathematical differ from the moral truth? 
It is solely in the degree in which the general 
hypothetical condition, supporting the particular 
truth, may be narrowed into a condition of a sim- 
pler kiud. 

The mathematician having found one condition 
on which a consequence may be established, 
straightway shews that condition to hold good 
wherever another exists : that other, where a third ; 
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this third, where a fourth ; and this fourth, 
perhaps, where a fifth exists : and the actual ex- 
istence of this fifth condition, in any given practical 
instance, may be very easily ascertained, or much 
more easily than the first, or even the second, third, 
or fourth.* 

Now the moralist just leaves us at a farther- 
ofF stage, whence we have to grope our way with 
less ease and less certainty. He carries us, so far 
as he goes, as securely and as unerringly as the 
mathematician ; but he leaves us sooner to our- 
selves. 

That the mathematician can push his premises 
to so much remoter and more specific conclusions 
than the moralist, arises from the infinite number 

* Thus, if, in answer to the inquiry about the equality of the 
fields, the mathematician were merely to tell us, that if my fields 
were equal to two other fields (which two were equal to my 
neighbour's,) our possessions would be equal, his information 
would be of little use to us ; but we can suppose that this point 
might be more easily ascertained than that which we ultimately 
aim at knowing. If he were to tell us, next, that this condition 
would hold good, if the space FB C (see Euclid's 47 Prop. 1st 
Book) were equal to DBA, this might be still more easily 
found. But if he proceeded, farther, to inform us that this 
circumstance would depend on the parallelism of the lines 
B D, L A, F B, G C, and the equality of F B, B D, our task 
would still be easier. Lastly, if he said that this equality, and 
this parallelism, would certainly exist, if angle A were a right 
angle, and each of the three fields a square ; this would be a 
point which we should probably be able to ascertain with great 
ease and certainty. 
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of premises which the former possesses. The 
principles from which the mathematician reasons 
are not^ as some seem to think, the axioms, but the 
definitions. (No consequence whatever can be 
drawn from any, or all, of Euclid's axioms, that 
would not be as readily admitted as the axiom 
itself.*) Now every definition of a figure is that 
of an object more or less complex in the notion 
we form of it; and the more complex the notion, the 
more numerous the truths that can be predicated 
of it. The truths of geometry, again, are ex- 
pressive only of relation ; and thus, the number of 
figures being infinite, the number of relations in- 
finite, there is no bound to the number of conse- 
quences to be drawn from a number of premises 
without bound. In morals, on the contrary, the 

* The axiom is nothing but the generalization of a number 
of particular inferences^ perceived to flow from the nature of 
the figures which are the subjects of the reasoning. It saves 
the trouble of examining the correctness of each inference of 
that species, by itself. Yet, perhaps, it is not quite correct to 
say that the general truth affords no greater conviction than 
the particular one. It does so, I apprehend, in so far as it 
presents the subject in the abstract, unincumbered with those 
generic or specific peculiarities on which the predicate does 
not depend, and which are apt to distract the attention of the 
mmd, and to obscure or confound the conception, in the pecu- 
liar nature of which the truth of the predicate is to be found. 
And I believe that the mind, previously to giving a full and 
undoubting assent to any particular truth of the kind supposed, 
really performs such an abstraction. 
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principal subjects about which the reasoning is 
employed, are but few in number, and so simple — 
(as happiness and misery) — as not to admit of defi- 
nition ; the number of truths therefore involved in 
our notion of these subjects must be confined within 
very narrow limits. Add to which, the truths of 
morals are not generally truths expressive of 
relation, but of some absolute quality ; and abso- 
lute qualities, unlike relations, must always be 
circumscribed in number. 

The civil laws of any country may be considered 
as a body of assumptions, supplying, in morals, the 
place of that extensive variety of principles from 
which the mathematician reasons ; and, accord- 
ingly, we find that trains of demonstrative reason- 
ing may be carried on to any conceivable extent, 
for the establishment of a legal point, and the 
whole justice of a case resolved into a hypothetical 
proposition, where it may be as easy to see whether 
or not the matter at issue fulfils the condition of 
the hypothesis, as it is to determine whether a 
given angle is really a right one, or a given figure 
a complete square. — Suppose the question to be, 
whether A or B ought to possess a certain property* 
By law, then, A has a title, if a certain deed be 
valid ; but this deed is valid if C had the power of 
executing it ; but C had the power of executing 
it if next heir to D ; but C was next heir to D, if D 
had no lawful children; but D had no lawful 
children if his marriage was invalid ; but his mar- 
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riage was invalid, if contracted before the dissolu- 
tion of a former one ; but the former one was 
undissolved, if the woman was alive at a certain 
date. Upon this last hypothesis, the whole case 
is brought to depend ; and it is demonstrated, as 
strictly as a mathematician can demonstrate a theo- 
rem, that, if D's first wife was alive at a supposed 
time, A is entitled to the property in dispute. 

The want of such a body of principles as I here 
suppose civil laws to supply, must ever prevent 
morals from being a demonstrative science^ in any 
practical sense of the term. But though not, in 
this senfee, demonstrative, — though its truths, so far 
as they are necessary truths, are either simply in- 
tuitive or but little removed from that, — they pos- 
sess, on that very account, so much, if possible, 
greater certainty. In a great many cases, too, the 
question of fact which a general truth in morals is 
applied to determine, is as easily brought within 
the range of that truth, as the question of fact in 
mathematics is brought within the range of the 
demonstrated conclusions : so that, if the principle 
in morals does not advance to meet the practical 
case, there is as little need of its advancing — the 
practical case being already sufficiently close to it. 
That we ought not to inflict gratuitous pain — an 
intuitive truth, or only two stepls of reasoning 
distant from one — is, to the full, as certain as the 
conclusion of a mathematical demonstration of any 
length ; and the question of fact, what does pro- 

VOL. I. o 
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duce gratuitous pain, is, in general, as easily deter- 
mined, as that, whether an angle of a field is a 
right one or not. 

In both sciences, then, we have universal truths 
applicable to cases of fact. In the one science, 
those truths are the results of long processes of 
reasoning, specific in their nature, and almost infi- 
nite in number. In the other science, the universal 
truths are intuitive, (or nearly so,) general in their 
nature, and few in number. In both, 'but prin- 
cipally in the latter, difficulties may occur in the 
practical application of the general principles : but 
in mathematics, no more than in morals, will the 
certainty of the principles either prevent us from 
assuming wrong data, or from making an erro- 
neous application of principles to those data. If 
there are disputed or erroneous moral precepts, so 
there have been disputed or erroneous measure- 
ments and calculations. 
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PART II. 



DOCTRINES OF THE SCIENCE OF MORALS. 



CHAPTER I. 

MORAL AXIOMS, OR FIRST PRINCIPLES OF MORAL TRUTH. 

The following propositions seem to me to possess 
all the characteristics that are required to consti- 
tute first principles of necessary truth. — They are 
true : their truth admits of no proof : it is im 
possible to conceive that they could ever become 
untrue^ or that the contrary of them could ever 
be true. 

At all events, 1 should desire it to be consider- 
ed, whether any defects that may be found in them 
are inherent in the principle proceeded upon, or 
only belong to the execution. And, even in re- 
gard to defects in execution, I should hope the ex- 
treme difficulty of the undertaking will be kept in 
view : a difficulty, which, even in the case of 

o2 
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mathematical axioms and definitioiis, has not, in 
every respect, I believe, been satisfactorily over- 
come. 

I. It is fit that every sentient being should be 
happy, or enjoy pleasure, rather than be miser- 
able or suffer pain.* 

II. It is unfit that any sentient being should be 
miserable or suffer pain. 

III. When an agent is under a moral obligation 
— (when there is something that he ought, some- 
thing that he ought not to dof) — it is fit that his 
state should be better J if he wills or chooses to 
fulfil the obligation, than if he does not will or 
choose to fulfil it; or that his state should be 
worse § if he does not will or choose to fulfil the 
obligation, than if he does will or choose to fiilfil 
it : better in so much greater, worse in so much 
less a degree, as he exerts the power of fi-ee will 
in a greater or less degree to fulfil the obligation. 

* Into the distinction between happiness and pleasure, I 
am not concerned to enter ; nor — to say the truth — am I 
very well prepared to assign wherein that distinction consists. — 
For my purpose, they may either be reckoned the same or dif- 
ferent. 

f Ought to do — means, ought to do, or ought to aroid ; 
ought not to do — means, ought not to do, or ought not to omit. 
The obligation is fulfilled by doing, in the one case, or avoiding 
in the other ; not fulfilled or violated, by doing, in the one case, 
by omitting to do in the other. 

I Or he has merits is of good desert, or deserves well. 

§ Or he has guilt, is of ill desert, or deserves ill. 
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Definition.* The power of free will is ex- 
erted in a greater degree, when exerted to 
fulfil a small than a great obligation ; when 
exerted with a small than with a great 
concurring motive ; or when exerted against 
a great than against a small opposing mo- 
tive. 

IV. It is fit that agents equally innocent, meri- 
torious, or guilty, should, respectively, be equally 
happy or miserable, rather than unequally so. 

Def. Happiness or misery is more equally di" 
videdy where each person of a number en- 
joys or suffers the same portion, than where 
each has only the same chance: more 
equally where each has the same chance, 
than where each has not the same chance. 
A being who is less happy or more miser- 
able than it is fit he should be, as his de- 
sert and situation are compared with the 
desert and situation of any other being, suf- 
fers injustice. 

V. It is more fit that misery should be removed 
or relieved, than that happiness should be com- 
municated or Augmented. 

* This is not properly a definition, but an exemplification of 
what makes the strength of a volition. But it answers the 
purpose of a definition. — ^The same remark applies to other of 
the definitions. 
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VI. It is more unfits or less fit, that misery 
should be inflicted or increased, than that happi- 
ness should not be communicated or increased. 

VII . Whatever is, in itself, and in all circum- 
stances, fit or unfit to be, is more fit or unfit to be 
in a great degree, or to a great extent, than in a 
small degree or to a small extent. 

VIII. An effect which is more fit than unfit, is 
fit ; and vice versa.* 

IX. In proportion as any action is obligatory 
on an agent, it is fit, or not unfit, that he should 
be compelled to perform it : and in proportion as 
it is obligatory on him not to perform any action, 
it is fit, or not unfit, that he should be prevented 
from performing it. 

X. Whatever effect is, in itself, ^t to be pro- 
duced, it is obligatory on every agent to act so as 
it may be produced, — and vice versa of unfit ef- 
fects. 

Def. The effect of an action is only its effect 
in so far as it takes place in consequence of 
that action, and would not take plade with- 
^ out it. 

XI. An obligation which cannot be fulfilled 



* It may be more fit that a being or several beings, should 
bear a small evil, than miss a great good : and this even 
where, in the case of a number, the good may fall to some, the 
evil to others, yet by equal chances. 
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without the violation of a greater, is, in respect of 
it, no obligation. 

XII. It is obligatory on every moral agent to 
discover, to the best of his means, all that is ob- 
ligatory upon him ; and how that which is obli- 
gatory may be really, truly, and actually per- 
formed. 

D£F. Virtue is the spontaneous inclination to 
fulfil moral obligation. 

Def. Depravity is indifference about the ful- 
filment of moral obligation, or the spon- 
taneous aversion to fulfil it. 

XIII. Whatever it is obligatory on an agent to 
do, or not obligatory upon him not to do, and in 
the same proportion, he has a right to do, and no 
one has a right that it should not be done. 

XIV. That which it is obligatory on any agent 
to do to another, that other has a right to have 
done. 

XV. Whatever it is obligatory on an agent not 
to do, and in the same proportion, he has no right 
to do, and no one has a right that it should be 
done. 

XVI. Whatever it is obligatory on any agent 
not to do to another, that other has a right not to 
have done. 

Def. The doing to any being what he has a 
right should not be done, or the not doing 
what he has a right should be done, is an 
injury. 
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XVII. When an agent has committed an in* 
jury^ it is obligatory upon him to make reparation 
or compensation to the person injured, as well for 
the injury, as for the evil in the infliction of which 
the injury consisted. 



Though the following propositions on the nature 
of happiness and misery appear to me necessary 
truths, they are not properly first principles of 
morals. But in the demonstration of many prac- 
tical duties, they must, at all events, be advanced 
as postulates. — That a being ought to be happy 
rather than miserable, is a universal truth. If it 
is the fact that he is made unhappy in being de- 
ceived, it follows that he ought not to be deceived ; 
and this, alike, whether his aversion to being de- 
ceived is necessary or implanted. 

XVIII. Every being must be so far happier as 
he obtains what he desires or wishes, so far more 
miserable as he does not obtain what he desires or 
wishes. 

XIX. Every being must desire to know the 
truth, and be averse to being deceived. 

XX. Every being must desire to be loved, ap- 
proved, and regarded by other beings ; and he. 
averse to be hated, disapproved, or desj^sed by 
them. 

XXI. Every being must be so far happier as 
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he expects happiness or pleasure^ so far more 
miserable as he expects misery or pain. 

XXII. Every being must suffer pain or uneasi- 
ness in being prevented from doing what he would 
will or choose to dp. 

XXIIJ. Every being must suffer pain or uneasi- 
ness in being deprived of any means of enjoy- 
ment of which he is in possession^ or in expecta- 
tion. 

XXIV. Every being mugt find pleasure in the 
conscioiisness and contemplation of virtue^ and 
vice versa* 

XXV. Every being must experience pain and 
uneasiness in being injure^y ox treated unjwtlj/- 



From the axioms and definitions may be formed 
certain theorems or demonstrations, which are 
also universal truths in morals : thus — 

It is more fit that happiness should be promoted 
than misery. But whatever it is fit should be, it 
is fit should be in a great degree, or to a great ex- 
tent, rather than in a small degree, or to a small 
extent. Therefore it is fit that a being should be 
made happy in a great, rather than in a small de- 
gree; that many should be made happy rather 
than a few, &c. 

It is fit that happiness should be equally, rather 
than unequally divided. But whatever is fit to 
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be in itself, is fit to be in a great degree, &c. 
Therefore it is fit that happiness should be more, 
rather than less, equally divided. But, by defi- 
nition, happiness is more equally divided, when 
each of a number has an equal share, than when 
each has only an equal chance. Therefore it is 
more fit that happiness should be divided in equal 
shares to each, than only by equal chances. 

These are ofiered merely as instances of strict 
demonstration occurring m morals ; * and to shew 
that certain propositions which might otherwise 
be thought first principles, are really not such, but 
deductions firom principles. As demonstrations, 
they must, — for reasons already assigned, — ap- 
pear trifling. 

For the proper use and application of the axioms 
now stated, two remarks require to be oflfered ; 
both of which, as relating to a very abstract sub- 
ject, can scarcely be expressed but in technical 
terms ; but will yet admit of plain enough illus- 
tration. 

First. What is, in every axiom, predicated of a 
certain subject, being involved in the conception 
we form of that subject, must be a necessary truth, 
and therefore general, and holding good under 
every circumstance. It only holds good however 
in relation to that subject, and so far only as that 
subject is concerned ; and not in regard to any 

• See also note in page 217. 
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tither subject with which that one may be mixed 
or connected. 

For instance ; we say, it is fit that happiness 
should be promoted rather than misery: but 
again, that a guilty agent should be in a worse 
state than otherwise, on account of his guilt : that 
is, taking the notion of happiness, and of a living 
being in the abstract, and without regard to any 
otber consideration, it is, so far, or in this single 
respect, — whatever it may be in others, — Jit that 
he should enjoy happiness rather than suffer 
misery. To another consideration, namely, that 
of his guilt, another predicate applies ; and in any 
case of this sort, the first axiom must fail in its 
application, not because it does not still remain 
equally true, and so far applicable, but because 
another is as true, and more applicable. 

The effect of the remark now made is just to 
this purpose, that we must understand every axiom 
as having some such qualification as one of these 
attached to it — " so far, and excluding all other 
circumstances but what are stated," — " abstract- 
edly from all other considerations," — "all other 
things being alike." 

I Secondly. The subject of a predicate may be 
what we have not been able to acquire a notion of, 
until this very predicate has itself been made the 
subject of another predicate ; nor does this in- 
volve circular reasoning. It is fit that an agent 
who wills to perform his duty, should be rewarded. 
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Here, a proposition, asserting some thing to be 
fit, supposes the notion of obligation or duty : but 
the notion of obligation itself supposes the previ- 
ous one of fitness. The matter proceeds in this 
course : — The promotion of happiness is fit. What 
is thus fit in itself, is obligatory on a moral agent. 
If one moral agent wills to do what is thus fit, 
another wills to do the contrary, it is ^, again, 
that the first should be rewarded, the second 
punished. Other illustrations of this sort of se- 
quence will be found in the course of this work : 
but all proceeding from a perception that some- 
thing is fit, originally, of itself, and on its own ac- 
count. 



It has now been found that the general affirma- 
tion made regarding any action, that it is good^ or 
the contrary, may contain, or stand for a variety 
of propositions; some of which are propositions, 
or truths, in the strict meaning — asserting some- 
thing ; others, only definitions — naming some- 
thing. In an inquiry into the mode in which such 
propositions or truths are discovered, I have as- 
cribed such discovery to the faculty of reason; and, 
finally, have attempted an enumeration of these 
truths, as not only containing the first principles 
of moral science, but as thence forming the source 
of all our other moral notions, the names of which 
I have also attempted to define. It will now fall 
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to be inquired, how far these principles and defi- 
nitions are just, and answer the purpose they are 
intended to serve : namely, to explain in general 
what actions are good or bad, in all the senses in 
which this may be affirmed. The inquiry will fall 
to be conducted both according to an analytic and 
a synthetic method : that is, it will be attempted 
to be shewn, that to whatever actions or agents the 
common judgments or feelings of mankind apply 
any moral quality or distinction, such quality or 
distinction is reducible, in the mode of its applica- 
tion, to some or other of the attributes above spe- 
cified, under the names of fitness, obligation, vir- 
tue or depravity, merit or guilt; and that the de- 
gree in which any action or character is cMiceived 
to possess any of these attributes, will correspond 
with the principles and definitions above stated : 
and also, on the other hand, that, from these prin- 
ciples and definitions, again, may be deduced, by 
direct reasoning, the ordinary doctrines of practi- 
cal morality, and the rules according to which 
virtue and vice, merit and guilt, are estimated. 
Between these two modes of illustration, however, 
it is not proposed to maintain a regular separation ; 
but to employ both promiscuously, as occasion 
may suggest. 

It is proper also to add, that though I conceive 
all the foregoing axioms to be truths perceived by 
reason, their claim to be received zs Jirsl princi- 
ples of moral sciaice does not at all depend upon 
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the validity of this or any other hypothesis as to 
the faculty by which they are discovered. Even 
if approbation and disapprobation are mere feel- 
ings — yet if these axioms are the most general 
expressions to which those feelings can be reduced, 
they are entitled to be considered as first princi- 
ples of morals. All the difference is, that one 
person would say — reason perceives that happi- 
ness ought, misery ought not to be promoted; 
another — the promotion of happiness is viewed 
with a pleasing, of misery with a painful emotion. 
In the inquiries then that are now to be followed, 
we meet on common ground. By whatever fa- 
culty we distinguish right and wrong, there is still 
a question what that faculty perceives to be right,, 
and what it perceives to be wrong. Upon this 
question, and upon what others may rise out of it, 
we who maintain, and you who deny the instru- 
mentality of reason in our moral determinations, 
may, indifferently, either split or agree, without 
any regard to what may be our respective opinions 
upon that head. 
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CHAP. II. 

OF THE MORAL FTTKESS OF CERTAIN ENDS OR EFFECTS. 

Little requires to be said upon this subject, as 
the axioms relating to Jitness convey all that can 
well be stated, and illustrations without number 
will at once suggest themselves. 

It will perhaps occur that if it is morally fit 
that there should be happiness rather than misery, 
much rather than little happiness, that many 
should be happy rather than few, then, as no 
number of happy beings, no degree of happiness, 
can be imagined, but what would admit of in- 
crease, it would become morally fit that there 
should be an infinite number. of beings infinitely 
happy —which is absurd . Now of these two propo- 
sitions — on the one hand, that the number of 
living beings and the degree of then- happiness 
must each have finite bounds ; on the other, that 
their number and the degree of their happiness 
ought always to be great rather than small — of 
these two propositions, all that we can say is, that 
we can see where they would cross one another. 
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but we cannot g^ve up either. And I apprehend 
it cannot be so properly said that they contradict 
or falsify^ as that, at some point, they necessarily 
touch and bound one another. 

It is a question that has always presented itself 
to the philosophical inquirer, how infinite power, 
guided by infinite wisdom, and prompted by infinite 
benevolence, could have suffered the existence of 
that host of moral and physical evils that afflict our 
earthly condition. 

The question is not more natural to be asked, thaii 
difficult to be answered. Yet it would seem, if I 
mistake not, that the difficulty or even impossibility 
of solving this problem has induced few or none to 
suppose a limitation of the divine attributes. Thfere 
seems, so to speak, to be an answer to the [diffi- 
culty lying somewhere in the recesses of the human 
breast, though we cannot drag it into light- We 
cannot persuade ourselves that there is either a 
want of power, a want of wisdom, or a want of good- 
ness, in the Being who formed us, and the universe 
in which we dwell. But in whatever way we may 
strive to approximate the solution — ^ whether we 
try to satisfy ourselves with the reflection that in 
whatever position of comfort and happiness the 
living creation might have been placed, a greater 
extension, a greater degree of comfort and hap- 
piness would still have been possible ad infinitum, 
so that the same difficulty, why were not things 
better ordered, must have existed under any cir- 
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cumstances ; — whether we suppose that there are 
bounds to possibility undiscoverable by us, which 
(as the supposition would involve a contradiction) 
even omnipotence itself cannot pass; — or whether 
we suppose that the Deity has voluntarily and 
purposely confined himself within a limited circle 
of means, a definite range of possibilities, in order 
to manifest his power and wisdom to his creatures ; 
(for how, it might be asked, could wisdom appear 
in contriving means, where the end was to be at- 
tained without means ? how could power be shewn 
where no opposing tendencies or obstacles were 
permitted to exist ?) — or whether we suppose 
that, as regards the case of a created being, an ex- 
perience of evil is necessary for an otherwise un- 
attainable relish for future good; that happiness 
which is not increasing, ceases to be happiness ; 
or that victory over trials and difficulties, in the 
exercise of free agency, is necessary to the per- 
fection of a species of moral excellence, and feli- 
city springing from it, not otherwise to be ac- 
quired; or that the perfect justice of the Deity 
cannot dispense happiness to those who have not 
deserved it by patience, fortitude, diligence, supe- 
riority to temptations, (all supposing the existence 
of evil,) — whatever of these solutions we adopt, 
whether we adopt them all, or a part of them, or 
adopt others, we shall never adopt the supposition 
that it could have seemed to the Deity morally 
right to inflict pain simply for the sake of doing 
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so: more easily than we could suppose this, 
indeed, we could suppose the Deity but imper* 
fectly bent on doing what was morally fit, imper- 
fectly able to contrive, or imperfectly able to fulfil. 
The existence of the question, then, why was pain 
or evil permitted, fortifies the truth of the propo- 
sition, that happiness is essentially fit, misery 
unfit ; the diflSculty or impossibility of answering 
the question does not aflfect the truth of that pro- 
position. We can perhaps suppose that happiness 
might be so excessive as to become uneasiness ; we 
unavoidably perceive that the degree and extent 
of happiness must be finite ; but this can never 
cease to appear morally fit, that happiness should 
be^ rather than misery ; happiness great, rather 
than small in degree; happiness widely, rather 
than narrowly distributed. This much at least is 
certain and indisputable, that whatever might be 
the divine purpose in permitting or occasioning the 
existence of evil, there is no principle in our intel- 
lectual or moral constitution that teaches us, in any 
' case, that evil as evil, and for the sake of its being 
evil, ought by us to be permitted or occasioned 
— no principle which, if it teaches any thing, 
does not teach the contrary. So far as our reason 
or our conscience informs us, so far as we can 
penetrate into the intentions of God and nature, so 
far as the will of God has been explicitly revealed 
to us, there is, in every case, a moral JUness in the 
promotion of happiness, as such, — in the preven- 
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tion or removal of misery, as such. To human 
agents at least, these must always be ends ; ends 
which, with human means, can never be pursued 
to excess. Even if there may be other ends be- 
sides these, and by which these may occasionally 
be interfered with or superseded, these can never 
cease to be ends ; even if there be cases in which 
pain ought to be inflicted or happiness withheld, 
it cannot be for the sake of inflicting pain, for the 
sake of withholding happiness. That happiness, 
simply as such, ought to be promoted rather than 
misery, that happiness should, simply as hap- 
piness, be promoted in a great degree, to a great 
extent, rather than in a small degree or to a small 
extent — these are propositions which must of 
necessity be received as at least among the first 
principles of morals, under every system, every 
theory which man can possibly form. 

The question has sometimes been put, whether 
the promotion of virtue is not in itself something 
fit, as distinct from the promotion of happiness ? 
But the promotion of virtue must always be the 
promotion of happiness ; since virtue, both as a 
subject of contemplation and a source of conduct, 
necessarily produces happiness. To put such a 
question then is really to ask whether the promo- 
tion of virtue is not fit, as distinct from that from 
which it yet can never be made distinct. 

This much, at all events, seems certain, that 
the perception that the promotion of happiness is 

p2 
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fit, must necessarily precede the perception that 
the promotion of virtue is fit ; because without 
the former perception, we could not so much as 
form a notion of what virtue is ; and the subse- 
quent perception that the promotion of virtue is 
itself fit, is another instance of that sort of repro- 
ductive sequence in our moral sentiments that has 
already been observed. 
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CHAPTER III. 



OF OBLIGATION OR DUTY AS LYING UPON AN AGENT. 



SECT. I. 

O/* general Obligations^ as arising from the proper and imme- 
diate Effects of Actions. 

In the last chapter, I treated of the Jitness of ac- 
tions, or of that quality which belongs to the end, 
result, or effect of an action, without reference 
either to any duti/, conceived as lying upon an 
agenty or to any approvable or rewardable conduct 
in such agent. That a living being should be 
happy rather than miserable, does not merely 
mean, that it is the duty of a moral agent to ren- 
der him, happy, or that this is what a moral agent 
would be praised or rewarded for. The first pro- 
position is true, absolutely, and in itself, and pre- 
supposed in those that follow. Immediately con- 
nected with the notion of fitness, however, and 
arising out of it, is that of obligation or duty, which 
the mind at once forms on conceiving of some fit 
or unfit effect y as what a moral agent may pro- 
duce. 

Our notion of the obligation of any action is 
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just that of the amount of cause or reason why 
that action should be performed. Now that an 
action produces a fit effect, is certainly a cause or 
reason for Jthe performance of it ; that it produces 
a fitter effect, is a greater reason ; that it produces 
a less fit effect, is a less reason. We immediately 
and necessarily perceive then, that if any effect is, 
in itself, fit to be produced, it is obligatory on an 
agent to produce it, and vice versa ; and that, in 
proportion as the effect of an action is more or less 
fit, such action is more or less obligatory. 

The various deductions applicable to the cir- 
cumstances of mankind, that may be drawn from 
the principle now stated, — directing what parti- 
cular actions are to be performed, what avoided, 
fixing the comparative obligation of different sorts 
of actions, or determining what line of conduct is 
proper in various supposed cases, — constitute the 
practical rules of morality ; and I am now to ex- 
hibit the manner in which these rules are formed. 

It must be specially kept in view, that the sub- 
ject of present inquiry is not, what sort of conduct 
makes an agent a virtuous agent, or what confers 
merit upon him. It has just been observed, that 
our notion of an eruTs being a fit end, is not equi- 
valent with that of its being the duty of an agent 
to produce it ; but that, on the contrary, an obli- 
gation to pursue the end, presupposes that some 
ends are, in themselves, fit to be pursued. In like 
manner to shew that actions are obligatory on an 
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agent, is very different indeed from shewing what 
would be virtuous or meritorious in that agent. 
The virtue or merit of the agent, that is, the dis- 
position or endeavour of such agent to do his duty, 
presupposes that something is his duty, and his 
duty independently of what may be his disposition 
or endeavour. 

Still less, if possible, must we, when pointing 
out what makes certain actions morally obligatory, 
be viewed as explaining what generally makes men 
perform such actions. Men perform good actions 
from many principles besides a perception of mo- 
ral obligation ; and what we are to investigate is 
only why men ought to perform certain actions, 
independently of any impulses which they may 
feel from natural instincts, passions, or affections. 

The just way of arriving at a knowledge of the 
foundations of moral duty, is to suppose a being 
destitute of all the natural instincts, affections, 
and passions, which lead to the preservation of the 
individual and the species — still, however, sup- 
posing him to be possessed of different sources of 
happiness and misery — for without these, as for- 
merly shewn, no moral notions could possibly 
come to exist. Though a man were destitute of 
parental affection, there would still be a reason 
why he ought to nourish and protect his children ; 
this would be morally right rather than the con- 
trary. Though he were destitute of the desire 
of food, and derived no pleasure from taking nou- 
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rishment^ it would still be morally right that he 
should take uourishment. So, though he felt no 
instinctive resentment against injuries, no gratitude 
for favours (if this were possible,) it would still be 
morally right that he should punish the one, re- 
ward the other. Now why such things are thus 
morally right, is all our present question. The 
fact that man possesses certain instincts and af- 
fections, is a fact which (as I shall have occasion 
to shew) affects the principles in which moral 
rules are formed : so, from the fact that he has 
such instincts and affections, there may sometimes 
be shewn a moral propriety in his allowing these 
instincts and affections a general influence on his 
conduct. But this fact is yet altogether different 
from the truth that he ought to perform certain ac- 
tions ; and this truth is one which has grounds of 
its own perfectly independent of that fact. 

In a great, perhaps in by much the greater num- 
ber of cases, the application of the general prin- 
ciple above given is attended with no diflSculty. 
By simply conjoining this principle with those 
particular moral axioms that determine what ends 
are morally fit or unfit, and in what relative de- 
gree, we obtain certain rules of morality that al- 
most suffice for the direction of conduct in every 
instance. The first and most imperious rule of 
morality is, — do no harm or hurt ; occasion no 
misery, pain or uneasiness ; — the second — pre- 
vent or relieve, as far as possible, all misery, pain 
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or uneasiness ; — the third — create as much as pos- 
sible of positive happiness, pleasure, and satisfac- 
tion. — Promote the happiness, prevent or relieve 
the misery, rather of the deserving, than of the 
undeserving. In general, promote happiness, re- 
lieve misery, rather equally than unequally — avoid 
doing evil to one for the sake of doing good to ano- 
ther. These are rules that invariably hold good ; 
rules which any one who seeks sincerely to apply, 
cannot often fail in the performance of his duty.* 

In certain cases, however, the application of the 
general principles now stated is attended with 
considerable difficulty, arising principally from 
one or other of the following sources : 

First. An action, harmless or beneficial in its 
direct or immediate effects, may be hurtful in its 
collateral or remote effects, and vice versa. 

Secondly. An action which, performed by one 
agent, has no effect at all, or a beneficial effect, 
may, when performed by a number of agents, 
have a pernicious effect, and vice versa. 

Thirdly. A rule of conduct, which, when un- 
derstood and applied in its strict and just mean- 
ing, would be of harmless or beneficial tendency, 
may yet be such that the ignorance, self-deceit, or 
perversity of human agents would, in fact, explain 
and apply it so as to make it of pernicious tendency. 

* These rules are the conclusions of so many syllogisms, the 
major proposition of each of which is the 10th Axiom, the 
minor, the 2d, 5th, Ist, 3d, 4th, 6th — respectively. 
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As the difficulty in the first of these cases is 
more of a practical than of a theoretical kind^ it 
does not seem at present to call for illustration ; 
and I accordingly proceed to explain the theory 
of moral rules, in regard to the second and third 
cases. 

When we say a man may, or ought to perform 
such and such an action, or such action is the 
duty of a man, or that of which the performance 
is allowable or obligatory, the subject of every 
such proposition is necessarily a general term, and 
the proposition a general proposition. If we say 
that a man may tell an untruth, we say that any 
man may tell an untruth, or any untruth. If we 
say that, under any particular circumstances de- 
scribed, a man may tell an untruth, we say that in 
every case where the circumstances are such as 
described, a man, and every man in such circum- 
stances, may tell an untruth. If we say that a 
man and woman may have sexual intercourse, 
we say that any or every man and woman may 
have intercourse. If we say that a man and woman 
particularly circumstanced may have intercourse, 
we say that every man and woman so circum- 
stanced may have intercourse, — and all this just as 
in saying that a triangle contains two right angles, 
we say that every triangle contains two right angles. 
Each of the terms, mariy woman^ untruth^ as neces- 
sarily represent a species in the one case, as triangle 
does in the other. 
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^P And not only this, but if we pronounce coa- 
^Kcerning any particular action, under all the pecu- 
^■liar circumstances with which it may be described, 
Hor beheld to be accompanied^this is an allowable 
^ or right action, or, this is a bad action — we cannot 
be taken to pronounce only that this individual 
action is allowable or wrong, (as the case may be,) 

ior even that all actions which resemble this one 
■in all its minute particulars are of the character 
supposed. The circumstances which do not ap- 
pear to influence the obligation to perform or avoid 
the action, are separated, in the minds of those 
who hear the proposition, from the circumstances 
that do ; and the action to which our proposition 
relates is taken as the representative of every ac- 
tion resembling it in those essential points. 

But even when immaterial peculiarities are ab- 
stracted, it may appear that the judgment given 
in regard to the propriety or impropriety of the 

i action, though that judgment may have been in- 
fluenced by eacli of the remaining particulars, did 
not wholly depend upon all of them together. 
After one circumstance is abstracted, the same 
proposition may appear applicable to the action, 
"but in a greater or less degree, and so after ano- 
ther and a third are abstracted. 

As in speaking of an action then, we speak not 

merely of an individual, hut of a species, a class, 

^or even a genus, — what we affirm of that action 
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and no proposition is true but that which is true 
as it is understood) so far as it holds true of the 
species^ class, or genus ; and in proportion as we 
fail of limiting our judgment, as expressed, to the 
specific or generic peculiarities, that judgment 
may be, as understood, a false one. 

If then an action is obligatory or the contrary 
as its effects are fit or unfit, and if an action al- 
ways means a species or class of actions — the ef- 
fect of an action is the effect of a species or class 
of actions, and the effect of a species or class is 
that from which we compute the obligation of the 
action. 

In many cases, a reference to the species of an 
action does not alter the judgment we should form 
regarding it as an individual. In other cases, the 
obligation is materially affected, sometimes wholly 
created by such a reference. 

I. The obligation of an action arises solely in re- 
ference to its species, in those cases where an effect 
is produced only by the combination of a variety or 
multitude of actions. 

Most of the offices performed in the formation, 
advancement, ordinary conduct, and defence of 
political communities, and in the promotion of 
works and establishments of public utility, are of 
this description. Individual acts cannot, in such 
cases, be otherwise obligatory, than as represent- 
ing the whole class by which the effect is pro- 
duced. 
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And, from the very nature of those cases in 
which concert or combination is required, it must 
necessarily be the first and most essential duty of 
an agent to promote such concert, whether to the 
best efiect or not. A man must not here, as in 
other cases afterwards to be described, say, in re- 
ference to his own convictions of the most expe- 
dient course, this is my duty, and I must follow it 
without regard to consequences, — for it is only 
in regard to consequences that his duty, in such 
cases, is at all determined. Most of the evils 
which communities usually encounter in forming 
or altering plans of civil government, arise from 
the want of concert, and of that spirit of compro- 
mise which is essential to concert.* 

Under the notion of an effect produced only by 
a combination of actions, is the ease and confidence 
which we enjoy, when a certain obligation is ordi- 
narily fulfilled among mankind, and the terror and 
anxiety we should suffer, if the same obligation 
were frequently violated. 

Remove the obligation to charity and benevo- 
lence, and the evil which would consist in the ac- 

* Questions of expediency, however, are so often mixed up 
with questions of right in such cases, that an aversion to com- 
promise may be the reverse of blameable. But even where 
rights are concerned, if each party believes the other conscien- 
tious, there is the same reason for compromise, as in regard to 
mere expediency : — at all events, the question is not merely 
what is best, or most just, but what is most practicable. 
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tual distress that might remain unrelieved, would 
be little to that which would consist in the appre- 
hension felt by those who might have cause to 
look forward to the enduring of such distress; 
Loosen the bands of truth and honesty, and the 
real loss we might suffer from fraud, peculation, or 
treachery, would be little to the uneasiness we 
should experience in the thought that no reliance 
could be placed in the integrity or fidelity of those 
around us. 

Strange as it may appear, the actual evil pro- 
duced by an individual crime of a species which is 
deservedly looked upon as pre-eminently atrocious, 
namely, that of murder, is often so little, (if any at 
all,) as scarcely to admit of being calculated. — 
Viewing the loss of life as an affair of judgment 
and rational estimation, and setting the instinctive 
horror of death out of the question, I believe many 
men might very fairly doubt, to say no more, 
whether a continuance of worldly existence was, 
on the whole, to be desired ; whether, setting the 
tedium and positive evils of life against its ease 
and its enjoyments, a state of insensibility would 
not really be preferable.* — ^What then, if I am un- 

* I speak here without reference to the consideration of a 
future state ; because the rules of morality, as affecting the 
taking away of life, are formed without respect to such consider- 
ation, and upon the instinctive and habitual feeling that death 
is an evil. Looking to the existence of a future state of retri- 
bution, to take away the life of a good man, is to confer oh 
him the most invaluable favour. 
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awares shot through the head ? — I lose what is of 
little value, — lose, in an instantaneous and easy 
manner, what, if left to the course of natural decay 
or disease, would probably be withdrawn amid 
prolonged and exquisite agonies. — But then, on 
the other hand, what comparison would even these 
agonies bear with the state of anxious terror and 
horrid alarm in which the whole of every man's 
life would be passed, did murder cease to be a 
crime, and were the arm of the assassin, either in 
reality or imagination, to be continually stretched 
over us ! 

II. As the total eflFect resulting from any species 
of action must frequently depend upon the number 
of particular actions of which it consists, the ob- 
ligation of that species of action must be affected 
accordingly. — To understand what is meant by 
the number of actions in a species, it must be ob- 
served that an action which can be reckoned obli- 
gator!/* can be only a hypothetical action : one of 
which an agent contemplates the performance, 
without its being certain either that he will or will 

* In general throughout the chapter, or where the idea is 
not specially expressed otherwise, an obligation, or an obliga- 
tion to perform, stands either for an obligation to do, or for an 
obligation to avoid doing something. Obligation, in its very 
meaning, can never refer to merely passive conduct, — even 
where it is obligation to omit or abstain. The agent b only 
passive in the same sense as a man is passive, who keeps im- 
moveable in a position from which a force is applied to remove 
him* His very passiveness is exertion. 
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not perform it. When we tell a man that he ought 
to do something, that it is his duty, or obligatory 
upon him to do so, we necessarily understand these 
two things : First, That it is not what he is in- 
clined, or ready, or at least certain to do, inde- 
pendently of its being shewn to be a point of duty ; 
and, secondly, that its being shewn to be a point 
of duty, creates a motive, more or less powerful^ 
to the observance of it ; that the visible existence 
of a great obligation is a stronger motive than that 
of a small obligation, and vice versa. It would 
evidently be quite idle to say to a man, — this is 
your duty, — were it either what he would do al- 
though not his duty,* or would not the rather do, 
although it were ; or although it were so in a great, 
rather than in a small degree. 

The actions of any species or class then, which 
we can pronounce to be obligatory, are all the Ay- 
pothetical actions of that species or class ; and the 
number of which the class consists, must be ac- 
cording to the number of agents who can perform 
the action, and of the opportunities and induce- 
ments to perform it. Hence these circumstances 
affect the obligation^ 

Assassination by poison, or where the victim is 
under the dominion of sleep, or otherwise in a 
helpless condition, is reckoned a more dangerous 

* It cannot be said to be his duty if he is certain to do it. — 
May he then not do it ? nay — but this very question makes 
his doing of it hypothetical — on which ensues the obligation. 
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crime than open murder by violence. Every one 
has it in his power to commit the first ; compara- 
tively few the second. 

Stealing of cattle and other unprotected pro- 
perty, theft by a servant in the house of his mas- 
ter, are generally punished with more severity 
than other species of depredation which present 
fewer opportunities and facilities. 

Vices of impurity require to be curbed by a 
stronger sense of obligation, both on account of 
the power and universality of the impulse which 
leads to the practice of them, and because of the 
almost unlimited number of means and oppor- 
tunities of gratification. Some species too, on 
account of such causes more peculiarly affecting 
them, require to be guarded in even a much 
greater degree than others. Thus, crimes of in- 
cest. If no greater moral turpitude were attached 
to the illicit connexion of the sexes among near 
relatives, and such as usually live together, than 
among parties comparatively strangers, * a greater 
amount of profligacy, from the increased number 
of occasions, would ensue in the one case than in 
the other. 

But it is only when an action is viewed as 

* If a natural repugnance exists, it does not alter the case. 
Hie consideration stated may be presumed to be the^naZ cattse 
why such repugnance was implanted : — at all events, our only 
inquiry here is as to the grounds of moral obligation^ indepen- 
dently of natural repugnance. 

VOL. I a 
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the representative of a species^ that the degree 
of opportunity or temptation to commit such ac- 
tion, can seem at all to affect the obligation to 
avoid the commission. In such cases a man may 
just occasion as much harm by committing one 
crime * as another — if he actually commits the one 
or the other. But the one may be of a kind which 
it is ten to one that any given individual either 
cannot commit, or may be little inclined to com- 
mit ; the other may be of a description that every 
one both can and would commit. Under no ob- 
ligation, then, or under equal degrees of it, we 
should have ten times as much evil done in the 
one case as in the other. 

It is to be recollected however that, speaking 
with reference to the case of a perfect moral 
agent, there is no such thing as degree in obliga- 
tion. If I am under an obligation to perform any 
action, I am under an obligation entirely and ac- 
tually to do it : if under an obligation at all, I 
cannot be les§ ; I cannot, in any other case, be 
more. But when it is certain, as with respect to 
human agents it is, that obligation will not be 
actually and perfectly fulfilled, while yet a per- 
suasion of its existence will have some degree of 

* Illustrations of the theory of moral rules, are more easily 
found among wrong than among right actions — the obligation 
to avoid crimes requiring, for obvious reasons, to be niore ac- 
curately proportioned and defined, than that to perform actions 
positively good. 
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influence, it becomes necessary that the obliga- 
tion, in the apprehension of the agent, should be 
proportioned to the occasion that exists for its 
influence ; greater, as the effect is more fit, and 
as there is less inducement otherwise, and indcr 
pendently of moral obligation, for the agent to 
act in conformity with such obligation, — and vice 
versa. 

The considerations now offered explain, in part, 
the nature of those duties which are called duties 
of honour^ or those which a man is under no ex- 
ternal constraint to perform. These are com- 
monly said to be more obligatory than other 
duties : but if we look to the real nature of the 
case, it will appear, not that these are, properly 
speaking, more obligatory, but that the others with 
which they are compared, are such as do not ad- 
mit of this attribute at all. If I have received 
money without granting a receipt, I am bound in 
honour not to deny it. But am I not under a 
similar obligation not to deny that for which I 
have granted a receipt ? no more than I am under 
an obligation not to pull the sun out of the firma- 
ment ; — and for the same reason — because it is 
out of my power. In this wtay the one action is 
more obligatory than the other, for much the same 
reason that a bullet is heavier than a smell or a 
sound. 

IIL In like manner as, when a beneficial effect is 
only the result of a combination of actions, the 

q2 
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obligation of an action is increased — sometimes 
indeed entirely created — by its being viewed as 
the representative of its species (i. e. of all those 
actions by the combination of which the effect is 
produced) — so, when a particular effect can be 
produced by one action, and does not admit of in- 
crease by repetition of the action, a reference to the 
species of that action diminishes the obligation. 

If any one of a great number of persons may 
perform a particular beneficial action, an obliga- 
tion on one (being necessarily expressed by a 
general proposition) is an obligation on every one. 
But the effect of an action, in reference to which 
it is obligatory, is, (by the definition,) that which 
would be produced by the action, and would not 
be produced without it. The chance then, that, 
in the case supposed, any one action would pro- 
duce an effect that would not be produced with- 
out it (an absolute obligation to produce it lying on 
each of the whole number) is smaller as the num- 
ber is greater ; consequently the relative obliga- 
tion (relative as between this action and another 
of a less numerous species) becomes diminished.* 

When it is absolutely certain that an action will 
be performed by some one or other out of a 
number, independently of moral obligation, no 
obligation exists on any of them ; because the 

* A practical error in such cases is to suppose even the 
absolute obligation extinguished. Hence the proverb '* Every 
body's business is no body's business/' 
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action would produce no effect, i. e. no effect that 
would not be produced without it. 

The consideration, now illustrated, that the ef- 
fect of an action in morals must frequently be 
taken to mean the effect of that species of action, 
explains why we are often morally obliged to per- 
form an action which (individually) does no good, 
or abstain from one which (individually) does no 
harm. To say that the species is obligatory, is to 
say that every individual of it is so ; but, as we 
have seen, an individual action of an obligatory 
species is often entirely without effect. 

But when the necessity of making an action 
obligatory arises only from the impossibility of 
distinguishing it from a class that must be so, that 
necessity must appear to fail wherever a speciality 
exists which may serve as a distinction — more 
particularly if an advantage would (as it often 
might) arise from excepting the special case. 

To meet this consideration, it is to be observed, 
first, that it is of the very nature of a speciality 
of the kind we are speaking of, that it must be- 
long to no greater number of cases than what may 
be excepted from the rule without losing the main 
object for which the rule provides. (We assume 
that the loss of the rule, would be greater than the 
loss of all the exceptions.) A difference from other 
cases does not constitute a speciality, or every 
case might be a special case, — which is absurd. 
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A speciality must be a difference which, more than 
any other difference^ is a fit subject of exception. 
The same remark holds in excepting species from 
classes, as in excepting individuals from species. 

A familiar instance of delusion in this respect 
occurs in the mode in which men are often led to 
dispense with the rules of personal and domestic 
economy. Some particular piece of outlay ab- 
pears to have its particular justification ; another 
of the same kind has its particular justification 
also; — so a third — a fourth. Every case in which 
we are disposed to incur this sort of outlay is a 
particular case, — in other words, no case is so. 
Still, this species of expense is altogether, and as a 
species, distinguished from every other species. 
Whether it is hospitality, or books^ or paintings, 
or field-sports, or furniture, or dress, or living, it 
is that in regard to which we chance to have a 
peculiar taste — a peculiar knowledge, — to lie un- 
der a peculiar habit — a peculiar necessity ; — an 
unrestrained indulgence of this species of expense 
cannot much interfere with our economical plans. 
Thus, from excepting an individual, we come to 
except a species. By and by, some other expense 
of a different species is found to be indispensable 
— a second, — a third, — a fourth, — each on some 
particular ground which distinguishes it from every 
other of its species, — till at length the whole 
species becomes another particular species. Thus 
every one occasion of superfluous outlay is found 
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to diflTer from every other occasion, every species 
from every other species ; until at last it comes to 
be found that every superfluous expense whatever 
has its peculiar justification — that is^ that no one 
has it above another ; and that retrenchment must 
take place in every particular^ or not at alL 

Allowing however a speciality to be real, there 
is one very large class of actions, — and that class 
in regard to which it is that occasional departures 
from the general rule would seem to be most ad- 
vantageously practised, — where yet no special 
exceptions can be admitted, without frustrating 
the very ends for which such exceptions would be 
made. I allude to acts of deceit — under which is 
here included, not merely deceptive communica- 
tion, express, or implied, but every species of act 
into which deceit necessarily enters- — deceptive of- 
fences against the property, the person, or the 
feelings. It is plain that if you specify any par- 
ticular case in which deceit would be allowable, 
no man would trust another in such a case, and 
therefore would not be deceived, — ^so that of course 
the purpose of the deceit would remain unan- 
swered ; or, on the other hand, if the deceit could 
not be guarded against,^ the party exposed to it 
would incur all the pains that arise from the con- 
sciousness or suspicion of deceit. If it were 
made allowable to tell a man that his friend or 
relative is alive, while he is really dead, no man 
would ever believe such a thing, even when the 
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information might be true. If there is any case 
in which it is made allowable to cheat me of my 
money, I will trust no one in such a case ; if I 
cannol avoid trusting, I shall necessarily suffer 
the uneasiness of supposing that I am cheated. 
From the very nature of the case, then, it is 
scarcely, if at all, possible to imagine any circum- 
stance in which deceit can be morally right. 

But, in the next place, even where specialities, 
strictly so called, do exist, and when an accommo- 
dation to them would not merely do no harm, but 
on the contrary do good ; nay, when actual harm 
would be produced by the want of such accom- 
modation, — we must often neglect such speciali- 
ties, and follow the general rule ; and this notwith- 
standing that the object gained by the rule would 
not, in any degree or manner whatever, be frus- 
trated by its being subjected to the exception. 

Two causes prevent men from judging correctly 
of right and wrong, — ignorance, and self-love. 
From the first, they often do wrong when acting 
to the best of their unbiassed judgment with the 
intention of doing right ; from the second, when 
present passion or habitual selfishness represents 
that as right, which, if coolly observed in another 
person, they would not hesitate to pronounce as 
wrong. It is not enough then that a speciality be 
such in fact. It must admit of being at once so 
clearly defined, and so easily understood, that 
there may be no risk of its being attached to 
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cases not really possessing it ; otherwise, to admit 
the speciality, would be to give up the rule. 
Setting aside the danger of ignorance or delusion, 
it is often necessary to deprive good men of a dis- 
cretion which they might only misuse accidentally 
or involuntarily, if we would restrain bad men 
from wilful abuse : it being more easy to convict 
a man of a slight departure from a prescribed rule, 
than of even a flagrant abuse of a discretionary 
power. 

Those whose business it is to make laws either 
for communities, or for the particular branches of 
service required by such communities, such as the 
judicial, military and revenue departments, come 
to be very fully aware of the necessity of enjoin- 
ing the universal application of certain specific 
rules : and whoever will observe the progress of 
moral systems, and of legislation, whether general 
or particular, (which is a branch of morals,) will 
perceive that the progress of all rules formed for 
the direction of human conduct, is, as regards the 
nature of such rules, from general to specific ; and 
as regards their application, from discretionary to 
specific, from specific to universal. — A revenue 
officer is authorised to relieve from their burdens, 
those whose situations from poverty or otherwise, 
Bxe peculia?\ He soon finds the situation of all 
his intimate friends, near neighbours, acquaint- 
ances, to be thus peculiar ; the consequence comes 
to be that the burden is allotted by chance, or 
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what, in regard to the justice of the allotment, is 
worse than chance. The first remedy is to bind 
him to specific cases ; but the narrower, like the 
wider boundary, is also overleaped. The last step 
is to cut ofi* the dispensing power altogether ; the 
necessary consequence of which is the constant 
application of the same rule to a variety of cases 
differing much from one another ; and in regard 
to some of which it is productive, it may be, of 
flagrant injustice. 

That the nature and operation of general rules 
may be more fully understood, we must keep in 
view that to whomsoever a rule of conduct is 
given, such person and no other has the explana- 
tion and application of that rule. It can only 
take effect as he understands it, and in the cases 
in which he perceives it to apply. This point is 
of the utmost consequence to be attended to, since 
it contains the principle on which hangs the great 
difference between the general or theoretical, and 
the specific or practical rules of morality. 

If a man is directed to act justly, we necessarily 
leave him to determine what is acting justly. If 
we give him specific rules, such as to keep his 
lawful promises, not to violate another's property, 
or the like, we must, in a similar manner, commit 
to his judgment what is a lawful promise, what is 
a man's property ; nor, however particular our di- 
rections become, can we possibly convey a direc- 
tion at all otherwise than as he understands it. 
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The necessity of specifying moral rules in such 
a manner as to preclude, in the utmost possible 
degree, the abuses to which they would be liable 
from individual explanation, and also in such a 
manner as to insure that concert among numbers 
which is so often essential to the success of human 
undertakings, is the cause why we must make the 
specification of duty to be, in a great many cases, 
that of simple submission to the judgment of ano- 
ther party, who may have, if not more information, 
at least less bias.* However precise may be the 
rules we furnish beforehand to A. and B. for their 
conduct towards each other, and for the mode of 
their co-operation, where co-operation is necessary, 
they will never, even though conscientious, agree 
in the application of these rules. Their duty 
must be specified as obedience to C. ; — the duty of 
C that of directing their actions in the cases sub- 
mitted to him. This is the theory of the duty of 
suboi^dination ; and in this way it is, as we shall 
afterwards see, that the rights and obligations of 
civil government are deduced from the general prin- 
ciples of morals. 

So much in regard to the eflPects of actions 
considered as forming species and classes. 

* Still the application even of tbe rule of suhmissiony must 
rest with him to whom the rule is giren ; and the discretion 
inevitably to be assumed by individuals in settling the question 
'' to whom is submission to be given,'' in the cases of insti- 
tuting or altering a mode of government, is the cause of the 
disorders that take place on such occasions. 
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Every action, however, whatever may be the 
species tx) which it belongs, may have some indi- 
vidual quality which distinguishes it from all others 
of that species. One lie, one theft may, of 
course, be less criminal than another lie, another 
theft — so of species in one class. 

But it is to be carefully attended to, that the in- 
dividual character belonging to any action of a 
species affects the obligation to avoid or perform 
such action only as relative to other actions of that 
species; that the absolute obligation, must, in every 
case, be according to that of the species ; of the 
species, according to that of the genus ; and so 
on. For it would be a contradiction in terms to 
say that an action could belong to a species which 
it was obligatory to perform, and yet that that ac- 
tion itself was not one which was thus obligatory. 
If '• to tell a lie" is a genus of action which it is 
obligatory to avoid, then no good that a lie can 
ever effect, can make it allowable: though one 
that did produce a good effect, would certainly be 
so far more allowable than one that did not so : 
for, if a lie be, in any case, allowable, then the 
whole genus of the action, " to tell a lie," is not 
of obligation to be avoided, but only certain species 
of it, not comprehending such cases as supposed 
in the present instance. — , In short, the obligation 
to perform, or avoid the performance of any ac- 
tion, as derived from the nature of its effects, is 
in the compound ratio of the effects of the indi- 
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vidual action, and of the species, class, &c. to 
which it may belong.* 

The reference to the species and gentcs of a 
moral action, which has now been described as 
necessary to be made, in order to estimate its 
moral character, is explained, by Dr. Thomas 
Brown, solely upon the principle of association. 
But really to say, as Dr. B. seems to have meant, 
that, in estimating the morality of a particular ac- 
tion — a petty theft for instance, — a consideration 
of the class to which it belongs only affects our 
judgment by our associating with the present feel- 
ing, the feeling which may have been derived from 
the view of other actions of the same class, seems 
to me much the same as to say that, in the value 
we put on a shilling, we do not make any refer- 
ence to the value of silver as the species of sub- 
stance of which it is made, but merely have that 
idea of its value which would arise from the con- 
sideration of any purpose of use or ornament it 
might serve, as an individual object, increased by 
association with the idea we may, on another oc- 
casion, have formed of the value of a splendid 
service of plate ; and increased, too, to the effect 

* The objection started (and not, as I think, distinctly 
answered) by Paley, that it is unfair to throw upon one action 
the criminality of all others similar, is entirely removed by re- 
flecting, that degrees of obligation are entirely relative ; and 
that, if we multiply (so to speak) the obligation of any one 
action by the number of its species, we do the same in regard 
to all other actions with which that one is compared. 
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of unduly exaggerating, in our estimation^ the 
value of the shilling. Surely when we say, gene- 
rally, the shilling is an object of value, — besides 
meaning that it possesses an absolute value as op- 
posed to the want of any value, - we may have 
a reference either to the value of this piece of 
silver, as compared with other pieces, or to that of 
the substance of which it is formed, as compared 
with other substances, or to both of these circum- 
stances together. It is the same in estimating the 
moral character of an action, as, for instance, of 
an act of theft. If we say, — this theft is a bad 
one, — we mean it is bad as compared with other 
thefts ; if theft is a bad action — we speak of 
theft as of a class of actions. If we say gene- 
rally — this action is a bad action — we may speak 
in reference either to the individual or to the class. 
But as no proposition regarding the morality of 
an action is true at all otherwise than relatively 
(that is, as between one individual and another of 
the same species — between one species and ano- 
ther of the same class) unless it is true as a general 
proposition, — whenever we pronounce absolutely 
of the moral character of an action, it is really 
not of an individual action that we speak, but of 
a species, genus, or class. 

We may now shortly exemplify the manner in 
which, on the principles that have been exhibited, 
the morality of actions is computed. 
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An action being specified y the question* is, — 
would this action, as specified, produce fit, or un- 
fit effects, or neither ? According to the answer, 
the action will be obligatory, or the contrary, or in- 
different. The next step is to abstract the cir- 
cumstance or circumstances which distinguish 
this individual action from others similar to it, 
and with which it formed a species ; and then to 
try whether or not, as the representative of this 
species, its effects retain the same character. 

Supposing that they do, we proceed to abstract 
the specific and generic character ; till what may 
be predicated of the action, may be done in the 
most general form of it to which the predicate 
will apply. 

It may be, however, that the individual pro- 
duces fit effects, the species produces fit effects, 
but the genus, i. e. the whole genus, does not : 
certain species producing bad effects. The result 
in this case would be, that certain species of the 
action would be pronounced obligatory or allow- 
able, others not so. But, from the causes advert- 
ed to in the former part of this chapter, a ques- 
tion may arise whether or not the species that we 
should pronounce obligatory or allowable, are so 
clearly distinguished from those which are pro- 
nounced not so, as to afford a chance of their not 
being confounded by the ignorance or self-deceit 
of those on whom the obligation is laid, and who 
have to determine its import. In other words, to 
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permit certain species may be equivalent to the 
permission of the genus ; making the only other 
alternative, to forbid the whole genus : and the' 
determination of this point will depend on the cir- 
cumstance, which of these alternatives, if adopted, 
would be attended with most fit or fewest unfit 
effects : and it is to be held in view, that every 
moral injunction must, in its nature, have unfit ef- 
fects thus far, that it obliges men to act otherwise 
than they would spontaneously do: thus imposing 
some trouble or difficulty, or the denying of some 
gratification.* 

* In judging of the correctness of the system of moral obli- 
gation which I am exhibiting, I am anxious that regard should 
be had to the difference between forming rules, and applying 
them. It is only the former I am concerned with. As an 
instance of this difference, I have here occasion to observe, 
that a maxim which, used in explaining and applying the rules 
of morality, is most valuable and important, is by no means 
an unexceptionable principle in the formation of such rules : I 
mean the maxim — " where there is doubt if an action be 
lawful, abstain from it:" — An admirable maxim for the man, 
for the agent ; not so much so for the moralist, for the law- 
giver : if we mean that where the one is to abstain, the other 
is to prohibit. In laying down moral rules, there is sometimes 
as great a danger in too much straitening, as in too much re- 
laxing the bonds. If, in the latter case, they may give too 
much room, in the former they may burst, and be ineffectual 
altogether. A man who doubts wkether or not he may with 
propriety go to the theatre, should not go. A moralist who 
doubts whether he would allow going to the theatre — should 
/insider his judgment. 
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As an example, let the action specified be, 
** playing a game at chess, as an occasional recre- 
ation, and without a stake." No one would proba- 
bly say that this could have bad effects. Abstract 
the individual character of the game, and leave as 
its species, " any game of skill" — still there will 
appear no bad effects. Take away successively 
the circumstances, — "occasionally," — "of skill" 
— " for no stake :" — each successive abstraction 
will make the truth of the remaining position more 
questionable : and the general term " playing a 
game," or ^' gaming ,' standing for a class, with- 
out restriction of frequency, sort, or stake, — will 
express an action which no one would allow to 
be of harmless effects. " Playing a game," then, 
is a genus of action, of which certain species 
would produce fit, or no unfit effects, other species 
unfit. Two different views will now be taken of 
the case, by different moralists. One may say, 
many games afford an innocent recreation, and re- 
fresh the mind for more laborious exertions ; some 
sharpen the intellect; all maintain an agreeable 
excitation of the spirits, and give variety to social 
intercourse ; more unfit effects, then, would result 
from the entire prohibition, than could be pro- 
duced by any extension of a precept allowing cer- 
tain species of gaming. Another would argue 
thus : let a man play at chess, and there is no 
reason why he may not play at backgammon, 
quadrille, whist, any game. Let him play for a 

VOL. 1. R 
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shilling, and you cannot prevent a guinea being 
staked . Let him play once a months and he will 
come to play every night ; and at last may bring 
upon himself all the misery that generally be- 
fals the professed gambler. Gaming is^ farther, 
but as one species of dissolute conduct, and will 
carry all the rest along with it. — ^This argument is 
obviously founded on the diflSculty or impossibility 
of defming the allowable, so as to separate them 
from the unallowable species. 

The difficulty which is felt in determining many 
questions of practical right or duty, exists, for the 
most part, not in regard to the particular proposi- 
tion that may chance to be under discussion, but 
in regard to that proposition, taken as a general 
truth, the representative only of a great many 
others ; in other words, we are *not so much at a 
loss to decide whether this right, that obligation 
exists, in the individual case before us ; as whe- 
ther or not it exists only under certain specialities 
belonging to that case, or may exist without them. 
Each of the parties carrying on the dispute gene- 
ralizes the proposition, in his own mind, to a differ- 
ent extent from what the other does ; and thus 
they may both be right in expressing contrary 
views. As predicating of a genus, the proposition 
may be false ; as of a species, true. 

Even if the parties were at one, as to the true 
extent of meaning in which the proposition might 
actually hold good, they might still contest its 
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suitableness as a practical rule of morality, upon 
the point of how far it would be, in practice, un- 
derstood and applied in its true extent. 

There always exists a reason why every dis- 
puted or new case should be brought within any 
received and acknowledged rule of morality to 
which it may most easily be referred, rather than 
that it should be made an exception from that 
rule, and a special rule formed for that occasion, 
or for similar occasions ; because the very liberty 
of admitting exceptions, in any case, to the ordi- 
nary rules of morality, must be liable to danger- 
ous abuse. 

A few circumstances are now to be pointed out 
which affect the obligatoriness of actions, individu- 
ally considered. " 

I. To say that any effect, fit in itself, is well or 
ill produced, is just to say that such effect is so 
much the more or less fit, and consequently that 
it is more or less obligatory on any agent to act so 
as it may be produced. To cure a broken leg is 
fit ; especially to do it well, so that no trace of the 
accident may remain : to do it ill, that is, merely 
to remove the pain, or to prevent its causing death, 
yet so as that the patient remains lame, is also fit, 
but less so. If one man can produce the first 
effect, another only the second, it is more obliga- 
tory on the first to perform the cure, than on the 
second. 

r2 
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II. In estimating the effect of an action^ we 
must include every thing of a fit or unfit nature 
that takes place in consequence of that action, or 
which, but for it, would not have taken place. 

Thus the pleasure or pain arising to the agent 
from the performance of the action, is as much a 
part of the whole effect, as what merely affects the 
subject of an action. If the same effect, as re- 
gards the subject of the action, can be produced 
by one agent only with a great deal of pain, un- 
easiness, or inconvenience to himself, and by ano- 
ther without any pain or inconvenience at all, but 
perhaps with actual gratification, the whole effect 
of the action, performed by the first, must be less 
fit than in the other case ; and consequently the 
latter must be under the greater obligation to per- 
form the action. 

A surgeon who lives next door to a patient may, 
without the least trouble, relieve an uneasiness he 
may be suffering ; which is so much positive good 
produced : another who should come a dozen miles 
for the purpose, may suffer more from fatigue, 
than the patient would suffer for want of him. 

The two remarks just stated are in general to 
this effect, that when a fit action can be performed 
by different persons, it is most obligatory on him 
who can perform it best and most easily. 

The peculiar obligation that relationship creates, 
receives an increase from both the sources now enu- 
merated. We perform a duty best to^those whom 
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we love ; we do it with less irksomeness to our- 
selves : because so far from its being painful to 
perform it, it would be painful to be restrained 
from the performance. 

But independently of these circumstances, if some 
individuals were marked out, even by an arbitrary 
sign or mark, as the peculiar care of certain other 
individuals, it is evident that more beneficial effects 
would be produced in this way, than if the good 
offices of each particular agent were to be dissi- 
pated overthe general mass of his fellow creatures.* 

To the two observations now illustrated may be 
added this, that an effect, along with any peculiar 
fitness belonging to itself, may be the cause of 
another effect that is fit ; and will in consequence 
become so far more obligatory. Thus even if it 
were not intrinsically fit that merit should be re- 
warded, or that guilt should be punished, that a 
promise should be fulfilled to the person to whom it 
has been made, or that a favour should be requit- 
ed to the one who has conferred it ; yet these ef- 
fects, being made part of an established order of 
things, and in such a manner as to be calculated 
upon as what would constantly and invariably take 
place, would obviously become the causes of other 
fit effects ; by repressing wickedness, promoting 
virtue and benevolence, and increasing mutual 

• Hence the doctrines of Godwin are not to be viewed as 
furnishing objections to the principle of general utility : being 
merely erroneous deductions from that principle. 
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confidence. — It is necessary for me, however, to 
protest against the supposition that this considera- 
tion is to be taken as either the sole, or primary 
ground of the obligations now enumerated^ 

Lastly — When the effect of an action is un- 
certain, it must of course be estimated according 
to the chances. Thus if there are two chances to 
one that an action will not produce a given effect, 
or that such effect will be produced without it, 
the effect of the action is only as half the given 
effect, and the obligation to perform such action 
in proportion. If two men fall into a situation of 
danger, one of whom has some chance, the other 
none to save himself, there is a greater obligation 
to assist the latter than the former ; or if, instead 
of their chance of escape being unequal, the 
chance of saving them be so — if one can certainly 
be saved, the other not certainly — the former ought 
to be assisted in preference.* 

Enough has now been offered to illustrate and 
confirm the general principle, that, in proportion as 
the effects of any action, (the effects produced by 
that action, an^ which would not be produced 
without it,) whether taken as an individual, or as 
representing a sjiecies, or a class, are fit, or unfit, 
there exists obligation to perform or avoid that 
action ; nor would it seem that any thing more 
could possibly be necessary to make it right or 
wrong to perform an action. It appears to me 

* Many of the truths relating to duty, stated in this section, 
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accordingly, that all the rules of morality may be 
deduced from this principle, and that this princi- 
ple is of itself .sufficient, without any other, to 
explain these rules. Of that however which I 
comprehend under the description of the fit, and 
unfit effects of an action, an important part has 
yet to be exhibited ; the consideration of which 
will, I trust, be found to fill up any deficiency, 
with which the foregoing statement may appear 
to be chargeable. 



SECT. II. 

Of Special Obligations^ as arising from the circumstantial 
and derived Effects of Actions. 

That description of effects from which the obliga- 
tion of actions has been derived, in the preceding 
Section, is what I call the proper effects of an 
action ; and includes, first, the sort or amount of 
pleasure or happiness which it is the nature of any 
action to create, either absolutely, or in relation to 
something in the situation of the subject of the 
action, that makes an effect of this nature more 
valuable to him ; next, the perfection in degree, 
with which the effect is accomplished ; and lastly, 

are, in then^ves, too trite to be offered either as morally in- 
structive or philosophically interesting. Their only purpose is 
to exemplify the universality of application that belongs to the 
principle, as explaining every possible rise or fall, increase or 
diminution of moral obligation. 
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the pleasure or ease with which the agent performs 
the action. 

It must be exceedingly clear, that, in whatever 
degree an action is attended with fit consequences 
or effects in any or in all of these ways, it must be 
so far obligatory, right, or proper, to perform such 
an action ; or that there exists, so far, in the nature 
of things, a reason for the performance of it. Nor 
is it possible, under any circumstances, — whether 
the action may in other ways have unfit effects, 
or other fit effects of a different kind, — but that 
the fitness of its proper effects must always affect, 
in some degree, the obligation which may on the 
whole exist, either as to the performance or omis- 
sion of it ; and can never be entirely negatived by 
any other kind of fitness. 

But the obligation under which an agent is 
placed to perform a particular action, depends 
only in part upon the fitness of the proper effect of 
that action. — Why my father, child, brother, 
benefactor, acquaintance, neighbour, or why any 
one to whom I have made a promise, should enjoy 
any particular benefit more than any other person, 
there exists, as regards the positive degree of 
benefit rendered, no reason whatever : but why 
/, rather than any other person, should do good to 
those who may stand in any of theirii relations 
towards me, rather than that I should do so to 
others, there does exist reason. In other words, 
an action productive of good, may be equally jftt 
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to be done, as regards its proper effect, whether to 
my benefactor, or to any other man ; but it is not 
equally obligatory on me to do it. 

Another distinct source of obligation then, yet 
to be pointed out, is that which is drawn from what 
I shall call the circumstantial effects of an action. 
In the first place, certain effects, positively unfit, 
sometimes arise from the mere non-performance 
of actions that would, if performed, produce posi- 
tively fit effects ; and secondly, additional unfit 
effects, of a different kind from those which properly 
belong to an action, are sometimes the consequence 
of such action; and this, in both cases, from 
certain circumstances of relation between the 
agent and the subject of the action, by which the 
latter must nourish a dependence upon the agent's 
performing the action, in the one case, and avoid- 
ing it, in the other. 

The circumstances out of which this dependence 
originates are only, I believe, the three following : 
Where the agent is bound by natural affection ; 
by a promise ; or by the receipt of a favour. 

First. Whenever an agent must be believed, 
from the constitution of our nature, to bear a 
particular affection towards another being, that 
being must form some sort of dependence on the 
kindness and favour of such agent. The mere 
omission, then, of acts producing positive good 
towards near relations, neighbours, countrymen, 
benefactors, produces positive pain and uneasiness; 
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because it disappoints an expectation founded on 
a knowledge of the human constitution. To which 
it is to be added, that, as the affection in such cases 
is always reciprocal, that is, as the agent is not 
only presumed and expected to bear good will to 
the subjects of the action, but is himself viewed 
with more or less affection by them, they must, 
as bearing him affection, be more wounded by 
his indifference, than by the same indifference 
displayed on the part of others. Not to receive 
a return of affection from those to whqm we bear 
affection, is itself a positive pain. 

Secondly. An agent who makes a promise to 
another, necessarily excites in him an expectation 
of receiving some good or desirable thing that is 
promised ; for without this, it would not be a pro- 
mise. By non-fulfilment of the promise, he de- 
prives the person of the thing expected ; thereby 
producing an effect positively unfit.* 

If one man destroys another's crop of grain or 
fruit, or if he intercepts a present destined for him, 
the immorality of such an act appears to us to stand 
on clear grounds — as clear as that of robbing or 
maiming the person : yet there is no more difficul- 
ty in explaining the obligation of a promise, than 
the obligation of not injuring our neighbours 
crop. In both cases, we deprive him of only an 
expected good. All the difference is, that the act 

* Ax. XXIII. 
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by which this unfit effect is produced, is, as regards 
the agent, negative in the one case, where it is 
positive in the other, and vice versa. In the case 
of destroying a neighbour's crop, the expectation 
has been produced without the act of the agent, 
the expectation is disappointed by his act. In the 
case of a promise, the expectation is produced by 
the act; the disappointment, without an act. In 
neither case would the unfit effect take place, but 
by an act of the agent. It is therefore as obliga- 
tory to avoid the omission by which the effect is 
produced, in the one case, as the commission by 
which it is produced, in the other. 

To some people this explication may appear to 
leave the main difficulty untouched ; and they will 
ask why does the p7^omisee expect the performance 
of the promise? Now this appears to me just the 
same sort of question as it would be to ask a 
mathematician, who had demonstrated that the 
angles contained in a three-sided figure were equal 
to two right angles, — why the figure should have 
three sides? He would answer,— this is my hypo- 
thesis : — so answers the moral theorist, A 
promise is, in its very nature and essence, a certain 
act by which one person conveys to another an 
expectation and belief that he will do him some 
good. This I take to be not a proposition regard- 
ing a promise, but the very definition of a promise. 
The expectation of the promisee, in short, do^ not 
presuppose the obligation of the promise ; bat the 
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obligation of the promise presupposes the expecta- 
tion of the promisee. 

The account now given of the obligation of a 
promise, is entirely different from that given by 
Price and some others, — who resolve a breach of 
promise into a violation of truth, in so far as the pro- 
miser makes the affirmation contained in the pro- 
mise to turn out false. But that breach of promise 
is different from breach of truth, and that even 
were it otherwise, it is the disappointment of an 
expectation, not the deceit, that is the specific 
moral wrong, may be shewn by a very simple 
illustration. If I say, I shall wear a white hat 
next week, and wear . a black one, nobody would 
accuse me either of breach of promise, or of false- 
hood, (though certainly I make my affirmation 
untrue:) because neither, on the one hand, is any 
body disappointed in the expectation of any good ; 
nor, on the other, was the signification of my 
intention to wear a white hat necessarily an un- 
truth, in so far as it may have expressed a sincere 
intention. But if I promise to make any man a 
present of a hat, and fail in doing so ; or say I 
wore a white hat last Sunday, when in fact I wore a 
black one, I break a promise, because I disap- 
point an expectation, in the one case ; and utter 
what I know to be untrue, or tell a falsehood, in the 
other. 

The obligation to speak truth presupposes a 
man's belief in what he is told, in the sattie way as 
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the obligation to keep a promise made to him, 
presupposes his belief in the promise. In neither 
case, of course, is the belief to be explained from 
the obligation, but the former must be assumed in 
explaining the latter. Why a man believes either 
a simple aflSrmation, or a promise, is a question 
that bears no more relation to the present inquiry, 
than why a man believes that his son or his 
brother bears an affection towards him, or that 
his fields or his orchard will bear a crop. We 
believe both the affirmations and promises of 
others long before we have any idea of moral 
obligation at all, and this tendency to believe 
others, seems, like that to speak truth ourselves, 
an ultimate fact in our constitution : though no 
doubt the principle is afterwards strengthened by 
a perception of moral obligation, and the confidence 
we may have in its influence over others. 

Thirdly. The obligation of gratitude differs 
from the obligation of a promise, less in kind, than 
in degree. There is no reason why the mere 
acceptance of a favour should not, as an actj be 
just as significant of an engagement, on the part 
of the person benefited, to make some sort of return, 
as, in other cases, a nod, or a few detached and 
unconnected words may be. 

A promise does not require an explicit verbal 
statement of the intentions of the promiser. The 
essence of a promise, and that which makes it 
morally binding, is simply this, that the promiser 
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knowingly conveys an expectation to the promisee, 
that he will render him something good or desira- 
ble ; or rather that he performs some act, which 
by common usage and consent, is so far under- 
stood. * The question is, then, is the acceptance 
of a favour so understood ? 

Now nothing can be more clear than that there 
is no case in which a man would accept a favour, 
reckoned by himself as such, that he would not, 
rather than lose it, engage generally to requite it, 
or do some good in return for it. But what it is 
certain, judging from the ordinary principles of 
human conduct, that a man would always do, if 
required, on receiving a favour, it may be presumed 
that he actually does, by accepting the favour. 
Just in the same way a man who accepts any office 
is held, by that act, to promise the performance of 
the duties of it; and why? Because no man 
would accept an office without being ready to 
make such a promise, if required. And, in general, 
when an agent performs any act that is favour- 
able to us, or evinces his confidence or favourable 
opinion, — but the doing of which he might have 

* I am doubtful of the correctness of Paley's rule about the 
interpretation of promises — namely, that they are to be in- 
terpreted in that sense in which the promiser understood the 
promisee to receive them. Is the promisee liable to suffer dis- 
appointment, because the promiser may not have attached that 
meaning to the promise which common usage would assign 
to it? 
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avoided until he had exacted a promise, binding 
US to some condition in return, — the performance 
of such act on his part is taken as imposing the 
force of a promise on us, unless we forbid or resist 
the performance of the act, or ea^licitly protest 
against the implied engagement. Thus, in all 
those cases where a man is said to put himself in 
another's power, by leaving to him the terms of 
a bargain, by entrusting him with a secret which 
he might turn to his disadvantage, and the like, 
we reckon the person thus trusted in, under a pe- 
culiar obligation not to misuse the confidence. 
When a criminal offers to plead guilty, the judge 
thinks it necessary to warn him that it will not 
save him from punishment: thus evincing his 
feeling that the acceptance of the prisoner's volun- 
tary confession is itself an act inferring some obli- 
gation not to turn it to his disadvantage, unless 
such obligation be expressly disclaimed : and it is 
quite clear that the acceptance of a favour always 
conveys, in the same way as in these instances, a 
general promise to make a return. 

The representation now given is entirely confirm- 
ed by the forms of expression in which favours are 
either asked or acknowledged, which are, to all in- 
tents and purposes, promises. " If you will do 
this, I shall be obliged to you " — " under an obliga- 
tion to you" — " I shall take it as a favour" — " you 
have laid me under an obligation" — " I am bound 
to you for ever " — and so forth. Does any one 
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doubt that these are promises? and that they may 
be conveyed by a look or a gesture, or by the mere 
receipt of the favour, as much as by words ? 

But, even without supposing the act of accept- 
ing a favour to be the conveyance of a promise to 
make requital, we may, to a certain extent, de- 
duce the duty of requiting a favour from a princi- 
ple of simple distributive justice. For the most 
part, he who confers a favour incurs some trouble 
or sacrifice, more or less, in doing so. He who 
receives the favour then, receives some good, at 
some degree of cost to another. That he should, 
in his turn, and he rather than any other person, 
submit to some sacrifice for the sake of recom- 
pensing that by which he and not any other was 
formerly benefited, is nothing more than what is 
^t as a just equalization of good and evil among 
different beings. 

It often happens, too, that there is moral desert 
in the act by which a benefit is conferred. The 
obligation to reward desert (which however is 
general on every moral agent) forms an addition 
to that which would otherwise have lain on the 
person benefited, to recompense the benefactor. 

The obligation of gratitude depends in part 
also upon a similar principle to that of natural af- 
fection, — since gratitude is itself a natural affec- 
tion. To do good to one who has done good to 
us, is obligatory, because natural ; and being natu- 
ral, must be expected; and being expected, the 
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failure of it is not merely the omitting to do a good, 
but must occasion positive pain and disappoint- 
ment. Add to which, that, as a benefactor must 
possess more or less affection towards the person 
benefited, the failure of a duty on the part of the 
latter must naturally be more keenly felt. 

When one being, then, has benefited another, 
he cannot but expect a return of the benefit, just 
as he cannot but expect the fulfilment of a promise. 
The obligation is, in each case, an obligation not 
to disappoint the expectation. The great difference 
is, that, in the one case, the expectation is specific ; 
in the other, it is only general. 

It now becomes necessary to explain how the 
morality of actions is to be calculated where dif- 
ferent obligations contend ; that is, for the most 
part, general with special, public with private ob- 
ligations. 

To cases of this description some of the first 
principles of morals have direct application, par- 
ticularly the Axioms No. 5, 6, 8, 1 1 : — instances 
may sometimes occur, however, in which none of 
those principles may be altogether sufficient to solve 
the difficulty. 

Generally speaking, obligations are found to 
contend in every case where the observance of. a 
moral rule is attended with the permission or pro- 
duction of any evil, of any pain or uneasiness, 
any unfit effect; — for undoubtedly there is always 
an obligation to avoid the permission or production 

VOL. 1, s 
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of evil. In this general mode of speaking, there 
are opposing duties in those cases where we may 
prevent any evil by falsehood or fraud — as when 
we may save an innocent man by giving false evi- 
dence, or relieve the distress of a poor man by 
cheating a rich man. But whenever a general 
rule of conduct comes to be established^ and when 
we are once satisfied that such rule must be strictly 
observed without regard to consequences, such 
cases cease to be considered as cases of opposing 
duty ; for the balance being once struck for the 
rule, against the exception, all the obligation 
thenceforth lies with the former, none with the 
latter ; so that there ceases to be any opposition. 
The fact is, then, that what is called a case of op- 
posing obligations just means a doubtful, unde- 
termined case ;— -there cannot otherwise, properly 
speaking, exist a case of opposing obligations. 
The stronger obligation extinguishes the weaker.* 
The general rules then that have already been 
given for computing the morality of actions, are 
all that can be given in regard to cases of oppos- 
ing duties ; — or rather it might be said that all 

* Extinguishes it absolutely — it can never, in theory, do so 
relatively, — Absolutely, I am under an obligation to avoid 
giving false evidence in a court of justice, in every case. If false 
evidence would prevent injustice, I am nevertheless bound to 
avoid giving false evidence ; if false evidence would produce 
injustice, I can be no more than bound to avoid it. But, rela- 
tively speaking, I am surely under a greater obligation to 
avoid falsehood in the one case than in the other. 
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rules for computing the morality of actions are, in 
their very nature, rules for cases of opposing du- 
ties. For whenever we ask, — is such an action 
lawful or not ? — it must be an action which will 
answer some beneficial purpose to ourselves or 
others, otherwise we should not ask such a ques- 
tion regarding it ; and so far as it is beneficial, it 
is, in relative degree, obligatory ; while, on the 
other hand, our asking such a question shews that 
we at least suspect it is not entirely harmless in 
all other respects. The mode then, as we have 
seen, in which' we ascertain its lawfulness, is by 
considering the nature of its effects as an indivi- 
dual, or as representing a species, a genus, or a 
class. If the whole species, genus, and class of 
the acti(»i produces no unfit effects, of course our 
inquiry is at an end. If the genus is mischievous, 
the species beneficial, the question comes to be, — 
does this species possess grounds of exception 
from the general rule, not belonging to other 
species ? — If these grounds exist, and can be 
sufficiently defined^ the species of action is lawful, 
though not the genus. — Now every case of op* 
posing duties is just one involving a question whe- 
ther the circumstances composing the obligation 
to perform the one action, form a special ground of 
exception from the general rule applicable to the 
other. Thus if a public and private duty are op- 
posed, either the reasons for performing the pri- 
vate duty form a species of cases excepted from 

s2 
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the general rule applicable to the public duty ; or, 
vice versa, the reasons for performing the public 
duty form a species of cases to be excepted from 
the rule applicable to the private duty. If I iam 
under an obligation to deliver up my tenefactor 
to public justice, this is a special exception from 
the general duty of gratitude, or, which is the 
same thing, the duty of gratitude is not a special 
exception from the rule of public duty ; or, on the 
other band, if I am under an obligation to preserve 
my benefactor, the duty of gratitude is here a spe- 
cial exception from the rule of public duty ; or, 
which is the same thing, the public duty is not an 
exception from the rule of gratitude. Now the 
determination of this question resolves entirely 
into a calculation of the beneficial or hurtful ef- 
fects which result from preserving the rule, or 
sustaining the exception, in the one case or in the 
other. 

As already observed, what are called cases of 
opposing duties are all cases which do not admit 
of being clearly resolved; — for when they do 
admit of being clearly .resolved, they cease to be 
cases of opposing duties. 

Some writers have expressed themselves to the 
effect that such cases as now spoken of can only 
be determined by immediate feeling. If this ex- 
pression only means that, whereas it is impossible 
to form a general rule applicable to such cases, 
the agent must be determined by what at the 
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moment he feels to be right (using the word feels 
as a general expression for thinks, reckons, judges 
should be done, — chooses or inclines to do) the 
assertion is little more than a truism, namely — 
that a man must determine as he sees fit to deter- 
mine. If it means that we have some instinctive 
feeling to guide us correctly in such cases, — I 
must deny, or at least not admit the fact. What- 
ever the expression means, however, 1 have found 
it used, if I mistake not, sometimes to justify the 
inference that reason cannot determine between 
right and wrong, — sometimes the inference that 
the beneficial or hurtful effects of actions are not 
that from which their morality is computed. Now 
in this way it might just as well be said that to 
guess the result of a particular throw of the dice 
is a matter of immediate feeling, a matter not 
coming within the province of reason, a matter 
not to be determined by the laws of motion and 
forces. It is undoubtedly true that reason cannot, 
by an application of the laws of motion and forces, 
tell us how the dice will turn up ; but this hap- 
pens, not because all the turns of the dice and 
their final position of rest are not determined by 
the laws of motion and forces— not because reason 
is incapable of discovering and applying those 
laws, but because there are not data, in the par- 
ticular case, on which to found the application. 
So, in cases of doubtful morality, it is not because 
the beneficial or hurtful consequences of an action 
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are not the grounds of its being morally right or 
wrong — not because reason cannot discern that 
it is right or wrong on account of its having such 
consequences — that we cannot form a precise 
determination ; but because the consequences of 
each of the two actions respectively, standing for 
species and classes, do not admit of being mea- 
sured or compared. Here, as in the other case, 
we are assured of the truth of the rule, we are 
assured of the ability of reason to discover and 
apply the rule, but we want the data.* 

It is not often, in theory at least, that any spe- 
cies or genus of action can be pronounced of ab- 
solute and universal obligation ; since we can al- 
most always suppose an opposing duty to occur 
that may form a case of exception. In practice* 
however, there are some rules justly held of para- 

* A condemnation that has been passed by many of the 
most judicious authors upon casuistry ^ or the study of what is 
called cases of conscience, is most fully warranted, if casuistry 
is considered as a practical talent or hahit. It is a happy and 
just remark, — I think, of Mr Dugald Stf wart's, — that there 
are some people whom no consideration whatever would in- 
duce to do wrong, who will yet never discover any thing to be 
wrong, or be at a loss to justify it as right, which they are in- 
clined to do. But however much and justly the employment 
of casuistry in the regulation of conduct is to be discouraged, 
the consideration of extreme hypothetical cases is often neces- 
sary for theoretical purposes, and for discovering and estab- 
lishing the general principles on which the rules of morality 
are founded. 
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mount obligation ; that is^ which do not admit of 
being opposed by a stronger : such as not to mur- 
der, to steal, to lie. These are whole genera 
which are of obligation to avoid — having no spe- 
cific exceptions; and here we are to say, — this it 
is our duty to avoid, be the consequence what it 
will. 

Wherever, in regard to cases of opposing duties, 
special moral rules have been established, they 
have been established either upon an experimental 
or a prospective application of the principles de- 
scribed. So far as, in any case, it is impossible, 
either from experience or general reasoning, to 
apply these principles, so far the moral rule in 
regard to such case must be disputable and un- 
certain : but the arguments on either side will 
always be found to proceed on these principles. 

After the obligation of any action (meaning the 
obligation either to perform or avoid such action) 
has been estimated by the rules above delivered, 
from a view of both the proper and circumstsmtial 
effects of such action; and after this obligation * 
has been compared with other contending obliga- 
tions, and the resulting one, or the obligation on 
the whole, established, there yet remains a se- 
condary species of obligation to be considered : 
secondary as regards the mode of its derivation, 
but far from unimportant as regards its nature. — 
Whenever it is obligatory on an agent to do any 
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thing to another agent, the latter has a right that 
it should be done; or when it is obligatory on one 
agent to avoid doing something to another, the 
former has no right to do it, and the latter has a 
right that it should not be done. If an agent does 
to another what he has no right to do, or does not 
do what the other has a right to have done, the 
latter suffers an injury. 

The reception of an injury creates a species of 
pain entirely distinct from that of either the pro- 
per or circumstantial effects of the action which 
occasions it. 

If I wilfully throw a stone upon, and break, a 
man's leg, the pain, and loss of the limb, is the et;i/: 
which would be the same if the stone had fallen 
on it by accident. But how different is the 
amount of suffering in this last case, from what it 
would be where there is a consciousness that such 
suffering has been produced by the wanton unne- 
cessary cruelty of a moral intelligent agent ? The 
sense of injwy is yet more insupportable than the 
physical evil. 

If I break a promise, the evil consists in the 
disappointment of expectation : which evil is alike 
experienced, where the disappointment has been 
the effect of undesigning physical agency — as 
when the weather destroys a crop, on the value 
of which the farmer had calculated. The con- 
sciousness of the disappointment's being caused 
by wilful breach of obligation, on the part of 
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another, is a cause of distress essentially distinct 
from the disappointment itself. 

The obligation not to break a man's Ieg> arises 
from the unfitness of the proper effect of an ac- 
tion : the obligation to keep a promise, from the 
unfitness of the circumstantial effect of an action, 
i. e. of breaking the promise. The pain created 
by the sense of injury, is as real a pain as that 
of the physical hurt, in the one case, or the dis- 
appointed hope, in the other; but perfectly dis- 
tinct from both of these, and the source of a new 
and real obligation ; which, however it may com- 
bine and coalesce with the original one, cannot 
exist originally of itself ; but presupposes another 
obligation, having an independent existence and 
source of its own. It is obligatory not to commit 
an injury : but the very notion of injury implies 
a previous obligation, of which it is the violation. 

There must be certain original sources of plea- 
sure or pain, before any emotions or feelings can 
exist at all. To these emotions or feelings, how- 
ever, as being themselves pleasures or pains, the 
same predicates apply, (namely, that they zxejit — 
the production of them obligatory, — or vice versa,) 
as to the original pleasures or pains, without the 
previous existence of which these feelings could 
never have arisen; and thus the pain of injury, 
arising from the wrong infliction of another origi- 
nal and primary sort of pain, is unfit, and the 
causing of it injurious, in addition to the original 
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injury : and so on, ad infinitum. This is another 
case, along with others occurring through this work, 
falling under the second remark subjoined to the 
axioms in p. 203. It is almost needless to ob- 
serve that the specific pain which arises from the 
sense of injury, can only be felt by a moral being. 

The distinction between the pain of injury, and 
the pain in the infliction of which the injury itself 
consists, has by no means been sufficiently ob- 
served ; and, in consequence, some inquirers, 
fixing their view on the former, to the exclusion 
of the latter, (in the same way as they have looked 
at the excellence and desirableness of virtue, 
without perceiving the mode in which virtue comes, 
in any case, to exist,) have been led to object to 
the justest accounts of the ultimate sources of our 
moral notions. 

It is to be observed that the consideration of 
the pain of iryury has no place, where obligations 
contend, till after the comparative weight of the 
contending obligations has been fixed. If I have 
made an unlawful promise, and then refuse to keep 
it, the party afiected cannot properly be said to 
be irijured, though he suffers the pain of disap- 
pointment by my refusal to fulfil the promise; 
because the refusal being, on the whole, obligatory 
on mo, he has not, on the whole, the right to have 
the promise kept, and cannot suffer the peculiar 
pain of injury, which arises from the sense of a 
right's being violated. 
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' Strictly analogous to the pain of injury, is what 
may be called the pain of injustict: by which I 
mean the painful feeling with which we are 
affected in regard to one who obtains an advan- 
tage or enjoyment at the expense of suffering or 
deprivation to ourselves : and this even when the 
act which causes the injustice, may te that of a 
third party. 

It has already appeared, that our ideas of moral 
fitness require, iiot merely that we should be hap- 
py rather than miserable, but that we should not 
be less happy, or nK)re miserable, than are others 
of equal desert. It seems to us in an especial 
degree unfit tiiat we should be positively miser- 
able, while others, of less, or not of greater de- 
sert, are positively happy. But the painful sense 
of unfitness is exasperated to the highest possible 
degree, . when the inequality is produced by ac- 
tual transference — ^when the enjoyment of another 
is caused by our suffering, or, (which are but 
cases of this,) when we suffer a punishment due to 
another, or another obtains a reward due to us. 
In cases like these last, we cannot but look upon 
the one who profits at our expense, as being, in 
effect, even though not in act, the cause or occa- 
sion of our suffering. And though the painful 
sentiment we experience in regard to the person 
who thus obtains an unjust advantage over us, 
differs entirely from resentment, (indeed it is not 
properly a feeling towards him, but a feeling in 
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regard to the relative situation of him and our- 
selves, considered as an effect) it is one of ex- 
quisite pain. Resentment, as arising from the 
sense of injury, can exist only towards the agency 
by which the injustice is effected. 

It is evident that, in regard to the circumstantial 
and derived effects of actions, the same truth 
applies that was formerly stated in regard to 
the proper effects : namely, that in whatever 
degree unfit effects of any or all the kinds call- 
ed circumstantial or derived, (which from their 
nature must usually be unfit,) attend the omission 
or commission of an action, it is obligatory so far 
not to omit or commit that action. 

And in general, and under all possible circum- 
stances, the rule must hold good, that in propor- 
tion as any effect is, in its own nature, fit to be 
produced, there exists a reason for the performance 
of the action by which it may be produced ; and 
vice versa with regard to unfit effects. Even if 
we should suppose other grounds of obligation, 
they could never negative this one, or exclude it 
from having its proper influence. 

We may now remark the precise point at which, 
in the formation of a specific moral propoi^ition, 
necessary truth, as visible a priori^ ends ; and 
opinion, as derived from observation and experi- 
ence, begins. 

Such proposition is the conclusion of a syllo- 
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gism ; of which the major is a necessary truth, 
the minor generally an opinion.* 

That an action which produces fit effects is so 
far obligatory, is a truth that rests on the same 
foundation as any of Euclid's axioms. That this 
or that sort of action will actually produce fit ef- 
fects, may be either certainly true, or certainly 
false, but not necessarily either. 

We may observe that practical moralists gener- 
ally adopt a different mode of classification, when 
enumerating what it is our duty to do, and what 
it is our duty to avoid. When enumerating duties, 
they specify duties to parents, to children, to 
Tieighbours, &c. When enumerating crimes, they 
do not specify them thus, crimes against parents, 
against children, &c., but crimes against the 
person, against the property, against the mind. 
The reason of this is because positive duties are, 
comparatively speaking, obligatory only in regard 
to particular persons ; the obligation not to com- 
mit crimes is general : consequently, in the one 
case, we look to the object of the action ; in the 
other, to the nature of it. 

* When I speak of an opinion, it is not as of what must be 
less certainly true ; but as, in logical classification, a truth of 
a different species. 
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CHAPTER IV. 



THEORY OF CIVIL GOYERVMKNT. 



The question to be investigated regarding cwii 
government is, — how any individual or number of 
individuals in a community have a right forcibly 
to control the actions of each of the remaining 
members of that community : the persons con* 
trolled not being inferior, it may be superior, to 
those who exercise the control, in wisdom and 
virtue, and even, (setting aside the interference of 
third parties,) in physical strength: — or how there 
exists, on any member of a community, a moral 
obligation, (independently of compulsion,) to sub* 
mit to such control ; often against his own judg- 
ment and inclination, and where, in denying such 
submission, he might yet be violating no positive 
right otherwise existing ? 

That certain members of a community ought, 
or have a right, to control the remaining members, 
— that the latter ought to submit to the control of 
the former, — are, in form and matter, moral rules 
or precepts, propositions expressive of duty. Tp 
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deduce these rules then, i& ^e ordinary manner, 
from the general principles of morals, is to explain, 
in the way required, the theory, of government. 

It will be at once acknowledged that most bene- 
ficial effects arise from the use of this control, — 
that most pernicious effects are prevented by it. 
It will be acknowledged as what is clearly expe- 
dient or desirable, in the same way as it might 
be expedient and desirable to deprive a spend- 
thrift of the fortune he is wasting in vice and folly, 
and to divide it among the poor. But the ben^- 
cial results of forcible control, though admitted, 
are still supposed insufficient to account for the 
right of control, any more than the beneficial re- 
sults that might sometimes arise from one man's 
violent interference in the domestic concerns of 
another, could justify the use of such interference, 
«— more especially if provoked by no positive 
wrong committed on the other part. In short, 
this appears to come under that description of 
cases in which a clear right is sacrificed to a point 
of expediency. 

Such is the difficulty. With a view to its so- 
lution, let it be observed, — 

I. That, setting aside the right of compulsion 
in governors, and supposing all the members of a 
community disposed to fulfil, without compulsion, 
every moral obligation that could be shewn to 
lie upon them, a moral obligation would exist upon 
a community to submit to the directions of some 
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governing head. Even supposing every man wil- 
ling, to the best of his means and judgment, to 
promote such objects as should be necessary for 
the safety or prosperity of the community, and to 
be perfecUy just and innocuous (as he might con- 
sider just and innocuous) towards other individuals, 
it is obvious that without a system of subordina- 
tion, i. e. without individuals', to a certain extent, 
giving up their private judgment, neither could 
public designs be accomplished, nor private in- 
juries avoided. Public designs require concert; 
private differences require neutral adjudication — 
let the mere intentions of individuals be ever so 
good. But both concert and neutral adjudication 
suppose submission to a guiding head — which is 
the essential notion of government.* 

It is indispensable to the right understanding of 
the theory of government, that we clearly appre- 
hend, in the first instance, the existence of a moral 
rule of obligation (even setting compulsion aside) 
binding, or at least permitting, some men to direct, 
binding others to obey : and of this rule specifi- 
cally taken, and considered not merely as distinct 
from, but as additional to, or rather as so far super- 
seding, any more general obligation merely to 

* It will of course be understood that the question is here 
treated entirely in the abstract, on the assumption that there 
ought to be a government of some kind or other, some degree 
of submission to it more or less ; the particular kind of the one 
or degree of the other is here of no consequence. 
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practise justice, and assist in the fiirtherance of 
public designs. In other words, it requires to be 
distinctly seen that, in the present circumstances 
of mankind, it is not enough, it does not satisfy 
all the claims of moral duty^ that a man merely, 
to the best of his own judgment, does no ill, or 
even, on the contrary, attempts to do good ; unless, 
along with this, nay sometimes in contradiction to 
his own views of what is right to be done, he bears 
a part in a system of subordination to authority, 
in which different portions of the community re- 
spectively command and obey: there being cer- 
tain indispensable ends that can be attained by 
this specific mode of conduct, and by no other 
modes whatsoever. 

But, secondly — If we can once evince a man 
to be under a specific moral obligation, as a means 
of effecting good not otherwise attainable, to bear 
part in a system of subordination, i. e. not merely 
to avoid doing harm, or even to do good, accord- 
ing to his own views, but, if required, in the na- 
ture of his circumstances or situation in society, 
to render a simple obedience, — if we can evince 
this (whether it may be compelled or not) to be 
something, at least, morally right, proper, reason- 
able, what ought to be, — then to this case the 
moral axiom becomes applicable that " whatever a 
moral agent is under an obligation to do, it is, or may 
be, fit, or not unfit, that he should be compelled to 

VOL. I. T 
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do"* — whence it follows that others may have a 
right to use such compulsion^ and that he has no 
(absolute) right why it should not be used. If 
this is the case, (which will soon be more fully 
illustrated,) the exercise of control will be fit, not 
only as regards the general effects of such exer- 
cise, but fit, or not unfit, as regards the immediate 
subject of it. 

It cannot fail to be observed, however, that the 
establishment of the principle of subordination 
only removes one step farther off, the very diflS- 
culty which the principle is resorted to for over- 
coming. Subordination we found necessary for 
purposes of concert and adjudication of differences ; 
but for the determination of such questions as — 
who are to be rulers, who subjects ? — how far are 
the powers of the former, the submission of the 
latter to extend ? — there must appear to be, at 
least, as much need of concert and adjudication 
as there can possibly be in regard to the primary 
purposes for which a system of subordination is 
required: and it must be owned that the most 
specific answers which these questions can be 
made to receive, the most specific principles that 
can be laid down on this subject, will still be of 
such a kind, that their application, by individual 
judgment, (to which we must come at last,) will, 
at first sight, appear to carry no less mischief along 
with it, than that which the appointment of a 

* Ax. IX. 
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governing authority at all is devised to prevent. 
Neither is there any rule which we can imagine 
men to agree upon, as to how such an appoint- 
ment is to be made ; nor, if such rule could be 
agreed on, can we suppose that men would ever 
agree in the application of it. The use of force 
by him who judges himself to be the ruler, and 
as such, to have the right of using force, will be 
met by the similar use of force on the part of 
those who judge that he is not the ruler; and the 
question still comes back upon us, whether greater 
danger will not arise from the use of individual 
judgment in these cases, than in those other 
cases which it is the object of a constituted au- 
thority to withdraw from its exercise. 

Now fact and experience decide this question 
in the negative, to this effect, namely, that less 
evil is produced, on the whole, by all the igno- 
rance, the selfishness, the injustice, and violence 
of mankind, in the application of this moral rule, 
— some are to command, others are to obey — 
than in the application of any system of rules of 
conduct that could possibly be devised, not involv- 
ing the principle of subordination. — We are here 
placed under a necessity of adopting one or other 
of these three courses : first, specifying the vari- 
ous duties of men in general, (including that of 
civil obedience,) to leave every one to apply such 
specification, and act according to it or not, as he 
pleases; secondly, to specify, in addition, as a 

T 2 
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duty on all, that of compelling others to do their 
duty ; or thirdly, to specify this additional duty 
as only belonging to rulers. Whatever abuse may 
be made of the last specification, and the rights 
flowing from the duty it denotes, it could never 
equal that which would be made of the second, 
nor, in either case, could this evil equal that which 
would arise from the adoption of the first alter- 
native, — which indeed describes a state of things 
that could scarcely exist. Civil government then, 
in its worst shape, is the least of three evils, one 
or other of which is unavoidable. 

It has been strangely proposed as an explana- 
tion of the right of control now under considera- 
tion, that a compact is presumed betwixt the ruler 
and subject ; as if a compact could possibly be 
presumed against the open refusal of one of the 
parties to enter into such compact, implied in 
every case of resistance to civil authority. It may 
indeed be pleaded that though the party openly 
resists a particular exercise of compulsion, as 
what is against his present will, yet the compact 
may be presumed to have been previously entered 
into, leaving him now no power to retract. But 
the notion of presuming a compact at all, without 
some act expressive of the parties' consent,* seems 

* Nor is it sufficient to tell us that a man, by voluntarily 
staying in the country when he might remove out of it, tacitly 
agrees to submit to its laws. To leave the country often may 
be, and generally is, an intolerable hardship of itself. This 
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of itself a palpable absurdity: unless it merely 
means the presuming, from the known motives 
and principles that actuate, or should actuate 
an intelligent and moral agent, that he would have 
done so had he acted after a rational manner. In 
other words, we may assume that it would have ^ 
been right, and proper, and reasonable, in a man, 
to make such a compact ; and therefore that we 
have now a right to hold him to it, whether he 
will or not. This I take to be only a more round- 
about way of stating, as I have done, that a right 
may exist, directly and originally, to compel a man 
to do his duty. 

If my neighbour's house should take fire in his 
absence, I should probably employ people to 
bring water to quench it, presuming that this is 
precisely what my friend would have wished me 
to do, and that he would thankfully repay me 
the expense incurred. But should he refuse to 
repay me, and were I to sue him at law, would 
any judge listen to the plea of a presumed com- 
pact* and ground my right to repayment upon 
this compact? If he gave effect to my claim at 
all, would it not be on the general ground, that it 

solution then says that it is throwing no hardship on a man to 
give him a choice of hardships. 

* Perhaps this might be done ; as there are in legal practice 
fictions more violent. It is allowed however that fictions are 
always unnecessary. It is impossible that a legal decision can 
be a just one, and yet want true grounds. 
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would be a right thing for every person, in similar 
circumstances, to act as I bad done ; that bene- 
ficial effects would result from this ; that it would 
be right that expenses so incurred — subject no 
doubt to certain conditions and limitations — should 
be repaid ; and consequently that the party who 
should make the outlay, would have a direct right 
to be repaid ? 

The difficulty supposed to attach, in theory, to 
the right of rulers to make use of compulsion with 
their subjects, seems to me to have arisen from 
a neglect of the distinction between the absolute 
truth of a moral proposition, and the suitableness 
of this proposition as a specification of practical 
duty. 

The axiom above laid down, that '* whatever it 
is obligatory on a moral agent to do^ it is fit he 
should be compelled to do," must of course be un- 
derstood only to this purpose, that this compul- 
sion upon the agent, as an effect, and in itself, is a 
^t effect — one that is agreeable to our moral 
faculties — one in regard to which we feel that 
the party thus compelled suffers nothing but what 
he ought to have suffered — whether the particu- 
lar party who made use of the compulsion might 
have had a right to do so or not. But though 
strictly true, as a moral proposition, that a moral 
agent ought to be compelled to do his duty, it is 
not admissible as the specification of a branch of 
human conduct, that other agents in general ought 
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to use such compulsion : and this merely because 
the specification would be misapplied : in other 
words, men acting so as to produce this fit effect, 
(that of every one's being compelled to do his 
duty,) that is to say, acting as they would sup- 
pose, or persuade themselves, or pretend,* that 
this effect would be produced, would in reality 
not produce it, but produce an incalculable de- 
gree of mischief in its stead. 

Now so strongly does the inadmissibility of this 
specification, as of a practical moral duty or right, 
appear to our minds, that, in our repugnance to it, 
we reject the truth of the abstract proposition ; 
and see something so dreadful in men's having the 
right of forcibly controlling one another's actions, 
associated as this right is in our minds with the 
idea of the flagrant abuse that would be made of 
it, that we find a difficulty in allowing its exist- 
ence even in the abstract, or in circumstances 
where the danger of abuse admits of being more 
or less provided against ; — where, at all events, 
the mischief to be apprehended from the abuse of 
the rule, is infinitely smaller than what would 
arise from the want of it, or the substitution of 
any other. 

It appears to me then that the inquiry in re- 

* We must hold in view, as formerly stated, that a moral rule 
must be supposed as answering some purpose : in the present 
case, for instance, we must suppose that men would not always 
openly break a rule, where they would yet pervert one. 
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gard to the theory of civil government^ has gene- 
rally been commenced at the wrong end. It has 
been assumed as being the primary apprehension 
of our minds on this subject, that no one agent 
can have a right to control the actions of another, 
but in defence against a personal injury; and 
hence the right assumed by civil governors has 
been made to appear a matter requiring explana- 
tion. On the contrary, what appears to me the 
primary judgment, is, that any agent has the right 
of compelling another to do what is obligatory on 
that other to do ; and that this judgment is only 
corrected by the consideration of the enormous 
abuse that would be made of such a right if fiilly 
recognized : while, on the other hand, a prospect 
of the dreadful consequences that would ensue, if 
the right existed nowhere, drives us on the insti- 
tution of civil government : and according as men 
rate the one danger or the other, they are disposed 
to restrict or extend the powers of government. 
But no one would be for restricting a government 
from compelling subjects, in every particular, to 
do their duty — could he only be assured that 
government would hold there. 

Children, and ignorant people, are always pleased 
to see the strong hand employed, and employed 
even by unauthorized individuals, in the punish- 
ment of villany, in enforcing redress of injuries, 
and even in compelling the performance of posi- 
tive duties of benevolence or charity. It is only 
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the more reflecting who, by speculating on the 
consequences of a general permission to this ef- 
fect, are more willing that failures in moral duty 
should be allowed, than that performance should 
be enforced by irregular means. But the dis- 
satisfaction of the most intelligent, the most re- 
flecting, and scrupulous judge, has reference, in 
such cases, not to the effect — meaning thereby 
the compulsion or the punishment endured — but to 
the means by which the effect is produced. The 
effect, in the individual case, is morally right and 
Jit : the means , as representing a species of action 
that would produce a bad effect, r— improper and 
wrong. 

When a miser is beheld to hoard up, or a 
spendthrift to dissipate, the wealth that would 
afford relief to his starving neighbours, what is the 
first judgment of an untutored mind in the case ? 
that they ought to be compelled to part with some 
of their superfluities. Is it not a posterior reflec- 
tion that suggests the impossibility of finding any 
one to whom the power of employing such com- 
pulsion could safely be trusted, and the conse- 
quent necessity of prohibiting all external inter- 
ference ? 

A man, then, over whom a forcible control is ex- 
ercised, even as regards his private actions, or the 
disposal of his undoubted property, does not ne- 
cessarily suffer a violation of his right, in respect 
of what is thus done to him, though he may, in 
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respect of hitn who does it : this latter having no 
right to interfere so : — always supposing how- 
ever (for this is indispensable to the truth of the 
case ) that compulsion is exercised only for the 
enforcement of some clear moral obligation previ- 
ously binding the party so compelled. — Nor can 
I in this respect admits except in degree, the dis- 
tinction between what is called perfect and imper- 
fect obligations, and their correspondent rights. 
Civil government does not allow the enforcing of 
a perfect right by a private individual ; yet no one 
doubts that the law of nature gives this allowance. 
On the other hand, civil government does admit 
the public enforcement of an imperfect right — as 
in enacting a compulsory provision for the poor ; 
and also in interfering in the treatment pursued 
by its subjects towards third parties, as in the 
abolition of the slave trade ; laws against cruelty 
to animals,* and the like. From which the in- 
ference is this, — that the limitation of the right, 
in any case, to compel an agent to do what is ob- 
ligatory on him, arises not from any natural defi- 
ciency in the right, but from an apprehension that 
its exercise would be abused to the production of 
more mischief than could arise from the prohibi- 
tion of its exercise. — No one ever supposed a 
compact between the Deity and his creatures, or 
between parents and children ; yet it is impossible 

* It is difficult to see how the notion of a compact could be 
applied to these cases. 
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to deduce, as is generally done, the right in ques- 
tion from creation in the one case, or from pro-crea- 
tion, in the other. No one would say that the Crea- 
tor has a right to inflict gratuitous undeserved 
misery on his creatures, or a parent on his children, 
(unless it were said to be right to do so,) merely 
from their relation as Creator and parents respec- 
tively ; while, on the other hand, their right to in- 
flict j ust punishment, or salutary pain, or to enforce 
the performance of obligation, would exist inde- 
pendently of such relation.* 

On the whole then, I should say, that the insti- 
tution of civil government is not the creation of a 
new species of right, not even the extension of any 
right, but the limitation (for reasons of expediency) 
of a right otherwise universally existing — the 
right, namely, which, abstractly speaking, every 
moral agent has to compel another to do what on 
the latter is morally obligatory, what he ought to 
do, what it is right he should do. 

The notion that civil government is a species of 
voluntary compact between the governors and the 
governed, and that a man cannot, by right , be sub- 
jected to government unless by his own voluntary 
consent, has introduced a considerable error into 
many modern speculations on this subject — I 
mean that of maintaining, as a first principle of 

* Any one who had the charge of a child, would assume the 
right of compelling it to take necessary medicines, or to sub- 
mit to. a surgical operation, if its preservation required it. 
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government, that every man come to years of un- 
derstanding has a right to vote for his representa- 
tive in the national council. I certainly shall not 
say that this is not a true proposition — (whether 
it is or is not, is a question in politics, as a practi- 
cal art, with which I am at present taking no con- 
cern) — but this I shall say, that it is not a Jirst 
principle in the science of government. If it is 
true at all, it is true only as a deduction from this 
principle, that political power should be distri- 
buted in that manner in which its exercise will be 
most beneficial to the state. If it can be shewn, 
as matter of fact, either from experience or by 
general reasoning (which, for ought that I know, 
it may) that the most beneficial government would 
be that where universal suffrage was allowed, then 
I should have no hesitation in maintaining that 
every man — and, if any one pleases, every wo- 
man and child — should have a vote ; --^ but not 
unless this is shewn. It can only be true that 
every man has a right to a suffrage, if it is true 
that it is right that he should have a suffrage. It 
can only be true that it is right that every one 
should have a suffrage, if it is true that this would 
be beneficial to the community/. For the same rea- 
son I should be ready to maintain that if it were 
true (which of course it never could be) that a 
despotism was the most beneficial form of govern- 
ment, then no man but the despot would have a 
right to any political influence. For, upon the 
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supposition that the government of the despot 
would be the most beneficial, it would surely be 
right that he alone should possess all political 
power — which I consider the same as saying that 
he and no other would have a right to political 
power. 

If every man has a right to vote for his repre- 
sentative, every man has a right to say that he 
does not choose to have a representative — that he 
chooses to have no government at all — that he 
chooses to govern himself. How do you assume 
that there ought to be a representative government 
at all ? You take this for granted, and then say, 
every man has a right to share in the appointment 
of representatives. A representative government, 
you will perhaps tell us, is the best system of 
government. Granted. But why? Because it is 
the most beneficial. But if we are to take a re- 
presentative government because it is the most 
beneficial, shall we not, for the same reason, make 
a limitation of the right of suffrage, if that is most 
beneficial ? Perhaps you will say it is not because 
a representative government is the most beneficial 
that it is the best, but because it is the only prac- 
ticable method of distributing to every man that 
share of political power which is his natural right. 
But, I must repeat, there is no way in which you 
can prove that there ought to be political power 
or civil government at all, in which it may not be 
possible to prove that there ought to be a limita- 
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tion of suffrage — no way in which you can prove 
a universal right of suffrage^ in which it may not 
be possible to prove a universal right of declining 
subjection to government altogether. 

" The divine right of kings" — " the divine right 
of constables" — *' the natural inalienable right of 
every man to have a voice in the making of those 
laws by which he is to be governed" — all these 
rights seem to me to stand upon precisely the same 
level in this respect, that each exists, or does not 
exist, solely as its existence would be beneficial, 
or not beneficial. Undoubtedly beneficial here 
means — beneficial to the whole and to every part; 
and since subjection to the power of others (im- 
plied in a man's having himself no political power 
in a community) is in itself an evil, that evil should 
not, unless for imperious reasons, be imposed on 
any member of a community, or the opposite good 
(a share of political influence) withheld. But to 
suppose the right of civil government at all^ is to 
suppose that the evil in question must be im- 
posed, the opposite good withheld, in some degree ; 
and the same considerations which make this 
necessary in a certain degree, may — (I do not 
say they do) — make it necessary to the utmost 
extent. 

But though the right of rulers to control the 
actions of their subjects for the good of the com- 
munity, does not rest on any sort of compact,. 
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their power to do so must generally be founded on 
some concurrence^ either positive or negative, on 
the part of other members of such community. 

It is obvious that if one man can overpower 
each one of a thousand, he can overpower the 
whole thousand, — provided that no two or more of 
them combine their strength against him. Such 
combination may fail to take place, either from 
the indifference of each man as to the measures 
pursued by the powerful party towards the others, 
or from approbation of these measures. This I 
would call a negative compact. 

On the other hand, the way in which any one 
party thus becomes able to overpower every other 
individual, singly taken, of the community, is by 
combination with other parties for this purpose, 
whose united strength thus overbalances the un- 
supported power of every other individual. This 
may be called the positive compact ; but it is sel- 
dom entered into so much with views of general 
benefit to the community, as of private aggrandize- 
ment to the immediate actors ; and can in no way 
be identified with any compact imagined to be 
entered into between the bulk of the community 
and those who rule over them, conveying to the 
latter the peculiar rights of rulers. 

The notion of a compact^ then, may explain the 
power, but not the right of rulers to control their 
subjects ; nor can a civil government possibly be 
formed without some sort of agreement more or 
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less, either positive or negative, among the mem- 
bers of the community. 

From this follow two very important practical 
considerations in relation to the duty of citizens, 
first, where a government is yet to be established^ 
and secondly, where an established government 
seems to be such a one as ought to be subverted. 

I. One of the chief ends of government itself 
is, as we have seen, to secure, by means of a 
single agency directing the conduct of numbers, 
the execution of those designs which depend upon 
a combination of acts. But the formation of a 
government is what, by the very nature of the 
case, must be effected previously to the existence 
of a governing head — in other words, by the spon- 
taneous combination of the actors. The practi- 
cal lesson resulting from this, is the necessity of 
moderation in urging individual views. Where 
there are a multitude of parties, there must be a 
variety both of opinions and interests ; many of 
which must be sacrificed before a settled order of 
things can be established at all ; and it is not in 
any way possible to hope that the order which 
will eventually take place, will either be abso- 
lutely the best that could have been, or entirely 
conformable to the ideas of any particular por- 
tion of the community. In such a case, then, it 
is the most indispensable duty of every man to ex- 
hibit as great a degree of compliance and flexi- 
bility, and to consent to as great sacrifices of in- 
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dividual judgment and interest, as can be distin- 
guished from a concurrence in measures obviously 
criminal and insufferable ; and the evils of which 
would be reckoned superior even to those of 
anarchy itself. 

11. The necessity of extreme caution in attempt- 
ing the subversion of an established government, 
however corrupt, is founded on a consideration, 
first, of the strife, misery, and bloodshed, which 
may be produced, without even accomplishing the 
subversion of such government; secondly, the 
anarchy and confusion, without limit, either of 
time or degree, that may take place after this has 
been accomplished ; and thirdly, the possibility 
that, after all, a worse, or no better government, 
may come in the room of that which has been 
displaced. The formation of a new government, 
as already said, must be a matter of combination ; 
and among the multitude concerned in such a 
case, spontaneous combination is what the chances 
are infinitely against. Nothing therefore is more 
anxiously to be studied, than that even improve- 
ments of the most necessary and important kind 
should be brought about by constitutional means 
— that is, by means not inferring the removal of 
some acknowledged authority ^ under which that de- 
gree of concert may be promoted and enforced, 
which is requisite for the accomplishment of any 
public measure whatever. Indeed, the first step 
generally found necessary for the formation of a 
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new government, is the appointment of a pro- 
visional government. 

The general principle being established that 
certain individuals have a right to govern the re- 
maining part of a community, it next comes to be 
inquired what more specific propositions this gene- 
ral one may be reduced to, namely, as regarding 
the mode in which such power is to exist or be 
constituted. Even in this advanced age of the 
world, all that can well be said to be agreed upon 
is the general principle of government. The spe- 
cific principles are, at this moment, matter of fierce 
contention in almost every nation of the earth. 
But as the right of a governing power, in general, 
is deduced from the fitness of the effects that re- 
sult from the exercise of such a power, so the 
right of any particular species of governing power, 
as compared with the right of another, will de- 
pend on the fitness of the resulting effects in each 
case respectively. But the validity of the right, 
in each of these cases, is only to be considered as 
comparative. The right of any particular kind of 
government does not fail, because the right of 
another, not having an actual existence in opposi- 
tion to it, may be stronger. If it be allowed that 
any kind of government is better than none, any 
government has a right, more or less, to act as 
such ; nor has a citizen a right to refuse obedience, 
merely on the general ground that it is exacted by 
a king, instead of a popular assembly, or because 
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the government has been fixed by chance or vio- 
lence^ or has not emanated directly and deliber- 
ately from the body of the people. The right to 
govern, in short, does not originate either in re- 
spect of any/orw of government, or of the mode 
in which such form has been established, any more 
than the right of a father to correct his children 
depends on the validity of his marriage with their 
mother, or the right of a schoolmaster to control 
his pupils on the regularity of his election to the 
office. In each of these cases, the right depends 
on the general propriety of such a right's being ex- 
ercised, for the attainment of some beneficial end ; 
not on the propriety of the method by which the 
means of exercising the right has been obtained. 
A man may have no right to procreate children 
but by a legal marriage (i. e. it may not be right 
that he should do so) but he must not therefore 
lose the right of governing such children, if he 
has in fact become a parent. 

It is never to be lost sight of, however, that the 
duties peculiar to a state of civil government, being 
what may be called duties of combination — duties 
founded upon the fitness of certain effects that can 
only be produced by the combined agency of dif- 
ferent individuals,* — can be only so far binding 
on each of the individuals concerned, as the ac- 
tion of that individual will, in reality, tend to pro- 

* Individuals may here be taken as representing their class. 

u2 
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duce such eflfects : that is, as his action will be 
supported by the actions, necessary for this pur- 
pose, on the part of others. As elsewhere laid 
down, no action can be farther obligatory, than as 
the effect, in reference to which it is obligatory, 
depends upon such action — i. e. would take place 
with it, and would not take place without it. If 
it be obligatory on ten men to produce some effect, 
which one is unable to do, (for instance to save a 
vessel from being wrecked,) the obligation can only 
apply to one, on the supposition that the others 
are also to perform their part. In the same way, 
since the effects which civil government aim at 
producing, are not produced by the obedience 
of subjects, but by the obedience of subjects 
jointly with the endeavours of rulers to pro- 
mote the benefit of the community — if rulers 
do not act with such a view, or act in a manner 
contrary to it, the obligation of subjects ceases; — 
as much as the obligation of mariners to obey the 
commander of a vessel would cease, were it evi- 
dent that his orders did not relate to the safe 
management of the vessel at all, or were calcu- 
lated to drive her on the rocks ; or as the duty of the 
steersman, or any other individual mariner would 
cease, were his act unsupported by those acts on 
the part of others, which could alone give it effect. 
It is the circumstance now adverted to, that has 
principally given countenance to the notion of a 
social compact. — If the duties of the subject and 
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niler respectively are but conditionally binding, 
such duties are held as arising only from a com- 
pact of the parties. But this does not follow. 
Obligation sometimes arises from the intrinsic fit- 
ness of an effect ; sometimes from the passing of 
a promise : conditions are not peculiar to either 
case ; but may exist, or be wanting, in any one of 
the two, as well as in the other. I may be bound 
by a promise, made without a condition, to per- 
form an act not essentially obligatory. On the 
other hand, I may not be bound to perform an 
act essentially obligatory, but on the condition that 
my act will receive that co-operation from others, 
on which the production of the effect may depend. 
The duty of a subject is only of conditional obli- 
gation ; but the condition being performed by the 
other party, the obligation is intrinsic and inde- 
pendent; and though it may be increased by a 
previous voluntary agreement, can never fail for 
want of it. 

In short, in the case of a contract, the perform- 
ance of the condition by one party would not in- 
fer any obligation on the other, but for the exist- 
ence of the contract : in the case of a duty of com- 
bination, the obligation exists originally on all the 
parties among whom the combination aiay take 
place ; but ceases, in regard to each one, where 
the others have failed in it. 

To recapitulate. — The theory of civil govern- 
ment just means a collection of certain proposi- 
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tions specifying a particular class of dtUies obliga- 
tory on men to perform ; which duties again in- 
volve and imply certain rights. To explain the 
theory of government, is to deduce the truth of 
these propositions from admitted first principles — 
unless, of course, so for as any of these proposi- 
tions themselves may be of the nature of primary 
truths. 

It has been shewn that whatever specification 
of duty is furnished to an agent, he himself must 
explain and apply such specification.* To pre- 
vent the abuse of such application, through igno- 
rance, self-deceit, or wilful perversity, it is found 
expedient, in many circumstances, to make the 
specification of duty — obedience to the directions of 
others. But though this method may be pursued 
and varied through a series of steps, it is obvious 
we must at last arrive at a point which forms the 
verge of the scale. Do how we will, we must 
leave, in the hands of some persons or other, cer- 
tain specifications of duties and of rights that will 
be subject to much and dangerous abuse ; and the 
object of the constitution of civil government, in 
general, and in its details, is, simply, to confine 
the possibility of such abuse within the narrowest 
possible limits.f 

* Indeed he must judge of the truth of the proposition con- 
taining the specification : but this we must, at present, sup- 
pose as agreed upon. 

t One of the most effectual means that seems to come within 
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It is to be observed, however, that for the just 
and true application of every specification of duty 
or right, every agent is responsible in conscience, 
though he may not be responsible to other 
agents. 

To explain this, we must divide rights into 
three species ; absolute rights ; rights in consci- 
ence ; and relative rights. 

An absolute right is what is exercised in the 
real and true application of a moral rule or speci- 
fication of duty ; and this real and true applica- 
tion, is what the agent is bound to discover. 

A right in conscience is what is exercised in that 
application of a moral rule which an agent, to the 

the reach of human ingenuity for attaining this purpose, is that 
beautiful contrivance in the frame- work of government, — the 
separation of the legislative and executive functions. The 
legislator makes laws for the abstract case — under circum- 
stances in which it is impossible for partiality to operate. The 
moment he enacts the law, he loses all farther control over it. 
He fashions the instrument, but it is wielded by other hands 
than his own. His friends, as well as his enemies, his neigh- 
bours, his relatives, himself, are thenceforth subject to it — 
subject to it as it shall be administered by others. — The exe- 
cutive magistrate, again, has to deal with the particular case — 
is confined to the application of a law made to his hand. His 
prejudices and his partialities are alike restrained. The law is 
formed, and he has only to determine its application. — The 
institution of trial by jury is an extension of the same prin- 
ciple. The judge wields the sword of the law ; but he wields 
it only against those whom the verdict of the jury places with- 
in his reach. 
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best of his means of discovering, believes its real 
and true application. 

A relative right is that, the exercise of which, in 
whatever way an agent may apply the specifica- 
tion of it, no other agent has a right to prevent. 

In practice, an absolute right, and a right in 
conscience, must stand for the same. I shall 
therefore include the latter in the former denomi- 
nation. 

A man has a right, relatively to his neighbours 
— who have no right to prevent him — to spend 
his money as he pleases. He has an absolute 
right only to do so in a prudent and useful man- 
ner. 

A man has a right to correct his children as he 
pleases, relatively to other men ; but a right in 
conscience, and as a responsible being, only so far 
as may be necessary for purposes of moral disci- 
pline and improvement.* 

* On a neglect of the distinction between an absolute, and 
a relative right, was founded an argument employed some 
years ago in the House of Lords, against Catholic emancipa- 
tion ; and in the efficacy of which the opposers of that measure 
seemed to find considerable ground of triumph. It was simply 
this, that every government has a right to take such measures 
as it judges tiecessary for its own preservation : consequently, 
if government should determine that Catholic emancipation 
was dangerous to its existence, it had a valid right to refuse 
emancipation. — Now this was just the same as if a judge on 
the bench should defend an iniquitous decision by saying, ** I 
have a right to determine this matter in the way which / may 
deem just ; and as I have pronounced that this is just, I have 
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It is obvious that two absolute rights, on the 
part of different individuals, can never oppose one 
another. Rights in conscience may, — so long as 
the opinions and consciences of men diflfer. Two 
persons may each conscientiously judge himself to 
have right to the sovereignty of a nation : subjects 
may at once conscientiously oppose their rulers, 
and rulers enforce their commands on subjects. 
For this there is no remedy, but that of enlighten- 
ing the judgments and consciences of men, and 
reducing to the greatest possible degree of pre- 
cision, the specification of their duty — which 
is the province of the practical moralist. The 
obligation of subjects to obey, seems at first view 
contradictory to their right to oppose their rulers. 
The contradiction would be solved by more 
specific forms of stating the obligation and right. 

only done what I had a right to do, and no one has a right to 
complain;" — in other words, because the parties have not a 
right to prevent the judge from passing such a sentence, there- 
fore it is a just sentence. Is it not plain that whatever might 
be the right of the judge, as relative to the parties, his right 
absolutely, and in conscience, was only to make such a deci- 
sion as to the best of his belief was just ? and is it not equally 
plain, that though the argument against Catholic emancipa- 
tion might be conclusive against those who should maintain 
generally that the state had no right to exclude any of its sub- 
jects from its privileges, honours and employment, whatever 
apprehension of danger might exist, it could not operate 
against those who denied the danger altogether. The reality 
of the danger, not that of the rights was the point at issue. 
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At present it may be sufficient to observe, that 
there is, in practice, little difficulty in distinguish- 
ing between those cases in which a subject ought 
to submit to a command, against his individual 
judgment as to the propriety of that command, 
and those cases where he may safely trust his own 
judgment in deciding upon resistance ; just in the 
same way as the general propriety of a man's ad- 
hering closely to the directions of a physician, 
whether he perceives their fitness or not, is not 
inconsistent with his exercising a judgment as to 
the talents and conduct of any particular physician, 
and even dismissing him if he sees cause. In 
general, the actual external checks that repress the 
right of resistance in subjects is a sufficient gua- 
rantee against any abuse of the theoretical prin- 
ciple. 

The wickedness of men will always occasion in- 
stances of opposition between relative rights. So 
long as the right of rulers to use compulsion with 
their subjects exists at all, it will be used for pur- 
poses of oppression ; so long as the right of subjects 
exists, in any circumstance, to resist authority, it 
will be rendered the pretext for insubordination. 
This can never be greatly bettered by improving 
moral rules, but by making men better. 
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CHAPTER V. 



THEORY OF PROPERTY. 



The nature of property is to be explained from 
the general axiom, — that it is wrong to occasion 
pain or uneasiness:* it being laid down, at the 
same time, as another axiom, — that, in the na- 
ture of things, it must occasion pain or uneasiness 
to deprive a person either of what is a source of 
present ease, comfort, or enjoyment ; or what he 
intends, or expects to draw enjoyment from in fu- 
ture, t To take away any enjoyment, or to occa- 
sion actual pain, only differ in this, that the two 
things are in different parts of the scale — both 
making the state of a being worse : and the loss 
of an enjoyment must occasion some degree of 
positive pain in the mind of the being who suffers 
the loss. It is obligatory then not to inflict that 
pain — a person has a right that that pain should 
not be inflicted ; i. e. that he should not lose his 
property. 

* Ax. II. t Ax. XXIII. 
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The word property is ambiguous. It sometimes 
merely means, what a man actually possesses, 
sometimes what he has a right to possess, or 
what it is wrong to take from .him. In the second 
sense, it is plain that to ask why a man has a right 
to his property, why it is wrong to deprive him of 
it, is just to ask, why a man has a right to that 
which he has a right to — why it is wrong to take 
from a man what it is wrong to take from him — 
which is absurd. 

The only rational question then is, why has a 
man a right to that of which he is in possession? 
why is it wro?ig to deprive him of it ? and this is 
the question I have answered, by saying, that it 
is because the depriving him of it must occasion him 
pain or uneasiness. 

For I can attach no other meaning to the pos- 
session of any thing (that could be held to consti- 
tute property,) than either that a man is presently 
enjoying a benefit from something, or intends or 
expects to draw some benefit from it ; hence, 
whatever sensibly indicates this intention, is held 
to constitute the act of taking, occupying, holding, 
possessing, keeping, — such as grasping in the 
hand, or seizing in the arms ; bearing on the body, 
or attaching to it ; proclaiming by words, marks, 
or writing ; fixing a residence near, and the like. 
Hence these acts are said to create a right of pro- 
perty, that is, to make it wrong that the thing 
should be taken away : because they indicate an 
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intention and expectation of enjoying the property, 
which expectation the taking away of it must 
necessarily disappoint, and thence occasion pain. 

But it occasions pain to deprive a man of pro- 
perty unjustly held : is it therefore wrong to take 
it from him and restore it to the right owner ? 

To occasion pain is, in the abstract^ wrong : 
(see first remark subjoined to axioms.) But here, 
to spare the pain, even if undeserved^ to one, is to 
leave it lying on another who had a prior right 
to escape it. And a right which would involve 
the violation of a prior right, is no right. 

The next question then is — can any right exist 
anterior to, or co-equal withy first possession ? 

Now there is no obvious or unquestionable 
jitness that any one being, rather than another, 
should possess a particular portion of what does 
not, in its nature, admit of being shared by all alike, 
such as land, fruit-trees, wild animals, &c. &c. 
It follows that first possession does not wrong ano- 
ther, but the violation of actual possession wrongs 
him who does possess. The violation of property 
then in these cases occasions wrong, without the 
necessary justification of removing a greater 
wrong. 

If land admitted of being shared by all men 
alike, there would be an original fitness in each 
man's having his share : * from which of course 
might be deduced the original right of each to 

* Ax. IV. 
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have his share. The first occupation then, by any 
one, of more than his share, would be a violation 
of another right, and restitution would be justly 
due. 

And though there be no obvious and unques- 
tionable fitness that any one man should possess 
this or that portion of land more than another, and 
consequently no right in any one to deprive a man 
of what he has actually become possessed of, in the 
bond jidd belief that he thereby injured no previous 
right ; yet there may be a fitness why lands as 
yet unoccupied, or left vacant by decease of a 
former occupant, should be distributed or destined 
in one particular way rather than another. It is 
undoubtedly fit that property should be distributed 
so that much benefit may be derived from it rather 
than little ; so that the benefit may be equally 
rather than unequally shared.* 

In the discussions that have arisen in regard to 
the question, how far the right of property is found- 
ed on views of general utility, two very different 
things have always been entirely confounded ; 
namely, the negative and the positive right of pro- 
perty, which may exist either together or in oppo- 
sition. 

In the case of first possession of land, &c., as 
above explained, the right is of the negative kind ; 
because what a man is possessed of merely by first 
occupation, is his, or he has a right to it, in no 

* Ax. I. VII. IV. 
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other way than as it is ivrong to take it from him ; 
because doing so does him hurt. Now this right 
is founded in utility^ only in the sense in which a 
man's right not to be maimed or wounded is found- 
ed in iitility. But the fitness why land should be 
enjoyed by some, rather than by none ; why it 
should be distributed or succeeded to in this, or that 
way, is founded on views of general utility, pre- 
viously to actual possession by any one ; and here 
a positive right of property is constituted, in con- 
sequence of which it is wrong to deprive the pos- 
sessor, not merely, as in the former instance, because 
it is wrong to occasion him pain, but because there 
is a positive fitness why he, rather than another, 
should enjoy the benefit. In the one case, this 
piece of land is a man's property because it is wrong 
to deprive him of it ; in the other case, it is wrong 
to deprive him of it, because it is his property. 
And it is obvious that both reasons may, in any 
particular case, exist together. 

The superior right which a man has to the fruits 
of his own labour, is deducible from the same 
principles as the other rights of property. 

In the first place, what a man creates himself, he 
must be the first possessor of. 

But in the next place, besides the pain and un- 
easiness of being deprived of any thing held in 
possession — that is, any thing which a man indi- 
cates that he is receiving, or expecting benefit from, 
and therefore wishes to keep, — there is, in depriv- 
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ing a man of that which he has impended pains 
and labour in procuring, the gratuitous infliction of 
that pain and labour upon him : for the positive in-p 
fliction of an evil is evidently nothing different 
from the taking away of that which an evil has been 
endured to obtain. 

Mr. Dugald Stewart (Phil, of Act. and Mor. 
Powers,*) maintains, that, previously to the esta- 
blishment of civil laws, the impending of labour is 
the only foundation of property. He allows, how- 
ever, apparently in contradiction to this, the right 
which actual present possession imparts ; and for 
the rest, the instances he adduces in support of his 
doctrine only prove that, in a state of nature, the 
right of property is held to cease where a thing is 
abandoned without any indication of an ifitention 
to keep it ; for they do not prove that the 
mere leaving or removing from a possession is 
held to be a surrender of the right of property, 
where any indication is made of an intention to 
resume it. This intention or purpose is just that 
which makes the right to be perceived, and that 
without which, of course, it cannot appear to exist. 

* Book IV. Supplement to Chap* II. 
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